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THE MORAL ECONOMISTS 


Introduction 


What’s wrong with capitalism? In the twenty-first century, the answer seems 
simple: inequality. Material disparities between the rich and the rest are wid- 
ening.’ Prosperity has become the preserve of too few. This emphasis on ma- 
terial inequality seems unremarkable in our own time. But in historical per- 
spective it is extraordinary. It represents a radical truncation of the parameters 
of the critique of capitalism. An alternative critical tradition focused less on 
material outcomes than on moral or spiritual consequences has fallen into 
disuse. This book explains how that happened, and why it matters, and what 
might be done about it. 

The term “capitalism” was coined by social critics in nineteenth-century 
Germany and Britain apprehensive about the nature and tempo of social 
change in the era of the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution.” It 
described the new form of society in which acquisitive instincts long deemed 
vicious and countermanded by legal and cultural strictures came to be seen as 
virtuous and beneficent. Concerns about inequality have always been part of 
the argument against capitalism. But until very recently they were never the 
whole or even the major part of that argument. For most of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, poverty mattered less to capitalism’s critics than 
moral or spiritual desolation. In the twenty-first century, economic arguments 
take precedence. Vivid moral argument has given way to calculations of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage fortified with anger and indignation. 

Considered from some angles, this replacement of moral argumentation 
with an emphasis on material outcomes is an improvement. It enables reason- 
able, empirical discussion of the problem, which in turn promises to identify 
rational, practicable reforms: woolly, inscrutable polemic has given way to 
exacting analysis. Written from this perspective, an account of the means by 
which moral argumentation yielded to a focus on material inequality might 
play out as an upbeat story, a whig history for technocratic progressives. 
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But from another perspective there is a more sobering story to tell here. If 
this predominance of material reckoning over moral argument in the contem- 
porary critique of capitalism represents a triumph for certain forms of ratio- 
nality, it also bespeaks the decadence of an alternative approach, the demise 
of another way of engaging with social problems, the failure of an attempt to 
open up deeper questions of liberty and solidarity—questions which the nar- 
rower economism now prevailing systematically excludes. 

The purpose of this book is to reconstruct the development and demise of 
this alternative moral critique of capitalism in twentieth-century Britain. This 
critique was a success before it was a failure. Between the twentieth century's 
two great crises of capitalism the ideas recovered here inspired and informed 
a sustained push for reform. No precise quantification of the popular penetra- 
tion or purchase of this critique is offered in this book: it is not a “reception” 
history, and readers interested in the diffusion of learned discourse into ev- 
eryday life during this period should look elsewhere. Nor is any causal or 
correlative relationship between the vitality of this moral critique and the 
career of social reform and the construction of the welfare state in Britain 
specified here. Party politics is discussed in some passages of the book, but 
readers will likely be more impressed by the indifference of the major parties 
to these ideas and their exponents than by the degree of interest they at- 
tracted. But readers will I hope be content to accept on the basis of the evi- 
dence compiled here that the books and ideas upon which I focus had much 
the same effect on debate about capitalism in their time as Thomas Piketty’s 
Capital in the Twenty-First Century or Anthony Atkinson's Inequality are hav- 
ing in our own time.* 

My point is not that there were not books like Piketty’s Capital in this ear- 
lier moment.* My suggestion is that in this earlier moment another suite of 
books developed a different line of argument against capitalism, complement- 
ing the work of the critical economists. We are the poorer intellectually, cul- 
turally, and even politically for the disappearance of that alternative approach. 
That is not to say that inequality is immaterial, or that we should concern 
ourselves with moral or spiritual questions alone. It is only to suggest that a 
preoccupation with material inequality which leaves no room for the consid- 
erations this moral critique brought up for discussion leaves contemporary 
debate diminished. 

What then are these books and ideas constituent of the moral critique of 
capitalism, once ascendant and now abandoned in favor of an emphasis on 
material inequality? The Moral Economists focuses primarily on three books, 
published at intervals of two decades between the 1920s and the 1960s. They 
are R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (1926), Karl Polanyi’s 
The Great Transformation (1944), and E. P. Thompson’s The Making of the En- 
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glish Working Class (1963).° These are landmarks of modern intellectual his- 
tory and recurrent reference points for writers on the contemporary left. Each 
is complemented now by extensive historiographical commentary. But the 
closeness and intensity of their interaction has not yet been fully appreciated. 
Thompson emerges here as a successful innovator within a critical tradition 
pioneered by Tawney. More surprisingly, Karl Polanyi stands revealed as an 
intermediary between Tawney and Thompson. 

Some of the synergies between these books will be obvious to readers fa- 
miliar with their arguments. Each attempts to understand the relationship 
between ethics and economics in the form of society that emerged in Europe 
at the end of the Middle Ages—a form sometimes called “commercial soci- 
ety, sometimes “market society,” mainly “capitalism.” Each focuses on a cru- 
cial moment in the emergence of that form of society, a moment when ten- 
sions between old ethical injunctions and new economic imperatives became 
acute. Each book—taking the form of history—underlines the novelty and 
dynamism of the new form of society, reminding readers that arrangements 
some contemporary writers made to seem natural and inevitable were in fact 
mutable and contingent, making social forms and economic norms mallea- 
ble, facilitating debate about reform. Each—first Tawney, then Polanyi and 
Thompson after him—approached “capitalism” as a legitimate object of schol- 
arly analysis. (Earlier it had been overlooked as a by-product of socialist po- 
lemic; lately it has been set aside by many historians as too heavily freighted 
with polemical significance to function as an instrument of analysis).° Each 
book was able—with varying degrees of success—to speak to specialist and 
popular readerships in tandem. 

Other synergies between these three books are less obvious. They all be- 
longed to a tradition of social criticism with roots in Victorian moralism— 
in the writings of Thomas Carlyle and more particularly John Ruskin and Wil- 
liam Morris. What lent this older tradition coherence was its antipathy toward 
utilitarianism—the “pig philosophy” of laissez-faire, in Carlyle’s memorable 
rebuke—understood as the tendency of Victorian political economy to privi- 
lege the pursuit of pecuniary gain over all other human motivations in envis- 
aging social order, reducing society to a matrix of economic transactions. The 
moral economists certainly maintained this antipathy toward utilitarianism. 
This is part of what helps us to distinguish between this mid-twentieth cen- 
tury critique of capitalism and the focus on inequality in the twenty-first cen- 
tury: even capitalism’s staunchest twenty-first-century critics fall back on utili- 
tarian arguments to justify their concerns about inequality.’ Utilitarianism 
was anathema to Tawney, Polanyi, and Thompson as it had been to their Vic- 
torian predecessors. The moral economists’ was an undiscriminating concep- 
tion of utilitarianism, a holdover from the Edwardian polemics of A. V. Dicey 
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reinforced by the influential scholarship of Elie Halévy.* A slowness to recog- 
nize real differences between figures encompassed within these inherited con- 
structs would become a hindrance to the development of the moral econo- 
mists’ critique, as we shall see. But the moral economists were not wrong to 
believe that political economy in a certain iteration had reconstructed human 
persons “solely as beings who desire to possess wealth,” an outcome achieved 
(in the words of the young J. S. Mill) by the “entire abstraction of every other 
human passion or motive”? They were wrong if they believed that every lib- 
eral from 1825 to 1870 followed this analytical practice unerringly. But they 
were not wrong to believe that the practice became commonplace and sur- 
vived into the twentieth century as a kind of commonsense heuristic through 
which to think about social problems. 

If there was some degree of continuity between the moral economists’ 
critique of capitalism and the writings of Morris and Ruskin and, looking 
further back, Carlyle, there were also crucial departures from and refinements 
of earlier anti-utilitarian arguments. The distinctions between the critique of 
capitalism formulated by Tawney and reiterated by Polanyi and Thompson 
set these moral economists apart from their Victorian antecedents. Tawney’s 
description of the norms and sentiments affecting and limiting conduct in 
economic life that had fallen into disuse in the seventeenth century recalled 
the mellow rhythms of Elizabethan England: he talked of “tradition” and 
“custom” and “lore.” Polanyi retained Tawney’s terminology while trying to 
project the same sentiments and norms intact into an epoch of technological 
revolution: mixing antique and modern in this way made his arguments less 
plausible. In both men’s work the sense of reverence for a distant past was 
misleading. What they were trying to describe was not a recoverable past but 
an emergent present: the power of tradition and custom to stabilize social life 
in medieval England was the best analogy Tawney could find for the forms of 
solidarity he had discovered in north-west England, for the forms of life 
closer than individualism admitted but freer than collectivism allowed. Po- 
lanyi followed Tawney’s lead by retaining this terminology even as he sought 
to bridge the gap between remote past and quickening present by making 
dissolution and regeneration simultaneous—in the conjecture of the “double 
movement.” 

Those distinctions emerge most clearly in the comparison between late 
Victorian conceptualizations of the “social problem” and the ways in which 
Tawney and after him Polanyi and Thompson would approach that problem. 
The Victorians had conceived of the social problem primarily in terms of pov- 
erty and aesthetic degradation. But to Tawney, and for Polanyi and Thomp- 
son, poverty and squalor were symptomatic of deeper failures of coordina- 
tion. The Victorians had complained that the triumph of capitalism and the 
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spread of utilitarianism attenuated social feeling, diminishing the quality of 
social life. The twentieth century's first great crisis of capitalism—encompass- 
ing economic depression, constitutional crisis, and world war—escalated 
those concerns: for Tawney and his successors, the spectacle of degradation 
yielded to fears of disintegration. Agitation over the Irish question, industrial 
relations, and women’s suffrage in the late Edwardian period brought Britain 
to the brink of civil war. Utilitarian thinking had helped to bring on this in- 
stability by leading people to think that little more than freedom of contract 
was necessary to sustain social order. It exacerbated the problem by making 
it difficult to imagine more durable principles of cohesion. Poverty and squa- 
lor were indicative of more deep-seated problems. There was no sense trying 
to manipulate material or aesthetic outcomes without attending to the deeper 
questions of liberty, solidarity, and order which constituted the real “social 
problem.’ 

Tawney and his successors were neither the first ones nor the only ones to 
recognize this more entrenched social problem as the underlying cause for 
concern. Pervasive talk in the Edwardian period of a pivot from “individual- 
ism” to “collectivism” was an index of growing awareness of those deeper is- 
sues.'° Such talk also conveyed some sense of the solution to the social prob- 
lem so understood toward which many people gravitated. The Idealist move- 
ment in moral philosophy—the movement of T. H. Green and Bernard Bo- 
sanquet—is an important part of the context in which the moral economists’ 
critique of capitalism took shape. So too is the movement in jurisprudence 
and political theory known to posterity as pluralism—the key figures in which 
were F. W. Maitland and Ernest Barker. But both movements mattered mainly 
because they failed, invalidating certain approaches to this problem, encour- 
aging new innovations. The moral economists’ critique of capitalism quick- 
ened in the moment when Idealist and pluralist solutions to the social prob- 
lem reformulated for the twentieth century proved abortive. Idealism leaned 
too heavily on a vision of the state as an instrument for constructing social 
harmony: fears of authoritarianism sharpened by encounters with a German 
“god-state” during the First World War made those Idealist visions harder to 
sustain. Pluralism had sought concepts of group life at variance with Hobbes- 
ian jurisprudence, but these also proved too volatile for safe use in the hostile 
political climate of twentieth-century Europe: it was difficult to find formal 
terms to foster edifying associations that did not also encourage extremism. 
The problem with individualism was that it compromised social cohesion, 
forestalling the coordination necessary to sustain an increasingly complex so- 
cial and economic life. But collectivism tended toward authoritarianism—the 
subject of deep-seated and broad-based hostility in Britain. The failures of 
Idealism and pluralism exhausted the means of formal innovation within the 
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extant terms of social and political thought. Markets and states were necessary 
components of stable order. But how the two could combine to foster liberty 
and solidarity—a society closer than individualism admitted yet freer than 
collectivism allowed—remained to be seen. 

The moral economists’ critique of capitalism emerged in the attempt to get 
beyond this impasse. Tawney, Polanyi, and Thompson each found inspiration 
in quotidian interactions as teachers and neighbors. The headline dramas of 
the “death of Liberal England” put fears of social disintegration in Tawney’s 
heart. This spectacle of social collapse was consistent with what he had seen 
when he went to work in the settlement houses of East London as a young 
university graduate: here he found people demoralized beyond relief. But 
then Tawney moved north to teach history to working people in the Potteries 
of Lancashire and north Staffordshire. Here he saw something different. If 
social life in Whitechapel realized the worst fears of those worried about a 
declension from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft, the neighborhoods in which he 
found his students harbored different possibilities. Here as throughout En- 
gland the state kept order and markets created prosperity but there was some- 
thing else in play, some other kind of solidarity neither individualist nor col- 
lectivist in tenor, a social dynamic for which words were hard to find. Here 
among his students and neighbors Tawney found solidarities that confounded 
individualism without risking collectivism. 

Karl Polanyi had a similar experience. Born in Vienna and raised in Buda- 
pest, the eldest son of a ruined railway entrepreneur who had seen his family 
cycle through grand wealth into relative penury, Polanyi bore sensitive and 
astute witness to the collapse of the Habsburg Empire. Then he saw the aspira- 
tions of Wilsonian peace—liberalism redeemed in the wreckage of empire by 
the principle of self-determination—devolve into a cacophony of reactionary 
nationalisms. And he saw many of his friends and contemporaries won over 
by the rival appeal of Lenin's strong-arm collectivism. The antinomy of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism seemed just as intractable to Polanyi when he fled 
Budapest for Vienna at the end of the First World War as it looked to Tawney 
in England. But postwar Vienna showed Polanyi new possibilities. A radical 
experiment in municipal socialism elicited distinct forms of solidarity. Mean- 
while Tawney’s book—Religion and the Rise of Capitalism—was published in 
1926, falling into Polanyi’s hands as part of a flood of English socialist ideas 
carried to Vienna by relief workers between the wars. Polanyi came to under- 
stand the significance of what he saw developing in “Red Vienna” in part by 
reading Tawney’s reflections on his epiphany in northwest England. 

E. P. Thompson belonged to a younger generation. Radicalized by the fight 
with fascism, inspired by the Soviet Union's part in it, Thompson was even 
surer than Tawney had been that individualism was over, but he was slower to 
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see the pitfalls of collectivism as generic rather than specific to Hitler’s Ger- 
many. His eventual disillusionment with Stalin’s Soviet Union after 1956 left 
Thompson in a situation similar to that which Tawney and Polanyi had faced 
before him, in which available doctrines seemed equally untenable. But like 
Tawney and then Polanyi before him, and with the benefit of both of their 
books, Thompson also discovered unheralded promise in everyday settings. 
He had moved his young family to West Yorkshire in 1948 to take a job teach- 
ing literature and history in adult education. The solidarities he encountered 
among his neighbors and students affected Thompson deeply—in the same 
way that Tawney in the Potteries and Polanyi in Red Vienna had earlier been 
affected. New possibilities materialized. Ways beyond the sterile antinomies 
of contemporary social thought became discernible. 

The moral economists argued that the solidarities they found in Lan- 
cashire, Red Vienna, and Yorkshire harbored unique promise: here social in- 
teraction was more meaningful than utilitarian analyses allowed, without 
becoming regimented in the way of so many contemporary social experi- 
ments. What made these places different? To find out, Tawney, Polanyi, and 
Thompson concentrated on non-economic norms affecting commercial in- 
teractions. They were not economists. They were theorists of everything eco- 
nomics left out. And in Thompson’s writings their venture finally acquired a 
luminous but imperfect terminology: the intermediate domain that Tawney 
and Polanyi had been trying to delineate became at Thompson’s hand the 
“moral economy.’ 

A more precise grasp of the nature of the social problem—as a failure of 
social coordination, of which problems of poverty and aesthetic degradation 
were symptomatic—distinguishes the moral economists from Victorian an- 
tecedents. But another hallmark of their writings is perhaps even more dis- 
tinctive, and equally crucial to this task of reconstructing their arguments. The 
centerpiece of Tawney’s critique of capitalism and of Polanyi’s and Thomp- 
son's after him was a concept of human personality. Belittlement of utilitarian 
conceptions of humanity—of the idea of economic man—was common in 
the Victorian literature. But Tawney and then Polanyi and Thompson carried 
this a step further, making this criticism of utilitarian concepts of the human 
more constructive, destabilizing utilitarian orthodoxy by insinuating alterna- 
tive understandings of what it means to be human in its place. 

In an early critical engagement with Fabian Society founders Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb over the issue of sweated labor, Tawney made his position 
clear: because it made considerations of economic expediency pivotal, utili- 
tarianism (to which Tawney saw that the Fabians were in thrall) could not 
condemn exploitative labor practices; if the misery of the few enriched the 
many, it was defensible. Tawney insisted that each “human personality” was 
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invaluable, irreducible to the terms of the utilitarian calculus. There was “a law 
higher than the well-being of the majority,” namely “the supreme value of 
every human personality as such” ™ 

The impetus for Tawney to define the human and particularize the attack 
on utilitarianism in this fashion came from his Christian faith, parsed by a 
particular theological moment—the emphasis on the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion characteristic of the Anglo-Catholic movement that rose to prominence 
in Britain in the late nineteenth century. It was in theological argument, drawn 
from his engagement with the writings of cleric Charles Gore first and fore- 
most, that Tawney grounded his “higher law” of “the supreme value of every 
human personality as such”: because God became man in the person of Jesus 
Christ, “the personality of man is the most divine thing we know.” Utilitarians 
held that human beings were self-interested, utility-maximizing agents, so that 
their needs and desires were fungible, and such that promoting the well-being 
of the majority makes for the best of all possible worlds. Tawney held that 
since each human being in some sense embodies the divine, their needs and 
desires are radically “incommensurable,” so that “no amount of convenience” 
to the majority “can justify any injustice” to the minority.'” 

For Polanyi and Thompson, in turn, the concept of human personality 
remained pivotal. Neither was unaffected by the theological significance of 
Tawney’s anti-utilitarian precept that “human personality” holds “infinite 
value.” Polanyi had converted from Judaism to Christianity; Thompson was 
the son of a second-generation Methodist missionary. But neither man was 
content to let Christian theology remain the basis of that precept. This was 
partly a matter of personal conviction. But it was also a question of contem- 
porary relevance: as a discourse of secularization intensified in postwar Brit- 
ain, the type of “restatement of Christian social ethics” that Tawney had at- 
tempted became less and less viable.'? First Polanyi and then Thompson 
re-worked the proposition that “human personality” held surpassing value— 
confounding utilitarian calculations—to supplant Christian theology with 
secular ideas. Both men looked first to the writings of Karl Marx, discovering 
there a natural theology to replace the Christian teachings upon which Taw- 
ney had relied. Both men eventually found fault with that Marxian alternative. 
Each carried on with the search for a secular substitute for Tawney’s Christian 
moral imperative, with varying degrees of success. 

Secularization forced exponents of this moral critique of capitalism to 
adapt, driving its development through Polanyi’s and Thompsons writings, 
bringing alternative secular renderings of the importance of the human to the 
fore. But there was more to the difficulties that Tawney’s intellectual succes- 
sors encountered in sustaining this moral critique of capitalism than the pass- 
ing of protestant fervor in Britain. The precept that human personality held 
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infinite value became difficult to sustain on the basis of Christian teachings as 
those teachings lost their purchase over public discourse—a process that 
quickened after 1950. And in due course the basis in the early writings of Marx 
to which Polanyi and then Thompson had looked for a secular alternative was 
also compromised— seemingly disproved by the course of contemporary his- 
tory. But it was not only the specifically Christian and Marxian bases of the 
value of human personality that eroded over the course of the twentieth cen- 
tury. A more profound problem loomed. In the second half of the twentieth 
century social and political thought in Europe and America turned systemati- 
cally hostile to the kind of claims about what it is to be human around which 
the moral economists’ critique of capitalism revolved. A new philosophical 
anti-humanism emanating from France engendered skepticism toward the 
idea of the centered subject.'* Post-colonial writers scorned Europe’s dis- 
course on “Man” as naive and hypocritical.'* Postwar liberals advised that 
where previously there had been affirmative conceptions of human personal- 
ity around which constituencies for reform could mobilize, it was now safer 
after totalitarianism—to leave a “destructured vacancy,” a “nonscheme.’!® 
Polanyi’s and Thompson’s innovations had proven that the critical tradition 
Tawney had established could survive secularization. But this anti-humanist 
turn in postwar social and political thought was another matter. It made that 
critique’s fundamental anti-utilitarian proposition—that human personality 
held infinite value and was thus irreducible to the terms of the utilitarian cal- 
culus—increasingly difficult to sustain. 

The challenge had been to describe and articulate forms of solidarity for 
which contemporary social theory had no name. The idea of the moral econ- 
omy rose to that challenge. But the “moral” core of that idea was the kind of 
essentialist conception of human personality toward which the intellectual 
climate had become deeply hostile by the end of the twentieth century. What 
success Tawney, Polanyi, and Thompson had found in their endeavor hinged 
on their capacity to insist that human personality held infinite value, and thus 
stood beyond utilitarian reckoning. Only thus could they insinuate a human 
figure animated by non-economic considerations into the domain of “eco- 
nomic man.” But that capacity turned on the credibility of the basis upon 
which that claim to infinite value was raised. And by the end of the twentieth 
century, with Christian theology outmoded, Marxian sociology discredited, 
and every conceivable alternative to those bases seemingly undermined by 
anti-humanist skepticism, such credibility had become scarce. 

Thus did the moral critique of capitalism reconstructed in these pages lose 
coherence and then recede into obscurity. We focus on material inequality 
because opening up these deeper questions of liberty and solidarity involves 
violating the new strictures against argument about what it is to be human. 
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Fragments of the old moral critique of capitalism still circulate.’ The career of 
the concept of the moral economy has been erratic.'* Without some basis in 
an understanding of what it is to be haman—a cornerstone for constructions 
of the moral—there is no limit to the variety of its uses. Some of these faintly 
recall the power of the original critique, inspiring a kind of nostalgia. But the 
books in which this critique was developed remain on shelves, unread, and 
successors in the same tradition reworking and redeveloping the moral critique 
as Polanyi and Thompson did to Tawney’s ideas have yet to materialize.’ 

So much for what happened to the moral critique of capitalism, and why it 
matters. What might we do about it? 

My proposal in this book is certainly not that we might revive the moral 
economists’ critique unmodified. The yield of some recent efforts to do that 
has not been encouraging.”° My suggestion is rather that at a certain point 
in the development of the moral economists’ critique of capitalism, a way 
around the impasse at which its career would arrive by the end of the twenti- 
eth century seemed discernible. For various reasons peculiar to the personali- 
ties involved here and the events and arguments in which they were impli- 
cated that avenue has remained unexplored. But it might repay renewed 
attention now. 

Karl Polanyi’s attempts to translate Tawney’s proposition that human per- 
sonality as such held infinite importance into secular terms focused initially 
on the early writings of Karl Marx. Christian teaching needed “further eluci- 
dation” in modernity because the division of labor and the advent of com- 
mercial society—a fundamental departure from the cyclical rhythm of earlier 
human history, to Polanyi’s mind—confounded the commandment to “love 
thy neighbor”: the scale and complexity of commercial societies replaced 
face-to-face interactions with anonymous transactions, making the “neigh- 
bor” principle impracticable, generating novel social and political dynamics. 
This was the basis upon which Polanyi justified his departures from Tawney. 
In the mid-1930s, it was in large part from readings of the newly published 
early works of Karl Marx that Polanyi drew inspiration in this endeavor. By 
the early 1940s, Polanyi had grown more critical of Marx, in part as a response 
to revelations about Stalin’s crimes. In criticizing Marx, Polanyi drew nearer 
to one of the authorities Marx had consulted in his own early attempts to see 
how the advent of commercial society outmoded religion. That authority was 
Adam Smith. 

It might at first seem strange to many readers that a moral critique of liberal 
political economy could be reinvigorated with reference to the writings of a 
man now widely regarded as the originator of the “dismal science.” But as 
Emma Rothschild has made clear, Smith’s reputation for calculating econo- 
mism owes more to the reconstruction of his legacy amidst alarm about the 
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French Revolution in Britain than it does to his own writings: he was made to 
seem interested in efficiency and not equity, in commercial freedom but not 
in political liberty, at the behest of anti-Jacobin reaction.”' The injustice of 
Smith’s recreation as zealous free-marketeer preoccupied with pecuniary mo- 
tives was remarked upon by progressive writers in Britain at intervals through 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, with little corrective effect.”” 
In The Great Transformation, Polanyi rewrote the intellectual history of politi- 
cal economy to make the separation between Smith and his successors 
sharper. In the writings of Smith, Polanyi insisted, political economy had 
rested on “humanistic foundations”—on a conception of the human akin to 
that which Polanyi had tried to elicit from the early Marx, and comparable to 
the notion of human personality Tawney took from Christian theology. In the 
writings of Smith’s successors—Malthus, David Ricardo, James Mill—those 
“humanistic foundations” had been repudiated. Economics had become will- 
fully blind to the nature of human being; it proposed to deal with people 
“solely as beings who desire to possess wealth.” Successive exponents of politi- 
cal economy so conceived would insist that Smith was their intellectual fore- 
bear. Polanyi now challenged that claim. Smith—he suggested—sided more 
readily with the moral critics of political economy so conceived than with its 
champions. 

In the most detailed reconstruction we have of the stages by which Smith's 
recruitment for a narrow economism proceeded, Rothschild emphasizes the 
transformative effect of anti-Jacobin reaction in Britain. Under political pres- 
sure, Smith's writings were re-read as arguments for commercial freedom as 
the means to which material prosperity was the end, sifting out Smith’s hu- 
manitarian concerns, radically adulterating his meanings. Polanyi’s approach 
to the recovery of an antediluvian Smith was different. He focused not on 
apprehensions raised by the French Revolution but on the advent of a new 
naturalism among Smith's younger contemporaries. In the years after the pub- 
lication of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Polanyi averred, writers on food, popula- 
tion, and poverty had begun to imagine human society in terms interchange- 
able with anatomies of nature. 

The evocative detail in Polanyi’s account was the spread of an apocryphal 
story about a South Sea island and its resident populations of goats and dogs. 
Spanish authorities concerned to provide for maritime traffic had landed a 
pair of goats on the island of Juan Fernandez. The goats multiplied, but upon 
finding that the food source sustained privateers, the Spanish authorities re- 
solved to eradicate the supply. To that end, they landed a pair of greyhounds 
on the island. The dogs then feasted on the goats and themselves became 
superabundant. But at length something curious happened. The stronger 
goats retreated to rocky outcrops where the dogs could not reach them. The 
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weaker dogs starved. An equilibrium established itself, dogs and goats in sus- 
tainable number. Townsend told this story to dramatize an argument for the 
reform of the Elizabethan Poor Law, seen increasingly in the late eighteenth 
century as a cause of as much as a cure for poverty. The moral of Townsend’s 
story was that hunger could be a salutary check upon population growth. But 
what interested Polanyi most was the implication of the success and spread 
of this apocryphal story, later retold by T. R. Malthus and Charles Darwin. It 
bespoke a new willingness to think about human society as a natural system, 
regular and self-regulating as the animal world. Analogies had always been 
drawn between humans and animals. But to identify humans with animals 
was new.”? 

The significance of this reading of the intellectual history of political econ- 
omy is at first difficult to see. But consider its implication for the twentieth- 
century discourse on “human personality” the discourse in which the cor- 
nerstones of the moral critique of capitalism were cut. If Polanyi was right—if 
it was indeed at this late eighteenth-century juncture that modern-day eco- 
nomics and the utilitarianism upon which it rests were established—it follows 
that until very recently the proposition fundamental to the moral economists’ 
critique of capitalism (namely that human personality is strictly irreducible to 
terms suitable for the utilitarian calculus) was uncontentious. The need to 
impute an infinite value to human personality is not a timeless necessity of 
social criticism. That need is only as old as the paradigm in political economy 
earmarked by the appearance of Townsend's fable. And it is only as inevitable 
as that paradigm is durable. If that is true, then the supposition that the only 
viable anti-utilitarian critique was one which ascribed infinite value to human 
personality was simply an artefact of utilitarianism itself: in believing that they 
needed to make such strong prescriptive claims about what it is to be human 
to get their critique going, Tawney and Thompson were tacitly agreeing to 
conduct the argument on their opponent’s terms. Polanyi’s history of political 
economy suggested a way of subverting those terms without making strong 
claims about what it is to be human. It might be enough simply to insist that 
however much “like beasts” men and women may appear, the similarity is 
superficial. It might be enough to insist upon a radical discontinuity between 
human affairs and the natural world, precluding the extrapolation of norms 
for the one from the regularities of the other. 

Albert O. Hirschman anticipated something like this argument when he 
noticed how strange the twentieth-century social critic’s complaint that capi- 
talism inhibits “the development of ‘full human personality’” seemed in light 
of arguments advanced for capitalism before its inception.”* Inhibiting the 
“full development of human personality” was in some sense precisely what 
capitalism was supposed to do: it was a means of diverting vice into harmless 
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or productive pursuits, keeping the avaricious and ambitious away from politi- 
cal power. Those arguments were framed by writers who felt no need to insist 
upon human virtue, the modeling of human affairs on the dynamics of the 
natural world being as yet unheard of. Polanyi’s intellectual history of political 
economy opened up a portal through which twentieth-century anti-capitalism 
might have reverted to that earlier paradigm, delegitimizing utilitarianism ab 
initio, and making old ideas about the dynamics of association—ideas upon 
which their efforts to augment contemporary social theory might have 
drawn—new. 

We no longer have anything like the moral economists’ critique of capital- 
ism because we harbor new doubts about whether it is wise to make strong 
claims about what it is to be human. Polanyi’s gesture toward Smith intro- 
duces the possibility that a version of that critique might be reformulated 
without a conception of “human personality” or “notion of the ‘fully human’” 
comparable to those around which Tawney’s and Thompson's writings re- 
volved. Polanyi was an important source for Thompson—at any rate that is 
my argument here. But Thompson’s own readings of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century political economy display much less of the perspicacity 
and subtlety evident in Polanyi’s writings. That is not to side with commenta- 
tors who dismiss Thompson as an innocent out of his depth in his readings of 
political economy. As we shall see, there are specific reasons why it was harder 
for Thompson to see the relevant authorities arrayed in quite the way Polanyi 
had found them.” It is only to say that for reasons peculiar to his situation, 
Thompson may well have been blind to the prospect Polanyi’s writings raised. 
And it is also to suggest that it may be to our advantage now to return (free of 
Thompson's foibles) to the same juncture to see what appeal the relevant pros- 
pect holds for us. 

The structure of this book is relatively simple and needs little introduction, 
except in one respect. Tawney, Polanyi, and Thompson command one chapter 
each. But there is a fourth chapter, inserted between Polanyi and Thompson 
in the progression of the argument, and it may help the reader to make sense 
of that interruption if I explain its purpose at the outset. One indication of the 
influence wielded by the moral economists’ critique of capitalism was the 
degree to which social critics of seemingly incompatible persuasions—writers 
and critics identifying themselves with utilitarianism, like Evan Durbin, or 
with relevant innovations in the human sciences, like Karl Mannheim— 
sought to align themselves with the critical tradition Tawney had inaugurated. 
Both Durbin and Mannheim styled themselves as innovators within this criti- 
cal tradition. They justified their recourse to seemingly incongruent ideas by 
reference to the then-current notion that some process of “transcending capi- 
talism” was in train, warranting the reformulation of the moral critique and 
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the concept of human personality for a new age. Innovations like Durbin’s and 
Mannheim’s have commanded great interest among historians of social and 
political thought. Both would be central to any whig history of the emergence 
of modern progressivism like that which I envisaged earlier. My aim in this 
chapter is to justify my own view that Durbin’s and Mannheim’s and cognate 
innovations stand outside the mainstream of the critical tradition recon- 
structed here. My purpose is to concentrate attention on the prospect of in- 
novation within the tradition that I see (following Polanyi) as most promising. 
Articulating the relationship between the moral economists and relevant con- 
temporary ideas and movements will give skeptical readers further opportu- 
nity to test my claims. In addition to Evan Durbin and Karl Mannheim, this 
fourth chapter encompasses Anthony Crosland and “revisionism” within the 
Labour Party, T. S. Eliot, the Moot, and reconstruction planning in the Con- 
servative Party. It addresses the moment of planning in the 1930s and 1940s in 
Britain. It articulates a relationship between the moral economists’ critique of 
capitalism and contemporary developments in the human sciences, especially 
psychology, sociology, and economics—with a particular concern to clarify 
the relationship between the emergence of this moral critique of capitalism 
and the genesis of welfare economics. 

Finally, the relationship between the moral economists’ critique of capital- 
ism and the development of the discipline of economics bears further com- 
ment here—less to round off this introduction than to anticipate the book’s 
concluding chapter. If the moral economists were theorists of everything eco- 
nomics excluded, one way to interpret their enterprise was as an attempt to 
reform that discipline from without. Economics became increasingly techni- 
cal during the twentieth century, especially after the Second World War. One 
might presume that the translation of economic principles into mathematical 
formulae and the intensification of econometric expertise should carry the 
discipline still further away from the humane concerns and problems of the 
moral economists. But in fact the second half of the twentieth century gave 
rise to an influential movement within economics to make the same concerns 
about failures of social coordination that animated the moral economists cen- 
tral to the discipline of economics. 

The key figures in that initiative were Kenneth Arrow and Amartya Sen.” 
Sen assimilated a version of the “social problem” framed by Tawney for Po- 
lanyi and Thompson in reckoning with Arrow’s 1951 book Individual Values 
and Social Choice.” Arrow’s impossibility theorem in effect restated in ab- 
struse mathematical terms the same fundamental social problem that Tawney 
had framed during the late Edwardian constitutional crisis: individualism 
seemed untenable, but every conceivable alternative seemed to tend toward 
even more undesirable forms of collectivism. Social order could not be 
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achieved by the aggregation of individual preference. And since social order 
really did obtain in some places in the flux of commercial society without tend- 
ing toward dictatorship, there must be some “scheme of socioethical norms” 
at work unseen beneath the utilitarian formula which contemporary eco- 
nomic theory applied to simplify its analyses.”* But how to articulate those 
norms? Sen’s Nobel prize-winning innovations were attempts at such articu- 
lation. Following Arrow, Sen used difficult mathematical language to that end. 
But that should not hide the affinities between Sen’s enterprise after Arrow 
and that conducted by Tawney and his successors. Indeed, Arrow cites Reli- 
gion and the Rise of Capitalism at the outset of his discussion.”® Sen traced the 
origins of the social choice theory with which he associated Arrow’s impos- 
sibility theorem and his own innovations back to the eighteenth-century writ- 
ings of the Marquis de Condorcet, one of Adam Smith’s interlocutors.*° This 
parallel line of inquiry into the uncertain domain between individualism and 
collectivism also led back to the same moment in eighteenth-century political 
economy over which Polanyi had paused. In this convergence of the moral 
economists’ critique of capitalism with the course of economic science since 
the Second World War, a means of combining the emphasis on material in- 
equality characteristic of contemporary anti-capitalism with a complemen- 
tary critical approach grounded in moral imperatives becomes discernible. 
Again, my argument is not that we should focus on moral or spiritual consid- 
erations to the exclusion of material concerns. It is that we should not settle 
for the former without the latter. The concluding chapter of this book pin- 
points a conjuncture between history and economics to show how comple- 
menting an emphasis on material inequality with some version of a moral 
critique of capitalism might work. It need not be one or the other. We can and 
should have both. 


R. H. ‘Tawney 


R. H. Tawney commands great prestige among the British left." Would-be 
legatees of “the best traditions of British Socialism” invariably “try to trace their 
lineage back to Tawney”? Claims to Tawney’s posthumous patronage were 
once fiercely contested. But they have become less contentious. Indeed, “a 
certain weariness is inclined to come over some readers” now at the mention 
of Tawney’s name.* Many question whether there is actually a legacy worth 
claiming.° A steady stream of biographical and thematic treatments of Tawney’s 
ideas attests to continuing interest his work.° But no one is quite sure what to 
make of it—what Tawney stood for, why it mattered, whether it still does. As 
Stefan Collini has observed, this uncertainty in relation to Tawney instantiates 
a more pervasive discomfort with questions concerning the relationship be- 
tween economics and ethics.’ When reading Tawney we feel a certain “unease 
with the very idea of the unembarrassed appeal to non-economic human values 
in public debate.”* But we also feel that this unease is unbecoming—that it is a 
sensation we should not feel, a hesitation we had better overcome. 

This awkwardness and ambivalence has affected the historiographical litera- 
ture on Tawney’s life and work in three respects. First, it is generally presumed 
that Tawney’s appeals to morality were empty gestures—rhetorical postures 
struck without any articulate basis or sophisticated conviction.’ In this view 
the moment of direct appeal to moral or ethical values in economic argument 
was ephemeral, a transitional stage between two more durable phases in the 
development of progressive social and political thought—an expiring earlier 
“liberal individualism” on the one hand, an emergent “welfarism” on the other. 
Tawney, in other words, was a transitional figure superseded by subsequent 
developments.'° A second notion about Tawney—which has served to rein- 
force the conclusion that he extolled an empty moralism—is that he was a 
nostalgist. In this view his reconstruction of the declension of social thought 
through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries represents a yearning for ear- 
lier simplicities.'! Third, in consequence of the first two notions, Tawney has 
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come to be remembered mainly as the author of The Acquisitive Society (1921) 
and Equality (1931), his two more practical and programmatic works.’” The 
1926 book, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, which made his name and made 
his ideas central to social and political thought between the wars, has been 
relatively neglected.'*Attention to these minor works—works more readily 
assimilated into prevailing technocratic currents in progressive social and po- 
litical thought—has obscured the singularity of Tawney’s thinking. 

This chapter unseats each of these notions in turn. Taking Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism as Tawney’s pivotal contribution, it validates the instinct 
that informed the legion latter-day socialists who have sought to trace a lin- 
eage to Tawney, clarifying that his was indeed the pioneering contribution to 
a particular mode of social criticism—a moral critique of capitalism predomi- 
nant in Britain by the middle of the twentieth century. Tawney’s formulation 
of the social problem set him squarely at variance with the “liberal individual- 
ism” of the nineteenth century: he was hostile to collectivism, yes, but he saw 
the future not in a renascent individualism but rather in the emergence of new 
forms of social solidarity neither individualist nor collectivist in nature.’* A 
specific conception of “human personality” was integral to the critique of 
capitalism that Tawney pioneered: his constructions of the “moral” referred 
invariably to a definition of the human, a definition derived in Tawney from a 
specific theological moment. Tawney was neither an individualist nor a base- 
less moralist, then: attention to his concept of human personality overturns 
both of those suppositions. 

Still less credible in my view is the characterization of Tawney as a nostal- 
gist. Tawney’s account of the declension of social thought in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries emerges here not as a return to earlier simplicities but 
rather as the issue of his reflections on and responses to the emergent solidari- 
ties he encountered among his students and neighbors in northwest England 
in real time. “History,” Tawney explained in his inaugural lecture at the Lon- 
don School of Economics in 1933, “is concerned with the study, not of a series 
of past events, but of the life of society, and with the records of the past as a 
means to that end.”’* He was looking in his sources for means of describing 
and articulating those solidarities—means unavailable in the terminology of 
contemporary social and political thought. Reconstructing the dissolution of 
earlier forms of cohesion was a way of imagining a social order constructed 
out of these emergent solidarities. Far from wishing capitalism away, Tawney 
was affirming that even while it destroyed older customs and norms, capital- 
ism created new kinds of cohesion. Setting views of Tawney straight is not 
simply a matter of resolving anomalies in the scholarship. It begins to vindi- 
cate a widely felt instinct to revert to Tawney as a creative and constructive 
figure with profound relevance for contemporary politics, affirming that the 
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critical tradition he pioneered merits sustained attention. But it also gives that 
attention sharper focus. This new clarity serves in part to expose false claim- 
ants to Tawney’s legacy: with the foundations of Tawney’s construction of the 
moral unearthed, some claims to his intellectual ancestry become less plau- 
sible. It also helps us—this refocusing of attention on the specific concept of 
the human with which Tawney worked—to see why and how the “weariness” 
toward Tawney that affects many contemporary readers set in when it did: 
despite some recent suggestions to the contrary, Tawney was inspired by reli- 
gion, and the intensification of the discourse of secularization has made his 
arguments less compelling.’® Finally, this new focus helps us recognize where 
to look for Tawney’s successors, and to follow the development of the moral 
critique of capitalism that he pioneered through successive iterations. That is 
the work of subsequent chapters. 

To be clear, my aim here is not to redeem Tawney’s arguments against capi- 
talism unmodified. My purpose is rather to clarify the nature and bearing of 
the critical tradition he inaugurated, demonstrating that its success in its own 
time merits closer and more sustained attention than it has yet been afforded, 
singling out its distinguishing features the better to follow its development 
through subsequent innovations. Not that picking up those threads and fol- 
lowing those innovations leads us eventually toward a set of arguments ready- 
made for deployment to commensurate effect today. We are uneasy about 
“unembarrassed appeal to non-economic human values in public debate” for 
good reason. But nor are we willing—and rightly, in my view—to forego any 
such appeal for good. Many people still return to Tawney in search of a critical 
standpoint. This chapter validates that instinct, but it also makes clear that 
Tawney is the beginning and not the end of that search. 


The North 


R. H. Tawney entered Balliol College, Oxford, in 1899, to read classics — 
“mods” and “greats,” as the course was colloquially known. He left four years 
later with a second-class degree. His father—who had been an Apostle at 
Cambridge, and an associate of the moral philosopher Henry Sidgwick— 
deemed the result a “disgrace.”!” His friends William Beveridge and William 
Temple—future architect of the “welfare state” and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury respectively—both won firsts and college fellowships. Tawney had to 
content himself with an exhibition and residence at Toynbee Hall, foremost 
of the settlement houses established in East London in the 1880s, where mem- 
bers of the middle classes exercised by the plight of the poor could live and 
work at humanitarian relief. At Toynbee Hall Tawney soon realized that “he 
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Tawney decided that he wanted “to teach economics in an industrial town.” 
Beveridge told him that his work in Whitechapel would not “lead naturally” 
to that sort of post.’? Tawney joined the fledgling Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation (founded in 1903) and was immediately appointed to its executive 
committee. From 1905 he spent two years lecturing in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow— covering for William Smart, Adam Smith Professor of 
Political Economy, while Smart wrote the majority report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws. Tawney joined a push for reform of the University 
of Oxford aimed at opening the university up to students from working-class 
and lower-middle-class backgrounds. Not being a senior member of the Uni- 
versity, Tawney could speak and write more freely than the other agitators. 
The Liberal editor J. A. Spender gave the issue a good run in the Westminster 
Gazette. When the push resulted in the creation of a tutorial post under the 
joint auspices of the University of Oxford and the WEA, Tawney was ap- 
pointed to it.?? He moved to Manchester, teaching in towns like Rochdale, 
Chesterfield, Wrexham, and Longton. 

Life in Lancashire and North Staffordshire was a revelation.” Here amidst 
“Nonconformist chapels and strong trade unionism,” Tawney encountered 
“the normal working class life which he had missed in London.” The people 
he worked with in Whitechapel were feckless and demoralized. In the north 
a stronger social spirit prevailed, binding people into communities even where 
work was scarce and living conditions straitened. The contrast between the 
two scenarios transformed Tawney’s attitude toward social reform. “[R]eliev- 
ing distress,’ “patching up failures,” “reclaiming the broken down,’ were “all 
good and necessary”? Such measures, however, treated symptoms, but did 
not address causes. “The social problem” needed a systemic solution. “One 
whole wing of social reformers” had “gone astray” in imagining that institu- 
tions like Toynbee Hall could make a real difference.”* It was “no use devising 
relief schemes for a community where the normal relationships are felt to be 
unjust.’?° 

A more systematic approach was under development in the work of the 
Fabians, led by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. As a younger man Tawney had 
been sympathetic with their ideas. At Oxford, Tawney had broached social 
questions with a meticulous empiricism. With William Beveridge, he had 
sought “to add to the unnumbered crowd of societies” an association for “the 
writing of papers on social questions from a matter of fact and as far as pos- 
sible practical point of view”? At the first and only meeting of this abortive 
society, Tawney read a paper on the “Taxation of Site Values.” Beveridge’s path 
to power would essentially continue in this vein. He became an expert on 
unemployment insurance, went to work for the Board of Trade under Win- 
ston Churchill, became permanent secretary of the Ministry of Food during 
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the war, and then served as director of the London School of Economics.”’ In 
1906, between teaching commitments in Glasgow, Tawney got to know the 
Webbs in London. They became friends. 

But differences between Tawney’s own developing outlook and the Webbs’ 
Fabianism soon emerged.”* Tawney had become active in the National Anti- 
Sweating League, campaigning (from headquarters on Mecklenburgh Square, 
where the Tawneys would live once they returned to London) for improve- 
ment of the wages and conditions in sweated trades like tailoring and box- 
making. The Webbs argued for the national legislation of a minimum wage. 
Tawney objected to this specific proposal in sharp terms. “It means that peo- 
ple are not paid what they are worth, but what is necessary to keep them work- 
ing. That is how a horse or a slave is paid”? Reflecting upon the differences 
between his own outlook and the Webbs’ a few years later, Tawney recognized 
them as utilitarians, descended directly from Jeremy Bentham, J. S. Mill, and 
Victorian liberalism, and he realized that from a utilitarian point of view there 
was nothing specific to be said against sweated labor.*° For Tawney, that com- 
plaisance was unconscionable. 

In 1905 it was economics that Tawney had wanted to teach. That soon 
changed. “There is no such thing as a science of economics,” he wrote in his 
commonplace book in 1913, “nor ever will be.” 


It is just cant, and Marshall’s talk as to the need for social problems to be 
studied by “the same order of mind which tests the stability of a battleship 
in bad weather” is twaddle.*" 


“Too much time is spent today upon outworks, by writers who pile up statis- 
tics and facts, but never get to the heart of the problem,’ Tawney wrote at 
around the same time. In seeking broader orientations, he looked to history. 
By 1908 it was “some parts of economics and history” that he wanted to “mas- 
ter”? But academic mastery was again in itself not enough. He wanted to mix 
“scientific study” and “practical business,” “the one helping the other”: “books 
without things make Oxford dons, and things without books make borough 
councillors, between whom the world goes to the devil.”* Politics held some 
appeal. Tawney would run for parliament without success three times between 
1918 and 1922. But politics was clamorous, dry, and remote, bereft of “appeal to 
noble and important emotions and beliefs.”** Reformers were preoccupied by 
band-aid solutions, politicians “with the manipulation of forces and interests,” 
economists with “outworks.” What was “the heart of the problem’? It was “not 
economic,” Tawney wrote, it was “a question of moral relationships.’*> “Modern 
society” was “sick through the absence of a moral ideal.”*° 

By May 6, 1910, when Edward VII died suddenly, the country was perched 
precariously on the verge of constitutional crisis.*” The campaign for women’s 
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suffrage was entering its militant phase, with prominent proponents—led by 
Sylvia and Emmeline Pankhurst—soon to resort to window-breaking and 
arson.** The prospect of Home Rule for Ireland prompted Ulster unionists 
encouraged by Conservative parliamentarians to form a paramilitary pledged 
to resist majority Catholic rule.*? Industrial disputes became increasingly nu- 
merous and tense, as a concerted decade-long attempt to forestall militancy 
by extending the government’s conciliatory role and facilitating parliamentary 
representation for workers proved unsuccessful.*° The authority of parlia- 
ment, and with it confidence in the capacity of liberal constitutionalism to 
contain pressures for social change and maintain social order in Britain, was 
cast in doubt in dramatic fashion. 

This late-Edwardian crisis deepened understandings of the nature of the 
“social problem” in Britain.*! As first raised in the studies of Charles Booth 
and Seebohm Rowntree, the social problem had been primarily a humanitar- 
ian issue, generating a concern among sections of the metropolitan middle 
class to ameliorate the urban poverty that decades of prosperity had failed to 
shift. Toynbee Hall, where Tawney spent his early twenties, was a response to 
the social problem so conceived. At the turn of the century humanitarian con- 
siderations had been overlaid with concerns about national prestige and impe- 
rial power. Problems raising an army to defend imperial possessions in the 
Boer War made the physical debility of sections of the urban working class a 
political issue. Relieving poverty and improving welfare became a matter of 
“national efficiency”—a paradigm that favored the utilitarianism of the Fabi- 
ans. The constitutional crisis of the late Edwardian period gave the social 
problem a new complexion. “Much of the attention” long “spent on relief,” 
Tawney observed in 1913, was now being “divert[ed] to questions of social 
organisation.”*” The impoverishment of parts of the proletariat now figured 
as incidents of a more pervasive deficit of social solidarity. The minimal cohe- 
sives that had seemed adequate in the age of Gladstone could not contain the 
political energies the new century was arousing. 

It was in this moment of crisis that Tawney’s sense of purpose quickened. 
British society was disintegrating in a clash of groups and interests. The reduc- 
tion of interpersonal relationships to the terms of economic exchange encour- 
aged by Victorian political economy—the elevation of what we would now 
call “methodological individualism” into a social philosophy—came to seem 
a dangerous fallacy. It made opposing viewpoints incommensurable, aggravat- 
ing disagreements. New conceptions of “unity” were needed. “Unity, Tawney 
wrote in 1913, “is to be desired in all those matters which involve the everyday 
life of mankind, not in the sense that all must believe the same things or act in 
the same way, but in the sense that one man must not suppose that what an- 
other believes is dictated solely by selfish interests.” 
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While disapproving of his actions he may be able to see that it has a moral 
justification. It is just this moral justification which is lacking in the eco- 
nomic life of today. It is just the lack of it which turns disagreement into 
discord and bitterness.** 


The question of moral relationships provided a way to rediscover and re- 
store the moral or non-economic dimension in human relations which this 
reduction in terms had attenuated and obscured. 


Idealism 


Tawney was not the first to reformulate the social problem in this way. Part of 
the work had been done earlier by exponents of the moral philosophy of Ide- 
alism, which had emerged in the second half of the nineteenth century as the 
answer to an earlier crisis of faith. In the mid-Victorian period, Evangelical 
emphasis on the veracity of scripture generated a ferment of biblical criticism. 
The literal truth of the stories recorded in the Bible became an historical ques- 
tion, and the chronology laid down in the Bible proved increasingly difficult 
to reconcile with the findings of contemporary science. In Oxford, a “high 
church” movement determined to sustain dogma on the basis of the authority 
of Christian teaching separated from a “broad church” movement intent upon 
transposing belief into terms more consonant with the spirit of the age. Balliol 
College, where Tawney matriculated in 1899, was the center of the broad 
church movement. The central thrust of this movement was to formulate 
Christian belief in the terms of metaphysics—neither authority nor historical 
evidence but reason alone could uphold all that carried permanent value in 
Christianity.** The key figures in this movement were Benjamin Jowett and T. 
H. Green. While Jowett remained an ardent Christian, Green dissociated 
Christian moral precepts from the faith itself. One of the central propositions 
of Idealist metaphysics was that the “real will” of individuals was to be inte- 
grated into a higher unity, that self-realization involved the subordination of 
individual eccentricities to a larger social purpose. Centripetal forces exceeded 
the divisive power of allegiance to class and interest. 

One prominent permutation of Idealist metaphysics to emerge from Bal- 
liol in this period was a vision of the state as a power synthesizing cohesion 
out of the anarchic play of “actual” (as distinct from “real”) “wills.” Bernard 
Bosanquet left Balliol to witness urban poverty for himself. Like Tawney after 
him, Bosanquet went to Toynbee Hall. In between errands he wrote The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State (1899).** Bosanquet acknowledged (following 
Green) that the self was complex. The transcendent real will or true object 
was obscured by fickle actual wills. What we really want gets lost behind tran- 
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sient impulses and affects. But since (returning to Idealism’s key precept) our 
real will was unity, the embodiment or personification of temporal solidarity 
could offer individuals a lead, arbitrating in the inward conflict between pass- 
ing affects and permanent interests, the actual and the real. That embodiment 
was the state. By submitting to the authority of the state, individuals could 
ensure that their real will prevailed. 

The idea that the state could play so active an ameliorative role in personal 
life was novel; Victorian liberalism had envisaged the state as a night watch- 
man.*° But at the turn of the twentieth century it was increasingly plausible. 
The national government at Westminster was accumulating power and accept- 
ing broader responsibilities.*” Problems of poverty, public health, and mate- 
rial welfare had been dealt with mainly at the municipal level and through 
philanthropic concerns. The recriminations from failure in the Boer War made 
the social problem a national problem, legitimating a national response. The 
perceived German challenge to Britain’s status as “top nation” prompted calls 
for protection—a policy only Westminster could implement. The first ele- 
ments of the welfare state were enacted after 1906. A dispute about the gover- 
nance of the Free Church of Scotland was remitted to the House of Lords to 
resolve—raising allegations of state interference in associational life.** In- 
creasingly hostile industrial relations involved the courts—engendering fears 
that the state was attacking the autonomy of trade unions and undermining 
the principle of free collective bargaining.*” 

In the early twentieth century, the austere forms of rationality that Green's 
Idealism had relied upon to sustain its confidence in the movement toward 
unity no longer seemed pervasive. Signs of what the lapsed Fabian Graham 
Wallas called an “inner strain”’—of what George Dangerfield would later de- 
scribe as “irrational storms” looming on the horizon—were evident to all who 
“trie[d] to interpret the obscure feelings of half-articulate men and women” in 
this period.*° The “haven” of “the cautious phrase,” “the respectable gesture,” 
and “the considered display of reasonable emotions” had “lost its charms” 
and—‘worse still, its peace.” 


Its waters, no longer unruffled by the wind, ceased to reflect with compla- 
cent ease, the settled skies, the untangled stars of accepted behaviour and 
sensible conviction; and men, with a defiance they could not hope to un- 
derstand, began to put forth upon little excursions into the vast, the dark, 
the driven seas beyond.*? 


“In England,’ Wallas wrote in The Great Society (1914), a book that left its mark 
upon Tawney, “the ‘particularism’ of trades and professions and the racial feel- 
ing of Wales or Ulster, of Scotland or Catholic Ireland, seem to be growing 
stronger not weaker.’*” 
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[E]verywhere the preachers of Syndicalism and “direct action,” the editors 
of clericalist newspapers, the owners of “predatory wealth,” claim to repre- 
sent the real and growing social forces as against the phrase-makers, the 
undenominationalists, the bloodless traitors to class or church, who stand 
for the community as a whole. 


A second edition of Bosanquet’s book was published in 1910.°* The prewar 
crisis made it more, not less, influential. Bosanquet’s vision of the state as ar- 
biter in the inward contest between actual and real wills provided a kind of 
shelter from the inner strain and the irrational storms Dangerfield and Wallas 
had forecast. It was one of the works that made the Victorian jurist A. V. 
Dicey’s claim (made in 1906 and reiterated in 1914) that Britain was proceed- 
ing through a transition from “individualism” to “collectivism” superficially 
credible.*> And the currency of Bosanquet’s theory was further heightened by 
the mobilization for war in 1914. The ecstasy of patriotism that the war created 
put the quietus to the disturbances that previously had seemed so troubling. 
The suffragettes swapped setting fires for passing out feathers. The Orange- 
men put down dummy rifles and enlisted. The workers volunteered in huge 
numbers, and the state entered into active collaboration with the trade unions, 
encouraging membership so as to simplify the organization of wartime pro- 
duction. The constitutional crisis was averted, at least for a time. 

In Green’s Idealism, reason sustained social unity. Christian moral precepts 
could be upheld irrespective of biblical criticism, and regardless of the dimin- 
ishing authority of the church. The episode Dangerfield remembered as the 
“strange death of Liberal England” had challenged the supposition that reason 
was pervasive and powerful enough to discharge the cohesive function Green 
reserved for it. Bosanquet’s theory of the state—validated by the real-world 
concentration of prerogatives and responsibilities long held at a local level on 
the national government at Westminster, a process dramatically intensified by 
war—had provided reassurance, making this incipient social unity more tan- 
gible. As the conflict wore on, however, and the initial bout of patriotic fervor 
abated, necessitating the introduction of conscription (and then the impris- 
onment of conscientious objectors), mostly complaisant attitudes toward the 
growth of state power hardened.*° 

In 1918 the sociologist L. T. Hobhouse published a widely influential broad- 
side against Bosanquet. In a powerful piece of polemic, he recalled the mem- 
ory of a summer afternoon in a Highgate garden in 1914 reading Kant with his 
son, and juxtaposed that memory with the spectacle of a Gotha raid on Lon- 
don seen from the same garden three years later, his son now flying planes for 
the RAF.*’ The Gotha raids, Hobhouse charged, were the “visible and tangible 
outcome” of the theory of the “god-state” (i.e., the theory that made the state 
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arbiter of the distinction between the “real” will and the merely “apparent” ) 
and the concept of freedom (“harmony with the true law of one’s being” ) that 
it was taken to support.°* Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of the State, Hob- 
house maintained, advanced a “false and wicked doctrine,” engendering inter- 
national aggression. Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory would appear in a third 
edition in 1920 and then a fourth in 1923. But its currency was devalued by 
Hobhouse’s attack. 

The social problem of the late Victorian and Edwardian periods, reaching 
its most acute phase in the “death of Liberal England,” revealed that mutual 
utility—rational, self-interested actors meeting in markets overseen by a night 
watchman state—was not a sufficient basis for social order. The initial re- 
sponse to this realization had been to pivot from “individualism” to “collectiv- 
ism,” swapping the social philosophy of laissez-faire for conceptions of a 
strong, unifying state. But during and after the First World War, state power 
came to be seen as inimical to freedom. And in that moment a search for new 
ideas about what held social life together began. A group of lawyers and politi- 
cal theorists had been looking for such ideas since the turn of the century. 
Their initiative ultimately failed; by 1918, its days were numbered. But it is the 
attempt that interests us here. The lawyers and political theorists who have 
come to be known as the “pluralists” were the first to set out on this search for 
a social principle apart from the binary alternatives of individualism and col- 
lectivism. Pluralism was a failure. But its failure cleared the way for the subse- 
quent attempts of the moral economists to pursue the same end by distinct 
means. 


Pluralism 


Through the turn of the century the Cambridge legal historian F. W. Maitland 
wrote a series of essays on some anomalies in English jurisprudence.*” He was 
worried by the growth of the state. Absolutism in Europe, Maitland believed, 
was a product of social atomization, a “pulverising, macadamising tendency, 
working from century to century to reduce to nullity... all that intervenes 
between man and state.” That tendency was now becoming discernible in 
Britain. Under Maitland’s analysis the contemporary growth of the state 
emerged as a harbinger of tyranny. 

In manifesting this “macadamising tendency” contemporary Britain was 
beginning to bridge the gap that had always separated English jurisprudence 
from British social and political practice. In the political philosophy of 
Thomas Hobbes, sovereignty was absolute, and so group life was precarious. 
The various associations and corporations that English law recognized came 
into existence only at the behest of the state. It was by sovereign concession 
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that they acquired standing independent of the “natural” persons who were 
their members. And as such these associations and corporations—including 
churches and trade unions—had no real independence in law. The state could 
interfere in their internal affairs without limit, and the organizations had no 
choice but to comply, upon threat of dissolution. In practice, corporations and 
associations had always enjoyed more independence than this jurisprudential 
position allowed. But in the late nineteenth century the growth of the state 
put that practical independence in question. The Scottish Church and Taff 
Vale cases underlined Maitland’s concerns. 

The legal anomalies that interested Maitland most were those in which the 
distinction between artificial personality and natural personality blurred. 
When a country parson died, his parsonage—a corporation sole, in law, 
whose existence should formally lapse with the death of its only member— 
did not dissolve.® It survived, pending the appointment of the next parson. 
The country parsonage had this strange longevity in common with the United 
Kingdom. Upon the death of the monarch, the realm did not expire; rather, it 
stood unattended pending the coronation of the new monarch. And this was 
notwithstanding the formal jurisprudential proposition that a corporation has 
no life but that which its members bring to it. The institution of the corpora- 
tion sole—the device that facilitated succession among country parsons and 
kings and queens of England—suggested otherwise. Maitland used these 
anomalies to make the argument that there was scope in English jurispru- 
dence to recognize that corporations and associations were seized of “real 
personality.” They were more than artificial persons insubstantial apart from 
the natural persons who comprised their membership. They had a life of their 
own, standing independent of their members. They had more than artificial 
personality, and could not be dealt with so summarily by the state. Maitland 
was trying to establish what had long been observed in practice as a matter of 
jurisprudential principle. 

Why did the nature of corporations and associations—whether they were 
seized of something more than artificial personality which the state could dis- 
solve as readily as it had created, or whether they were seized of real personal- 
ity, a category unknown to Hobbes—matter? It mattered to Maitland because 
recognizing corporate life as real served to militate against social atomization 
without enlarging the power of the state. In the late nineteenth century the 
idea that markets could sustain social order was losing credibility. And the role 
of the state was being commensurately enlarged. Mid-Victorian principles of 
order through commercial exchange were yielding once more to conceptions 
of sovereign power more readily associated with seventeenth-century social 
and political thought. It was becoming clear, moreover, that social forces 
shaped selfhood in more subtle ways than the Victorians had imagined. In the 
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Idealist analysis, as we have seen, social life served to arbitrate in the inward 
struggle between actual and real wills. If the state subsumed all of social life, 
in this context, it accumulated enormous powers of persuasion. Maitland ab- 
horred that prospect. If man was a social animal, it was dangerous to let the 
state dominate social life. Reinforcing the practical independence long en- 
joyed by corporations and associations in English politics by making room in 
English law for the proposition that such organizations were seized of real 
personality was a prophylactic against such aggrandizement of the state. 

Maitland affected diffidence in matters of political philosophy, proceeding 
as though he were simply reconciling English law with its own unacknowl- 
edged principles, but his ideas were radically innovative. In modern jurispru- 
dence and political philosophy since Hobbes, who had built in turn upon 
foundations laid in Roman law, group life was strictly ancillary to the political 
needs of pre-social individuals. “Natural persons” came first. In Hobbes’s Le- 
viathan, the only real persons are natural persons. The state is created by the 
several natural persons who propose to secure for themselves the advantages 
of stable government acting in concert in the form of a commonwealth. The 
commonwealth has no substantive existence apart from the personalities of 
its constituting members. The commonwealth creates the state. The state is a 
fictitious person. It can act only through representatives—natural persons act- 
ing in the capacity of the sovereign. The sovereign authority includes powers 
of artifice with which the sovereign can create certain forms of legal personal- 
ity—corporations and other associations. But these are not real, they are arti- 
ficial. In Hobbes, “the parts come before the whole?” $° 

Maitland envisioned group life differently. He imagined “a unity which is 
prior to, and in some senses determinant of, the individuality of a group’s 
members,” in which “the whole comes before the parts.”™ This is at first glance 
a strange means of limiting the power of the state, putting unity before indi- 
viduality. But the “group” Maitland had in mind was not the state. Indeed, it 
was not a singular group at all, but rather, groups in plural. The extant organiz- 
ing principle of “unity-in-plurality’—where unity was always “consequent 
upon some arrangement between the group’s individual members,” where “the 
parts come before the whole’— took individuals to be fully formed before they 
entered into social and political life, self-sufficient irrespective of social afhilia- 
tions and affections. Maitland was developing a principle to fit a dispensation 
in which individuality was a product of unity, in which selfhood was shaped by 
groups. Given the supposition that man was a social animal, plurality in group 
life became crucial. Without it, freedom was jeopardized. If one group—the 
state—were left to shape selfhood, individuality was compromised. 

Maitland grounded his arguments in English legal history, but his inspira- 
tion and part of his authority came from abroad. Hobbes scholars in Germany 
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had set out upon the same search for means of transcending a binary choice 
between individualism and collectivism in advance of Maitland and his con- 
temporaries.®° The process of unification under Prussian rule had stirred cog- 
nate apprehensions about state power. The legal historian Otto von Gierke 
had discovered the concept of the Genossenschaft or “fellowship,” a principle 
at variance with Roman models of unity-in-plurality.°° Gierke’s concept be- 
came the warrant for Maitland’s proposition that English law recognized real 
personality in corporations, despite Hobbes. A fellowship in Gierke’s account 
was seized not merely of artificial personality created by sovereign concession. 
A fellowship was a real person—neither natural (like humans), fictional (like 
the state), or artificial (like corporations under English law, in Hobbes’s 
account)—a creature independent both of its individual members and of the 
state. A fellowship was greater than the sum of its parts, not merely in law or 
artifice but in substance, for real. A fellowship was not simply an organization 
in which several natural persons complete and sufficient to themselves come 
together for some instrumental purpose. A fellowship in Gierke’s conception 
was as much constitutive of its individual members as constituted by its indi- 
vidual members. 

Maitland’s argument was not that the state should be construed as a fellow- 
ship. (That was Bosanquet’s argument, though Bosanquet—who was indiffer- 
ent to jurisprudential technicalities—did not put it that way.)°” It was rather 
that it was through fellowship that natural persons—conceived as social ani- 
mals—became aware of themselves as distinct individuals. Gierke’s fellow- 
ship was Maitland’s model for group life. Hobbes’s conception of sovereignty 
could stand: individuals affected in and through group life still came together 
in the commonwealth to create the state. Maitland was not a syndicalist. But 
Hobbes’s conception of sovereign power would be modified by the recogni- 
tion that corporations had real personality, that they did not depend on the 
concession of the sovereign for their existence. It was not through the state 
that social life affects individuals, but in groups. The whole comes before the 
parts, but the wholes too are plural. 

The really difficult question for pluralists was how unity between these sev- 
eral wholes was to be achieved, and how the integrity of the wider polity was 
thus to be maintained. For Gierke—Maitland’s inspiration—this had been 
less of a problem. The concept of the Rechtstaat—untranslatable into En- 
glish—provided a framework within which concord between the polity’s plu- 
ral fellowships could be envisaged. English jurisprudence knew no compara- 
ble framework. For some among the eccentric succession who came in 
Maitland’s train, this was not a problem. J. N. Figgis, the Anglican cleric and 
historian of political thought, cheerfully described himself as a syndicalist.°* 
But in the moment of the constitutional crisis of the late Edwardian period, 
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most were far less willing to imagine that Britain could hold together as a col- 
location of groups without an overarching state to keep order between these 
groups. Alongside churches and moderate trade unions, associational life in 
early twentieth-century Britain encompassed militant movements that did 
not respect the parameters of the constitution—syndicalist workers and suf- 
fragettes and Orangemen. The activities of comparable groups elsewhere in 
Europe were proving even more destabilizing. In an age of incipient extremes, 
replacing the concession theory with a concept of real group personality was 
a risk. Some— principally Figgis—were willing to take it. But most were not. 

Maitland died in 1906. It fell to his protégé Ernest Barker to oversee the 
translation of Gierke’s writings into English. When he wrote the introduction 
to the translation of Gierke’s Natural Law and the Theory of Society 1500-1800 
in 1934, Barker deplored the theory of real personality of groups imported 
with the earlier volumes of Gierke’s writings.’ Though this theory counter- 
acted atomization, it incubated dangerous new pathologies: in recalling the 
individual to social life, the theory of the real personality tended to “[engulf] 
his life, and [absorb] his individuality,’ in a process vividly illustrated in con- 
temporary Germany.” As a plurality of fellowships gave way to the domi- 
nance of “single movement or party,” the very eventuality Maitland had set 
out to avoid—man’s social self becoming beholden to a unitary center of 
power—was accomplished even more definitively.”* Barker did not wish to 
preserve the dispensation in which men and women were conceived as fully 
formed and self-sufficient before they entered into society and engaged in 
politics. But he refused to countenance the scenario his mentor Maitland had 
envisaged in which groups seized of real personality came to be seen as the 
crucible of individual selfhood, because he recognized that English law thus 
modified had no means of precluding the monopolization of group life by a 
“single movement or party.” There had to be other means of counteracting 
social atomization, because the means the pluralists had initially pursued led 
to the very scenario—the substitution of an austere individualism for a dan- 
gerous collectivism—they had set out to avoid. 


Guild Socialism 


Another in the eccentric succession who came after Maitland was G.D.H. 
Cole. Cole rose to prominence as the leader of “guild socialism.” The guild idea 
became prominent in English social and political thought in the first decade 
of the new century.’” It was bound up with a broader ferment of interest in the 
medieval period that intensified in the early twentieth century.’”* The guild 
idea entailed the establishment of what advocates called “self-government in 
industry,” under which trade unions would be converted from “protective 
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organisations of wage and salary earners” into “managing and controlling or- 
ganisations, including the whole necessary personnel of industry,’ and would 
work “in conjunction with a democratic State” to organize economic produc- 
tion.”* The National Guilds League was founded in 1908. The New Age, a liter- 
ary magazine, became a center for discussion of the implications of the guild 
idea.” One of the distinguishing features of that idea was its interest in the 
spiritual as much as material welfare of workers. Labor was not an article of 
commerce, marketable with the same facility as corn or cattle. This was a prop- 
osition that commanded assent among conservatives as well as socialists. Both 
The New Age and the National Guilds League encompassed a great diversity 
of political opinion, “from the extreme right, which look[ed] to a gradual de- 
velopment of guilds by the consent of the more progressive employers, to the 
extreme left, which corresponds closely in method and outlook to the Marxian 
Industrial Unions.”’° Indeed, the National Guilds League was among the first 
in a series of corporatist initiatives punctuating the first half of the twentieth 
century in Britain, involving collaborations between groups and interests 
whose interactions had historically been antagonistic outside the normal 
channels of political contestation.” The NGL envisaged a reorganization of 
industry that would redress workers’ grievances (denominated in both mate- 
rial and spiritual terms) while securing productivity gains for owners and ef- 
ficiency gains for consumers. The guild idea had too much in common with 
fascism to survive long into the interwar period.’* But corporatist approaches 
were renewed in other forms, most conspicuously in the discourse on “plan- 
ning” in the 1930s.” Guild socialism was the left wing of the NGL. Cole was 
its key figure. As a distinct social and political theory, guild socialism only took 
definite shape toward the end of the First World War. Its shelf life was brief. 
By 1934 Cole admitted that guild socialism was finished.*° 

When Cole set about formulating guild socialist ideas more systematically 
after the war, one of his first concerns was to clarify the relationship between 
guild socialism and the pluralist innovations in jurisprudence and political 
theory undertaken by Maitland and Barker. Cole was wholly in sympathy with 
the pluralists’ concern to find ways of counteracting social atomization, sup- 
planting the market as the key principle of social order, while maintaining 
limits to the power of the state. The pluralists and particularly Barker would 
soon conclude that some means other than innovation in jurisprudence had 
to be found to achieve that objective. Cole had reached a similar conclusion 
even sooner. In Social Theory (1920), Cole sought to reconcile the program of 
guild socialism with the terms of what he called “classical Political Theory,” by 
which he meant the paradigm in political philosophy that the pluralists had 
been trying to modify, to which Hobbes was central.’ He concluded that 
neither classical Political Theory nor the innovations within it attempted by 
the pluralists were going to be much help.*” 
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“[C]lassical Political Theory,” Cole wrote in Social Theory, had treated the 
state as “the embodiment and representative of the social consciousness”: 
“the State’s actions” were treated as definitive of “the actions of men in Soci- 
ety,” “the relations of the State and the individual” had become “the chief, and 
almost the only, subject-matter of Social Theory.” “Over against the State and 
its action and activities,” Cole wrote, echoing Maitland, 


this form of theory has set indiscriminately the whole complex of individu- 
als and other associations and institutions, and has treated all their mani- 
festations as individual actions without vital distinction or difference.** 


Classical Political Theory, in other words, was complicit in the “maca- 
damis[ation]” of “all that intervenes between man and state,’ which Maitland 
had written about at the turn of the century. Political philosophy as it had 
developed since Hobbes tended to atomize individuals. Hobbes had been 
determined to refute Aristotelian conjectures of man’s innate sociability. He 
had insisted that the impulses to seek recognition which brought men and 
women into society were sources not of concord but of conflict. Hobbes 
challenged the idea that an innate sociability could be relied upon to stabilize 
the social order. In doing so he accentuated the sufficiency of individuals 
unto themselves: they associated not to realize some inchoate sense of self 
but to secure pre-political interests. Whatever group life developed within 
the domain constructed by the state was strictly ancillary to that primary 
material concern. Cole returned to something like the earlier Aristotelian 
conception of self and society. It was axiomatic that selfhood was social, that 
it was in and through associations and institutions including the state that 
personality took form. An “infinitely subtle and various personality” was im- 
manent in each individual, and it was society which enabled one to “express” 
this personality, it was social life which “call[ed]” it “out.’** Outside of soci- 
ety, selfhood is inchoate and insubstantial. It is only in and through social 
action that self-realization is possible. For Cole, social theory—the genus of 
which political theory was a species—needed to be brought into conformity 
with that supposition. 

Maitland and his successors had experimented with means of forestalling 
the reduction of social life in all its complexity to the concept of the state by 
imputing real personality to groups. Pluralism ended with Barker, who—as 
we have seen—shied away from ascribing real personality to groups in law for 
fear of licensing extremism. Like Barker, Cole denied that corporations and 
associations should be regarded as “persons,” “in any real sense.’** But his 
reasoning was different. For Cole, informed by the guild idea, associations and 
corporations were defined by the functions or purposes they served. A person 
does not have a function or purpose. He or she has a personality, “infinitely 
subtle and various,’ ready to be “call[ed]” into existence by society. To reduce 
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that personality to the status of a purpose or function would be degrading. 
But integral to personality was willfulness. As well as or as part of the ethereal 
quality of personality, a person for Cole had “wills’—as the Idealists held. It 
was those individual wills, in turn, that gave civic associations their functions 
or purposes. It was in and through associations and corporations that indi- 
viduals enacted their wills. 


As soon as we view the social scene in this light, the whole outlook is at 
once different. Not only the state, but all the other forms of association in 
which men join or are joined together for the execution of any social pur- 
pose, are seen as expressing and embodying in various manners and de- 
grees the wills of the individuals who compose them.*® 


The preoccupation of the pluralists had been with the personality of the 
group and with the personality of the state. Cole was shifting attention to the 
personality of the individual, the “natural person” that pluralist political the- 
ory had more or less taken as given. 


Our study of Social Theory will begin, then, not with the State, nor with 
any other particular form of association, but with association as a whole, 
and the way in which men act through associations in supplement and 
complement to their actions as isolated or private individuals.°” 


The study of “association as a whole” was not so far removed from what 
J. N. Figgis and Ernest Barker, after Maitland, were engaged in. But attending 
to “the way in which men act through associations in supplement and comple- 
ment to their actions as isolated or private individuals” was an innovation. In 
counteracting the tendency to reduce social life to relations between the indi- 
vidual and the state, the pluralists had concentrated on the nature of the 
group, seeking to preclude its absorption into the state. Cole proposed to 
begin not with “the State” or with “any other particular form of association” 
but with the impulse to social action. Cole’s focus fell not on the state or the 
group but on the social self, and on the means by which people acted “through 
associations in supplement and complement” to their actions as “isolated or 
private individuals.’ 

It was increasingly clear after the First World War that the state was only 
one among a number of possible sites of social action. The emergence of what 
would come to be called nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), particu- 
larly those that were “international in orientation,’ availed individuals of new 
means of enacting their wills through associations other than the state.** But 
it was not only and indeed not even primarily on the international plane that 
associations multiplied. In 1920, Cole still hoped that the guild idea had life in 
it, and this idea anticipated the reconstitution of social and economic life in 
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such a way that trade unions became syndicates through which workers par- 
ticipated in the management of the enterprises that employed them. Along- 
side vocational guilds, urban crowds and modern political parties—not least 
the emergent Labour party—were among the nascent movements through 
which individuals could act “in supplement and complement to their actions 
as private individuals.” And with this reconstitution of social life came new 
problems. 

How was the multiplicity of individual wills to be reconciled? In Idealist 
metaphysics, an incipient harmony between the real wills of individuals ob- 
tained. It was the role of civil society (for T. H. Green) or of the state (for 
Bernard Bosanquet) to sustain that harmony by arbitrating between the actual 
and the real wills within individuals. For pluralists—where this problem fig- 
ured as the prospective clash of the real personalities of the manifold groups 
into which social life resolved—it was precisely that one could not bank on 
such concord materializing that the idea of making non-state corporate iden- 
tity “real” had to be abandoned. Cole did not have a straightforward answer 
to the question. Indeed, he is sometimes read as having denied that the ques- 
tion arose, as having believed that the risk of conflict between multiplicitous 
wills that gave purpose or function to groups was negligible.’ 

Cole was attuned to the problem. But he sought its solution not in a con- 
ception of the state or of civil society as stabilizing agent but in inquiries into 
the nature of the impulse to social action that moved men and women to seek 
to supplement and complement their actions as private individuals by asso- 
ciating in groups. The “multiplicity and possible conflict of loyalties and obli- 
gations involved for the individual in simultaneous membership of several 
[non-state] associations” was certainly a potential problem for individuals 
personally and for the stability of the social order more generally. But for Cole 
it was a problem without an institutional solution. It was a problem best ap- 
proached through the study “not of [social] institutions themselves,” but 
rather “of the motives and impulses by which men are moved in their social 
actions through institutions and associations”? The relevant conceptual tools 
were not those of political philosophy, but rather those of social psychology. 
Robert Michels’s Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties was “per- 
haps the best modern example of this form of study in its developed form.””" 
Graham Wallas’s Human Nature in Politics was another promising example. 
The nucleus of this form of study was to be found in the work of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau.” 


At one extreme, this type of theory finds its place in the study of “mob” 
or “crowd” psychology, the impulses and ways of action of a barely or- 
ganized human group. At the other extreme, it studies, from the same 
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standpoint, the psychological aspects of the most complicated and highly 
developed form of social association, and endeavours, like the psychology 
of individual conduct, to formulate the general rules which guide the ac- 
tions of men in association as individual psychology studies the diseases 
of personality.”° 


Cole envisaged a process of adjustment occurring at the individual level, 
making divergent wills commensurable, instilling men and women with gen- 
eral rules to guide their actions in association. Social life was not a clash be- 
tween contending individuals who had entered into society pre-formed with 
pre-conceived claims to pursue and interests to advance. It was an interaction 
between socially conditioned individuals, acting according to learned dynam- 
ics or “general rules” which contained conflict and fostered solidarity. 

“While the political philosophers are holding high argument about the 
philosophical theory of the state, and the relation to it of the individual,” Cole 
declared, “the world around them has become interested in a new set of prob- 
lems.’* Four decades later Peter Laslett would represent this moment as the 
“death” of political philosophy in Britain.’ What Tawney called “criticisms of 
the omnicompetent state” fell silent.’ “From 1920 onwards,” David Runci- 
man writes, “there was no-one in England prepared to further the case against 
the idea of a single unitary state, and its single sovereignty” ’”” The philosophi- 
cal argument with Hobbes was abandoned. But this was not because social 
and political theorists had decided after all to accept Hobbes’s solution to the 
social problem as it had come to be understood by the end of the First World 
War. The pluralists gave up on the idea of supplanting Hobbes’s model of self 
and society (unity-in-plurality, in which the parts come prior to the whole) 
with something akin to Gierke’s alternative model (plurality-in-unity, in 
which the whole precedes the parts), fearing that to confer real personality on 
groups fosters political extremism.”® But at the same time the guild socialists 
led by Cole grew indifferent to the formal, abstract position set down in juris- 
prudence and political philosophy. They shifted their focus from “institutions 
themselves”—the abstract nature of the state and of non-state associations, 
the dynamics of interaction between “man” and “state”—to “the motives and 
impulses by which men are moved in their social action.” In this they were 
inspired by social psychology, as practiced in the twentieth century by Robert 
Michels and Graham Wallas, themselves rehabilitating approaches established 
in the eighteenth century by (among others) Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Ernest Barker, in his introduction to the final installment of Gierke’s writ- 
ings in 1934, described the pivot away from law and formal, abstract concep- 
tions of state and corporation in simpler terms. Law was one thing. Social real- 
ity was another. Jurisprudence might reduce social life to the bare terms of 
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individual and state, treating everything that intervened between the two as 
ancillary and insubstantial, but that was not how life was actually lived. At first 
glance, this was merely another exercise in the new-fashioned English practice 
of “muddling through.’” But that first impression belies the deeper signifi- 
cance of the turn that social and political thought in Britain took at this mo- 
ment. In separating law and social reality, and insisting that the structure of 
the former was only a partial and reductive reflection of the latter, a conve- 
nience devised for certain narrow political purposes, Cole and Barker made 
experimentation with alternative principles of social order possible. The for- 
mal domain of law and the state came to be seen as overlaid by informal stric- 
tures of convention, custom, and tradition, and undergirded by habits of do- 
mesticity and privacy.’ 

R. H. Tawney had begun to rise to public prominence on the eve of the 
First World War. In 1912 he was appointed a lead writer on “labour subjects” 
for the Manchester Guardian. In 1913 he was made director of the Ratan Tata 
Foundation, a social research institution attached to the London School of 
Economics. He moved with his wife Jeanette (nee Beveridge, younger sister 
of Tawney’s friend William) from Manchester to central London. After war 
broke out, Tawney became “restless in his academic work.” +°" Instead of join- 
ing a volunteer battalion in London, in the company of public school boys and 
university men, Tawney went back to Manchester and enlisted as a private in 
one of the “pals battalions,’ units that friends and neighbors could join on the 
promise of serving together. Tawney refused to accept a commission when it 
was offered, less out of solidarity with his fellow enlisted men that out of anxi- 
ety about “pretending to teach what I don’t know myself” +°? He was wounded 
on the Somme in the summer of 1916. Back in London he became active in 
arguments over postwar reconstruction. Through Thomas Jones—a Welsh 
economist and adult education enthusiast whom Tawney had met in Glasgow, 
where Jones had also been teaching, and who was now a Whitehall staffer— 
Tawney was invited with the classicist and internationalist Alfred Zimmern 
and others to address Lloyd George, the Minister for Munitions, on “the need 
for a new spirit in government and the conduct of the war.’™ This was not 
the last time Jones would bring Tawney’s ideas before cabinet members.'™* 

In 1919 Tawney was appointed to the Royal Commission on the Coal In- 
dustry, chaired by Mr. Justice Sankey. He was one of three economists re- 
cruited, with Sidney Webb and Leo Chiozza Money—probably at Webb’s 
suggestion. Beatrice Webb would later describe Tawney as “the great success 
of the commission,” winning her husband’s admiration with his “personal 
charm, quiet wisdom and rapier-like intellect” !°5 His biographer Lawrence 
Goldman identifies the Sankey Commission as the moment when Tawney 
“became a public figure.”!°° G.D.H. Cole counted Tawney among his fellow 
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guildsmen.!°” He pointed to Tawney’s membership of the Sankey Commis- 
sion as evidence of the public purchase of guild socialist ideas. 

Was Tawney a guildsman? On the discrete issue of what to do about poor 
productivity and industrial unrest in the mines, Tawney’s line was the same as 
Cole’s. He recommended that the mines be nationalized (a recommendation 
Sankey adopted, to Tawney’s astonishment) such that ownership would pass 
from the owners to the state. But he also insisted that while ownership should 
be held by the state for the public, management of the mines must henceforth 
involve the miners. This was the guild socialist line: “self-government” in in- 
dustry did not mean (as the syndicalists argued) that both control and owner- 
ship should pass to the workers. Control—or at least involvement in manage- 
ment—was enough. Lawrence Goldman regards the Sankey Commission as 
a turning point in Tawney’s socialism, when an “ethical and spiritual” orienta- 
tion gave way to a state-centric, instrumental approach more akin to the Fabi- 
ans. For Goldman, this development created a disjuncture in Tawney’s 
thought, separating the authentic ethical socialist he had hitherto been from 
a more practical, instrumental thinker.'°* But where Goldman sees disrup- 
tion, I would suggest that there was continuity. Like most of his contempo- 
raries, Tawney abandoned criticism of the “factotum” or “omnicompetent” 
state after 1920. That was not because he had begun to look to the state to solve 
the social problems (the instability of a social order organized around the 
market) that vexed him and to secure the ends (the realization of human per- 
sonality, as a means of knowing God, as we shall shortly see) that inspired 
him. It was rather because he came—in a move consistent with Cole’s venture 
beyond arguments over the “philosophical nature of the state,’ and Barker's 
distinction between law and social reality—to see the state in less elevated 
terms than he and his contemporaries had once done. 

The state was necessary and important. Like Cole, and Maitland before 
him, Tawney was never tempted by syndicalism. But the state was only part of 
a wider social matrix. It was “a practical political instrument” and no more, 
Tawney was heard saying in 1926, despite what “mere academicians”’ said 
about it.1°? He made the same point two decades later. The state was an “im- 
portant instrument, hence the struggle to control it.”’° But it had no perma- 
nent character or complexion, no unchanging internal dynamics or immuta- 
ble form. Like Cole, Tawney grew impatient with “high argument” concerning 
the nature of the state. 


The idea that there is an entity called “the State” which possesses, in virtue 
of its title, uniform characteristics, existing independently of the varying 
histories, economic environments, constitutional arrangements, legal sys- 
tems and social psychologies of particular states, and that these character- 
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istics necessarily combine the manners of a Japanese customs official with 
the morals of a human tiger, is a pure superstition. ™™! 


Writing in 1949, Tawney would compare Bosanquet’s turn-of-the-century 
philosophical theory of the state with later Marxian and Freudian representa- 
tions of the state as imbued with some intrinsic quality or properties, dismiss- 
ing all such theories summarily. 


Half a century ago, when we were informed by philosophers fed on Hegel 
that the State represented our high selves, it was an optimistic bluff. Today, 
when we are periodically told that the State is the executive of the capitalist 
class or—motre terrifyingly still—the produce of one of the nastier Freud- 
ian complexes, it is a pessimistic bluff. But it is a bluff in either case."!” 


Conjectures concerning the nature of the state were “superstition” and “bluff” 
What mattered were the ends to which this practical political instrument was 
put, and these were not foreordained. 


Fools will use it, when they can, for foolish ends, and criminals for criminal 
ends. Sensible and decent men will use it for ends which are decent and 
sensible. 


Whether the power of the state was turned toward foolish or criminal ends 
on the one hand, or toward decent and sensible ends on the other, depended 
not upon the nature of the institution but rather upon the dispositions that 
those who succeeded in the struggle to control the state brought with them, 
upon the wills of the individuals who sought to associate in and through the 
state “in supplement and complement” (to use Cole’s phrase) “to their actions 
as isolated or private individuals.” It was not “outworks” or institutional de- 
sign but rather the diffusion of morality and the qualities of sociability that 
the polity sustained. All of this was in keeping with Tawney’s earlier insistence 
that the “heart” of the social problem was the “question of moral relation- 
ships”, that modern society was “sick through the absence of a moral ideal.” 

Where Cole in 1919 counted Tawney among adherents of guild socialism, 
Tawney described himself as “an unorthodox guildsman.”''? Given the diver- 
sity that the National Guilds League embraced, it is by no means clear that 
there was an orthodoxy to defy. But Tawney’s preoccupation with morality 
distinguished him from most of his fellow guild socialists. Tawney shared 
Cole’s sense that selfhood was social, that man was a social animal, so that the 
atomization of individuals posited in what Cole had called “classical Political 
Theory”—the supposition that the parts come before the whole—was mis- 
conceived. In Tawney’s version, this critique of the prevailing model in politi- 
cal theory focused on “liberal individualism” with its emphasis upon rights 
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and commensurate neglect of obligations. According to this doctrine, Tawney 
wrote in The Acquisitive Society, “the individual enters the world equipped 
with rights to the free disposal of his property and the pursuit of his economic 
self-interest,” these rights being “anterior to, and independent of, any service 
which he may render.’!!* For Tawney as for Cole, individuals only accrue 
rights in virtue of performance of obligations, in the same way that “personal- 
ity” is inchoate and unrealized until he or she engages in social action. It is 
only in and through association that selfhood quickens. In this respect recent 
characterizations of Cole and Tawney as reverting to “a form of earlier liberal 
individualism” (recapitulating from a different angle older attacks on Tawney 
for perpetuating an “inherited liberalism” inimical to the generation of new 
concepts of self and society akin to those developed in the contemporary 
sociology of Max Weber, Emile Durkheim, and Vilfredo Pareto) are mis- 
taken.''’ What Tawney and Cole had in common with the pluralists before 
them was a determination to do away with the inherited supposition that in- 
dividuals entered society ready-made. Their shared conception of the rela- 
tionship between self and society was radically different from that which their 
liberal individualist antecedents had worked from. 

Tawney drew on the same set of conceptual tools Cole had used in under- 
standing the interaction between self and society, particularly the writings of 
the social psychologist Graham Wallas. What these enabled Tawney to do, in 
much the same way as Cole had sidestepped controversies concerning the 
philosophical theory of the state and Barker had abandoned pluralist attempts 
at jurisprudential innovation, was to make both selfhood and the social forces 
by which it was shaped and institutions through which individuals acted his- 
torical. There was no such thing, Tawney wrote on the strength of Wallas’s The 
Great Society, as an unchanging human nature. One could isolate such a qual- 
ity only by eliminating everything that we generally think of as setting human 
beings apart from the animals. 


Granted that the groundwork of inherited dispositions with which the in- 
dividual is born has altered little in recorded history, the interests and val- 
ues which compose his world have undergone a succession of revolutions. 
The conventional statement that human nature does not change is plausi- 
ble only so long as attention is focused on those aspects of it which are least 
distinctively human. **6 


Human nature did change, with the interests and values that compose the 
individual’s world. The relative prevalence of fools and criminals by compari- 
son with decent and sensible men was at least in part a function of how a given 
historical period acted upon this groundwork of inherited dispositions which 
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changed little across time. The interests and values that compose his or her 
world shaped an individual profoundly. 


There is an evolution of ideas, as well as of organisms, and the quality of 
civilisation depends, as Professor Wallas has so convincingly shown, on the 
transmission, less of physical qualities, than of a complex structure of hab- 
its, knowledge, and beliefs, the destruction of which would be followed 
within a year by the death of half the human race."!” 


Social psychology gave Tawney a framework within which to think about 
how revolutions in these interests and values worked. In the Victorian period 
it had been possible to suppose—on the authority of the French naturalist 
Jean-Baptiste Lamarck—that once a group of people developed certain habits 
and arts of civilization, these were passed down to the next generation bio- 
logically. Acquired characteristics were thought to be heritable. But by the 
early twentieth century this theory had come to be regarded as false (though 
it would be revived in the Soviet Union under Stalin, with disastrous conse- 
quences in agriculture). The downside of this recognition was that civilization 
was precarious, contingent upon the successful transmission of this complex 
structure between generations. The upside was that the prevailing body of 
interests and values that constituted the social world and affected individuals 
for better or worse—making fools and criminals or developing decent and 
sensible men and women—was open to revision. 

Why do individuals seek to associate in and through state and corporation 
“in supplement and complement to their actions as isolated or private indi- 
viduals”? This, for Cole, had become social theory’s key question. Classical 
political theory held that individuals associated to secure the advantages of 
stable government. Individuals came into society and engaged in politics to 
protect pre-political, pre-social interests. Cole held that there were other wills 
and motives at play, principally the impulse toward self-realization. Social life 
enabled men and women to express the “infinitely subtle and various person- 
ality” that “lives in each one of them.” Tawney developed a similar position. 
He too criticized what he called (following J. N. Figgis, whose 1916 book From 
Gerson to Grotius made an impression on Tawney) “secular” political philoso- 
phy." Its fault was to suppose that protection of prior interests was the main 
impetus toward association—that “the great and chief end of men uniting 
into commonwealths and putting themselves under government,” as John 
Locke had written, in a passage Tawney quoted in Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism, “is the preservation of their property.’!!? Tawney too believed that men 
and women came together not to preserve or defend what they had but to find 
something they otherwise lacked. Tawney went a step further than Cole in all 
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of this. Tawney made stronger claims for the importance of the realization of 
this human personality immanent in each. Cole would say only that personal- 
ity was “infinitely subtle and various,” and that these subtleties and varieties 
were lost without social context. Tawney harbored a stronger sense of why the 
“call[ing] out” of these subtleties was important, and this was where he be- 
came unorthodox. For Tawney, human personality mattered because it was 
the nearest we come to knowing God. 


Christian Socialism 


“One of the things that strikes me as I grow older,” Tawney wrote in his com- 
monplace book in 1912, “is the extraordinary truth and subtlety of the religious 
dogmas at which, as an undergraduate, I used to laugh”? He had been helped 
to see the truth in these dogmas—the most important among which was the 
theological doctrine of the Incarnation, as we shall see—by his involvement 
with the Christian Social Union, which he joined alongside William Temple 
as an undergraduate at Oxford.’”! It was through the Christian Social Union 
that Tawney became involved in the anti-sweating campaign, which helped to 
clarify his critique of Fabian socialism. There was “a higher law than the well- 
being of the majority,” he wrote, which furnished grounds upon which to con- 
demn practices like sweating which utilitarian reasoning could not justify: that 
law was “the supreme value of each human personality as such” *?? 

The CSU was founded by Charles Gore, Henry Scott Holland, and Brooke 
Westcott in 1889, the year that Lux Mundi—a collection of essays intended to 
restate the Christian faith in terms adapted to wider intellectual and social 
developments—was published.” It had this concern to adapt Christianity to 
the modern age in common both with Green’s Idealist metaphysics and with 
liberal Anglicanism in the tradition of F. D. Maurice.'** Lux Mundi was a spe- 
cifically Anglo-Catholic initiative. The Anglo-Catholics were by no means 
alone among Christians in Britain through the turn of the century in accentu- 
ating the theological importance of the doctrine of the Incarnation. But it was 
primarily through Anglo-Catholicism, and particularly through Scott Holland 
and Gore and the CSU, that protestant theology in this Incarnationalist mo- 
ment came to be seen as directly relevant to the social problem.’”® “If we be- 
lieve in the Incarnation,’ Scott Holland wrote in his manual for the CSU, Our 
Neighbours, “then we certainly believe in the entry of God into the very thick 
of human affairs.” 


That is just what our faith means. It is, itself, the assertion that God and 
man cannot be kept apart in separate compartments. God must be con- 
cerned with every scrap and detail that is human. There is nothing of ours 
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that Jesus Christ did not make his own. We cannot believe this, and yet 
leave Him out of account anywhere or in anything. The Incarnation itself, 
then, is the decisive reason why Jesus Christ has a social and economic 
significance. "6 


Gore became a mentor to Tawney, and was impressed by his protégé. “Un- 
known people come to me wanting something new and important started. 
They always say ‘Get someone like Harry Tawney, as if there was anybody like 
Harry Tawney.’!”” In 1920, Gore gave a lecture entitled “Christianity Applied 
to the Life of Men and Nations.”’”* The most urgent task for the church catho- 
lic, Gore urged, was “reinterpreting, reapplying and reinforcing” the “moral 
and social meaning” of Christianity. 


Let it make “the old commandment” to love one another once again “anew 
commandment,” and let us give all men to understand that Christianity is 
a life before it is a theology.'”” 


By this point Gore believed that the Church of England was limited in its 
advocacy for social reform by its ties to the state. In this 1920 lecture he called 
for disestablishment. But he also insisted—reflecting the rapprochement in 
relations between the Anglican church and Nonconformity in the first de- 
cades of the new century—that denominational differences and theological 
controversies were of no immediate relevance. An end to theological and ec- 
clesiastical disagreements was “in the somewhat far future.” 


But here and now, without any compromise of divergent principles, we 
could draw together those of all churches who really believe in the princi- 
ples which inspire and interpret democracy at its best, and believe also that 
those principles are fundamentally principles of Christ, and that in His 
name only can effect really be given to them.'*° 


The basis of this convergence would be “the indisputable Christian principle 
that every soul has in the sight of God and of the church (when right-minded) 
an equal value, and the same really divine claim to equal consideration.’!** 
This was the doctrine of the Incarnation restated, and made the common de- 
nominator of the several distinct factions in British Christianity setting aside 
their differences and making common cause in a moment of powerful 
ecumenicism.'” 

Tawney himself made the doctrine of the Incarnation and its implication 
that each person was of “infinite value” explicitly pivotal to his own writing 
and political and social action. In notes for the paper he gave at the Confer- 
ence on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship in 1937, Tawney in- 


voked the doctrine of the Incarnation twice: once, against the suggestion that 
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Christianity is an otherworldly faith, indifferent to the temporal political and 
economic affairs of men; and a second time to affirm an understanding of the 
relationship between “man’s animal nature” (the “groundwork of inherited 
dispositions” that changes little across time) and that “something more” 
which we call our humanity. ° 


The Christian tradition does not deny man’s animal nature; on the con- 
trary, it emphasizes that nature. But it holds that the most important fact 
about human beings is not the nature which they share with other animals, 


but their humanity, which, in virtue of the Incarnation, they share with 
God."** 


When Tawney spoke of privileging “personality” over “property”, and of 
the “revolt of ordinary men against Capitalism” as an expression of “straight- 
forward hatred of a system which stunts personality and corrupts human rela- 
tions,” and of the “law higher than the well-being of the majority” that fol- 
lowed from recognizing “the supreme value of each human personality as 
such”—of the idea of “the sacredness of human personality” as “a kind of 
lamp by which a host of squalid oppressions” were being examined in the early 
twentieth century—his meaning was clear. 15 

‘The passing of the moment of Incarnationalism has made Tawney’s mean- 
ing more obscure. And since so much turned on the specific interpretation 
that Tawney could expect readers to assign to his references to human person- 
ality, Tawney’s invocations of morality against capitalism tend to remain un- 
substantiated by any further clarification of what precisely Tawney meant by 
morality. This leaves the contemporary reader with a sense—in reading The 
Acquisitive Society, for instance—that “the invocation of the idea of ‘higher 
principles’ is a good in itself” 136 “The suggestion,” Stefan Collini has argued, 
“is that we range ourselves on the side of the angels by repeating, frequently 
and with feeling, that moral principle must override unbridled self-interest.” 197 
The “generalised tone of moral uplift” with which Tawney seems to some con- 
temporary readers to have surrounded his sensible and persuasive proposals 
for practical reform is—Collini fears—“bad for the mind” °° “One need not 
be a cynic nor an immoralist,” Alasdair MacIntyre wrote in 1964, “to find so 
much cliché-ridden high-mindedness suspect.” 13° 

But Tawney’s invocations of morality addressed an audience and a reader- 
ship for whom “the indisputable Christian principle that every soul has in the 
sight of God and of the church (when right-minded) an equal value, and the 
same really divine claim to equal consideration” was axiomatic.'*° For Gore 
and Temple and Tawney, this principle was indisputable for Christians. They 
acknowledged that there were real differences between and within denomina- 
tions. But they believed that this principle was a common denominator. In 
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invoking a specifically Christian morality—as Tawney did, tentatively at first 
but with growing conviction in each reiteration of his basic argument across 
the interwar and early postwar period—Tawney was implicitly or explicitly 
relying upon this principle, and upon its acceptance by their readers and 
listeners.'*" 

“The essence of all morality is this,’ Tawney wrote in his commonplace 
book: “to believe that every human being is of infinite importance, and there- 
fore that no consideration of expediency can justify the oppression of one by 
another.’ '** “But to believe this,’ he continued, “it is necessary to believe in 
God.” In the 1930s, in a moment of unprecedented ecumenical cooperation 
and of what felt to many like a broader revival of faith, it was easy to imagine 
an audience and a readership who based their morality on the same thing 
Tawney did—the infinite value of each human being, our assurance of which 
was the divinity of Christ. Tawney’s most famous book—Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism, the most widely read work of history in the interwar period by 
some estimates—was first delivered as a series of lectures in 1922 at King’s 
College, London (Christian counterweight to the “godless college on Gower 
Street,” University College, London) to an audience gathered to remember 
Henry Scott Holland, an Anglo-Catholic cleric: it can hardly have been pos- 
sible on that occasion to imagine the audience otherwise.'** 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism was not written to win converts to Tawney’s 
faith. Tawney presumes that his readers share his beliefs and accept his moral 
precept that “every human being as such” holds “infinite importance.” Indeed, 
he does not even restate that precept explicitly. We have to go elsewhere, to 
his earlier commonplace book and to later lectures, to find that precept spelled 
out. His purpose was rather to convince his contemporaries that a moral cri- 
terion that they already accepted but reserved for some parts of their lives 
needed to be applied to all parts of their lives. “When we condemn slavery, 
sweating, the exploitation of a weak race by a conqueror, even though these 
things are convenient to the greatest number concerned,” Tawney wrote in his 
commonplace book in 1913, 


we do so because we recognise that the convenience of the majority, and 
the destruction of the life of the minority are really incommensurable, 
and that no amount of convenience to the former can justify any injustice 
to the latter. Why is this? Because the personality of man is the most di- 
vine thing we know, and that to encroach upon it is to efface the very title 
deed to humanity. This is the principle we do recognise in part, and ought 
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to recognise everywhere and always. There is a law higher than the well- 
being of the majority, and that law is the supreme value of every human 
personality as such.'** 


This principle of the “supreme value of every human personality,” grounded 
in belief in the divinity of Christ, was recognized in part, but ought to have 
been recognized everywhere and always. That this moral precept was seques- 
tered from economic life was Tawney’s explanation for modern society having 
grown “sick through the absence of a moral ideal.” 

When had this “sickness” set in? When he read J. L. & B. Hammond’s book 
The Town Labourer in 1917, Tawney wrote to Lawrence Hammond in praise. 
“You and Mrs Hammond are doing a really great work in destroying the his- 
torical assumptions on which our modern slavery is based.” 145 Charles Gore 
in his 1920 lecture, “Christianity Applied to the Life of Men and Nations,’ 
singled out the Hammonds’ books again, describing the sensation of burning 
with shame while reading them. The Hammonds had generally indicated that 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries gave rise to the relevant 
“historical assumptions,’ pointing to the growing callousness toward the 
plight of the lower orders among the aristocracy and the gentry, a callousness 
sanctioned by the precepts of David Ricardo’s political economy. But Tawney 
came to believe that it was the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that gave 
rise to economic modernity. Lawrence Hammond had always been content, 
Tawney chided him, to date the fall of man to the accession of George III.'*° 
But Tawney carried the inquiry further back into English history, and came to 
believe that the seventeenth century was the crucial phase. 

The “spiritual blindness” that made possible the general acquiescence in the 
horrors of the early factory system was “not a novelty, but the habit of a cen- 
tury.”'*” What was the nature of this blindness? Like Cole, Tawney had be- 
come interested—as we have seen—in the impulses to association and the ways 
in which the “complex structure of habits, knowledge and beliefs” in a given 
historical paradigm privileges or licenses some such impulses and inhibits oth- 
ers. In the present moment, throughout the nineteenth century, and—if Taw- 
ney’s instinct was right—since some moment in the seventeenth century, the 
activity of association had been constructed as an exercise in the protection of 
property. “The great and chief end of men uniting into commonwealths and 
putting themselves under government is the preservation of their property.’!** 

But, as Tawney argued in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, things had not 
always been thus. Economic motives and needs might be as old as the hills, 
but the dispensation which indicates that it is these among individuals’ innate 
dispositions that association serves was historically particular. Turn the clock 
back and one discovered another conception of association entirely. The “di- 
vines” of the medieval period “who fulminated against the uncharitable cov- 
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etousness of the extortionate middle-man” and “the grasping money-lender” 
and “the tyrannous landlord” saw in the state’s paternalistic attempts “to sup- 
press the greed of individuals or the collision of classes” a “much-needed ce- 
ment of social solidarity”; they “appealed to Caesar to redouble his penalties 
upon an economic license which was hateful to God.”!*? Meanwhile, “states- 
men concerned to prevent agitation” viewed religion as “the preservative of 
order, and the antidote for the cupidity or ambition which threatened to de- 
stroy it”; “they reinforced the threat of temporal penalties with arguments 
that would not have been out of place in the pulpit.” 


To both alike religion is concerned with something more than personal 
salvation. It is the sanction of social duties and the spiritual manifestation 
of the corporate life of a complex, yet united, society. To both the State is 
something more than an institution created by material necessities or po- 
litical convenience. It is the temporal expression of spiritual obligations. It 
is a link between the individual soul and that supernatural society of which 
all Christian men are held to be members. It rests not merely on practical 
convenience, but on the will of God.'%° 


How had the new dispensation displaced this older settlement? First, the 
Reformation. The corruption of the medieval church incurred Luther’s scorn, 
and inspired him to enter into a direct relationship with God. 


God speaks to the soul, not through the mediation of the priesthood or of 
social institutions built up by man, but solus cum solo, as a voice in the heart 
and in the heart alone. Thus the bridges between the worlds of spirit and 
of sense are broken, and the soul is isolated from the society of men, that 
it may enter into communion with its Maker. The grace that is freely be- 
stowed upon it may overflow in its social relations; but those relations can 
supply no particle of spiritual nourishment to make easier the reception of 


grace.!5! 


Needing no social support to attain salvation, men and women ceased to 
think of attaining salvation as a purpose of association, of religion as a corpo- 
rate activity. 


The difference between loving men as a result of first loving God and learn- 
ing to love God through a growing love for men may not, at first sight, ap- 
pear profound. To Luther it seemed an abyss, and Luther was right. It was, 
in a sense, nothing less than the Reformation itself.*5? 


Its effects on social theory—this doctrine of salvation not through social 
institutions built up by man but solus cum solo, as a voice in the heart, with 
its implication that “divinely commissioned hierarchy, systematized activi- 
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ties, corporate institutions” were so many “blasphemous trivialities’—were 
“staggering.” 


The medieval conception of the social order, which had regarded it as a 
highly articulated organism of members contributing in their different de- 
grees to a spiritual purpose, was shattered, and differences which had been 
distinctions within a larger unity were now set in irreconcilable antagonism 
to each other.'®? 


Meanwhile, “the expansion of finance and international trade in the six- 
teenth century” challenged settled understandings of the ways in which 
piety properly affected conduct in economic life. How could the principles 
of usury apply across oceans, severing the links between debtor and credi- 
tor which made social sanctions upon non-payment adequate assurance of 
creditworthiness? 


Granted that I should love my neighbour as myself, the questions which, 
under modern conditions of large-scale organization, remain for solution 
are, Who precisely is my neighbour? And, How exactly am I to make my 
love for him effective in practice?'** 


“To these questions the conventional religious teaching supplied no an- 
swer.’ Indeed, “it had not even realized that they could be put.” Clerics “tried 
to moralise economic relations, by treating every transaction as a case of per- 
sonal conduct, involving personal responsibility.” But “in an age of impersonal 
finance, world-markets, and a capitalist organisation of industry,” that ap- 
proach could not be sustained. To “the problems involved in the association 
of men for economic purposes on the grand scale”—and that was the shape 
of things to come—the “traditional social doctrines” were inadequate. 


[They] were merely repeated, when, in order to be effective, they should 
have been thought out again from the beginning and formulated in new 
and living terms.15° 


And failure to adapt in a world of ceaseless change ensured eventual irrel- 
evance. The practical ineffectiveness of these traditional doctrines “prepared 
the way for their theoretical abandonment.” 

The Reformation made religion a private matter: salvation was no longer 
reason to associate. Capitalism made the strictures that religion had tradition- 
ally imposed upon conduct in commerce impracticable, and clerical authori- 
ties failed to adapt those strictures accordingly. Private and public worlds dis- 
sociated. The “soul” and “the society of men” were rent asunder. 


Religion, ceasing to be the master-interest of mankind, dwindles into a 
department of life with boundaries which it is extravagant to overstep.'*° 
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And, in the default of religion, in the incapacity of Christian clerics to 
adapt their economic teaching to new circumstances, in the desuetude of 
Christian teaching, the “ground vacated by the Christian moralist is quickly 
occupied by theorists of another order.’ The “new science of Political Arith- 
metic” emerged, its exponents asserting “at first with hesitation and then with 
confidence, that no moral rule beyond the letter of the law exists.” Political 
economy became the regulating doctrine of public life. 

By these stages, Tawney argued in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, the 
“spiritual blindness” of the modern age had set in. A “dualism” which kept 
soul and society, private and public, personal relations and impersonal trans- 
actions separate supplanted the older principle of unity. Where the social 
order had been conceived “as a highly articulated organism of members con- 
tributing in their different degrees to a spiritual purpose,” now its members 
were set apart from one another. Where they came together, it was on the 
basis that the parts came before the whole—on the basis of “unity-in- 
plurality,’ as we described this arrangement in the discussion of pluralist po- 
litical thought earlier. And the parts being spiritually self-complete, such as- 
sociations were entered into not for moral but for material purposes. Whereas 
the “medieval conception” of order in Tawney’s description instantiated 
“plurality-in-unity”: the whole is in some sense constitutive of the parts, so 
that association is not merely material (for the advancement of preconceived 
interests) but moral or spiritual (for the attainment of dimly understood ends, 
for the “expression” of “personality” ). 

As Tawney recognized in the introduction to Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism, there was an attempt proceeding in Britain in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century “to restate the practical implications of the social ethics of 
the Christian faith.” But Tawney’s aim in his 1922 lectures was less to contrib- 
ute to that specific work of re-thinking Christian social ethics to make “the 
old commandment” into “a new commandment” than urging his listeners 
and later his readers to recognize that that work was necessary. The “dualism” 
that made religion a mere “department of life” had enabled people to imagine 
salvation in isolation, legitimating “individualism.” But it was now becoming 
clear that where individualism was unmoderated by some “background of 
mutual understanding,” “disagreements” and “differences” would become 
“discord” and “bitterness” and “irreconcilable antagonism.” The strong, uni- 
fying state envisaged under Idealism could provide that “background.” But 
“collectivism” created problems of its own. Tawney believed that he had seen 
how social life worked where such a background obtained. But he had also 
seen that such a background did not obtain in many places in contemporary 
England. In Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Tawney represented the dis- 
parity between Lancashire and East London as the discrepancy between the 
“highly-articulated” social order of the medieval period and the atomism of 
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modernity. In doing so he enabled his contemporaries to think about why 
solidarities like those he had found in Lancashire were important. What is less 
clear is whether or not he offered much guidance on how those solidarities 
might be developed. 


The History of the Present 


The pluralists had sought to achieve the same end—the substitution of a para- 
digm in which the parts come before the whole for an alternative in which 
wholes precede parts, fostering social cohesion without recourse to dynamics 
of “collectivism”—by innovations in jurisprudence. But their initiative, the 
conferral of “real personality” on groups, by reinterpreting English practice in 
the light of recent innovations in German history and theory, proved abortive. 
Setting groups beyond state control in an age of extremes was considered 
foolhardy. English law knew no means of combining into a single polity the 
several groups that pluralism would have recognized. The pluralists’ scenario 
came to seem to Maitland’s protégé Ernest Barker like an efficient means of 
escalating the constitutional crisis that erupted before the First World War in 
Britain into fascist corporatism and the fusion of contending groups into a 
single movement. 

Cole eschewed “high argument about the philosophical theory of the 
state” and the “real personality” of corporations, approaching the same prob- 
lem—how to counteract social atomization by means other than collectivism 
or Hobbesian “union’—under a different aspect. Instead of concentrating on 
the institutional forms that social life takes, Cole set out to examine the im- 
pulses that make men and women engage in “social action” in “supplement 
and complement to their actions as isolated or private individuals.” Contrary 
to the suppositions of “classical Political Theory,” men and women did not 
associate to protect prior interests. They associated in recognition that self- 
hood was inchoate without social context. Social life enabled them to “ex- 
press” the “infinitely subtle and various personality” which “live[d] in each 
one of them.” Cole’s wager—which he based upon readings of contemporary 
social psychologists Robert Michels and Graham Wallas alongside the social 
theory of Rousseau—was that there was some intrinsic grammar governing 
the interaction between these several impulses toward self-realization which 
contained conflict, sustaining some degree of solidarity. 

Tawney followed Cole in leaving formal conjectures concerning the nature 
of state and corporation to “academicians” and focusing instead on the ways 
in which the impulse toward social action was constructed, drawing again on 
contemporary work in social psychology for an analytical framework. Even 
more emphatically than Cole, Tawney believed that the modern world had 
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erred in imagining that individuals entered society only to protect what they 
had. More convincingly than Cole, Tawney argued that solving the “social 
problem” necessitated reconstructing the impulse to association, making it 
understood that it was not to preserve property but to realize “human person- 
ality” that individuals come together to form society. Cole had no cogent ex- 
planation for why individuals should want to express the “infinitely subtle and 
various personality” immanent in them, save those passed down from Wil- 
liam Morris and John Ruskin, aesthetic appeals to the idea of moral unity. He 
could only observe that in order to so express themselves, individuals needed 
society. Tawney by contrast made human personality hold “infinite value” by 
reference to the Incarnation—through his insistence that “the personality of 
man is the most divine thing we know.” 

Sympathetic critics—particularly after 1930—would argue that it was dif- 
ficult to extract a program of reform from Tawney’s writings. He dramatized 
the contrast between dissolute “individualism” (with its tendencies toward 
dangerous “collectivism” ) and an alternate order in which solidarity was sus- 
tained without jeopardizing liberty to profound effect, making readers see that 
constructing this alternative was necessary. But he offered little sense of how 
that might be done. John Strachey faulted Tawney for lacking “any compre- 
hension of historical forces.”!S’ “[H]is book,’ Harold Laski wrote in a 1937 
review a Left Book Club edition of The Acquisitive Society, “remains a contrast 
between two societies with no hint of how the bridge is built between 
them.’'®* Tawney’s approach was indeed at odds with Laski and Strachey.'*? 
But the very notion that there were two societies misses the point of Tawney’s 
enterprise: keeping the crucial experience of moving north and discovering 
solidarities unknown to the atomized south in mind makes clear that the aim 
of Religion and the Rise of Capitalism was not to envision some utopian trans- 
formation but to nurture solidarities already looming in contemporary En- 
gland. Tawney’s histories returned again and again to a particular aspect of the 
“life of society” set down in “the records of the past.”!©° This was the salience 
of “tradition” and “convention” and “custom.”!*' When an “old and strong 
society” was “challenged by a new phenomenon,” Tawney wrote in his first 
published work of history, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century 
(1913), its “response” was “torn from a living body of assumptions as to right 
conduct of human affairs.”"©? Reading Graham Wallas, Tawney began to rep- 
resent this living body in more ethereal terms. There was “an evolution of 
ideas, as well as of organisms”; a “complex structure of habits, knowledge and 
beliefs” was handed down from one generation to the next, sustaining “civili- 
sation.”!® In Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (1926), Tawney described the 
strictures against sharp practice in commerce which represented the unity of 
the spiritual and the material in medieval England as “the traditional social 
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doctrines.”! This seemed a casual, almost off-handed characterization. But 
over the next three decades the concept of tradition would become central to 
Tawney’s thinking. England in the time of Elizabeth I, Tawney wrote in his 
1948 book Social History and Literature, “was a loosely knit, decentralized so- 
ciety, whose pattern of existence was a round of individual activities in a 
framework fixed by custom.” 


Except among the nobility, and often [even] among them, local sentiment 
was more powerful than the play of economic mechanism; custom than 
law; the wisdom of the elders and the lore of the region than stereotyped 
truths or fallacies standardized for mass consumption.’ 


The concept that tied all this together for Tawney—the positive images of 
custom, the lore of the region, the wisdom of the elders; the negative images 
of stereotyped truths and standardized fallacies—was the concept of 
tradition. 


Tradition was a power; and tradition—of its nature, a social creation—set 
discordant claims and conflicting ambitions against a larger background of 
mutual comprehension.’ 


Tradition and custom and convention were the specimens of the past that 
Tawney found to describe the contemporary solidarities he had discovered 
when he moved north in 1908 to teach economics and history in Lancashire 
and north Staffordshire. It was these among the available “records of the 
past” that most readily warranted Tawney’s claim that in certain aspects the 
contemporary life of British society confounded utilitarian orthodoxy. Writ- 
ing about the social networks of tradition and custom and lore attenuated by 
the rise of capitalism was a way of describing the non-economic sentiments 
he had found affecting social life in the north—the means of articulating 
solidarities subtler than that which collectivism encompassed upon which 
Karl Polanyi and E. P. Thompson after Tawney would build. “Fellowship” 
was “life,” but in fact the forms of fellowship Tawney envisaged were mini- 
mal: he wanted to recreate a “background of mutual understanding” that 
could keep “disagreement” from becoming “bitterness” and “discord? 167 
What he anticipated was not some utopian transformation of social life, but 
rather the cultivation of certain ways of getting along that were already com- 
mon in parts of the country. 


2 


Karl Polanyi 


Late in 1935, the New Statesman carried a review of a volume of essays, released 
that summer by the left-wing publisher Victor Gollancz under the title Chris- 
tianity and Social Revolution." In this “striking book,’ R. H. Tawney explained, 
two crucial misconceptions stood exposed. The first concerned Karl Marx. 
The conventional view in 1930s Britain was that Marx was a “vulgar,” reductive 
“economist,” interested only in the relations between different factors of pro- 
duction historically understood, willfully uninspired by ideas or moral prin- 
ciples.” This understanding of Marx was wrong, Tawney explained, as the 
moral philosopher John Macmurray’s essay in the 1935 volume demonstrated. 
Marx’s “theory of social development” was more than an arrangement of “his- 
torical facts.” It was held together by “judgments of value.” It involved a “con- 
ception of the nature and possibilities of man, which supplies a standard of 
reference,’ by which such “facts” were “appraised.’* That conception used 
historical data, but it did not depend on historical data alone. Marx, in other 
words, had based his theory of social development on an understanding of 
what it is to be human, and that understanding was normative as much as it 
was empirical.* The second misconception concerned the relationship be- 
tween Christianity and “Communism.” There had been reason in the early 
1930s to believe that the two creeds were incompatible. “Religious Socialism” 
and “Christian Socialism,” Pius XI declared in his 1931 encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo anno, “are expressions implying a contradiction in terms,” such that 
“no one can be at the same time a sincere Catholic and a true Socialist.”® The 
Soviet Union—avowedly atheist—reciprocated this hostility. Christianity and 
the Social Revolution suggested that the two creeds had more in common than 
this official antipathy allowed. The incompatibility was often explained as a 
clash between idealism or moralism and realism. Christians valued “human 
personality.” Communists worshipped force.’ Christians were sentimental. 
Socialists were pragmatic. But contributors to Christianity and the Social Revo- 
lution insisted otherwise. 
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‘The watershed between creeds which this striking book suggests is not the 
conventional one. Whatever Christians and Communists may say and do, 
Christianity and popular Communism—though not, it appears, the offi- 
cial variety—are alike in holding the now unfashionable view that princi- 
ples really matter.* 


Christianity and popular Communism had their differences, but they were 
not reducible to dichotomies between idealism and realism or morality and 
economics. Both creeds had their moral principles. And in both creeds those 
principles were ultimately referable to “a conception of the nature and possi- 
bilities of man.” Whatever the differences between those respective concep- 
tions, they had something crucial in common. They valued the individual as 
such, insisting that there was something distinctive and invaluable about each 
human being. 


The one view of Man which is fatal both to Christianity and to any Social 
Revolution worth making is that which regards him, not as a being with a 
capacity, if he will use it, for autonomy and responsibility, but as a machine 
or a slave.’ 


Both creeds accepted “the platitude that the most important fact about 
human beings is their humanity.” There was in this sense “sufficient basis of 
agreement” between the two creeds to sustain meaningful “controversy” be- 
tween their exponents.’ 

What set this common ground into sharp relief was the emergence of fas- 
cism in Germany. The precept that “the most important fact about human 
beings is their humanity” was “perpetually denied in practice in capitalist so- 
cieties.” But in contemporary Germany, National Socialism was turning that 
practical denial into a theoretical dogma."! Fascism was fundamentally a 
counterrevolutionary movement, a reaction against Bolshevism. But “in the 
process of eradicating Communism,” fascism in Germany had “found it neces- 
sary to attempt to eradicate Christianity.’ That both creeds incurred the an- 
tipathy of fascism was indicative of certain commonalities. In an instructive 
essay, Tawney explained to New Statesman readers, an émigré to Britain re- 
cently arrived from Vienna underlined the most important of those common- 
alities. Christianity and popular Communism, this writer explained, both re- 
volved around “an idea of human personality.’ 

The émigré in question was Karl Polanyi. He had arrived in England in 
February 1934 with few prospects. In Vienna, where he had lived since 1919, 
Polanyi made his living as a journalist, writing first for a Hungarian weekly, 
Bécsi Magyar Ujság, and then for a monthly financial and international affairs 
periodical, Der Osterreichische Volkswirt, which was modeled on Britain’s The 
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Economist. His brother Michael—a distinguished physical chemist, recruited 
by the University of Manchester a year earlier, accepting a long-standing offer 
to leave Berlin after the Nazis came to power—had urged Karl to build a pro- 
file for himself in Britain by publishing articles in English from Vienna before 
he contemplated a move.’* But Karl had ignored this advice, leaving in ad- 
vance of the turmoil which turned “red” Vienna “black,” counting on his 
brother and on a modest network of contacts he had cultivated among British 
visitors to Vienna since the First World War for help.'* 

Polanyi’s 1935 essay on fascism foreshadowed a prominent career in English 
letters. But things did not quite work out that way. Polanyi’s masterpiece— The 
Great Transformation—was published first in 194.4. But acclaim for that book 
(as the American economic historian Charles P. Kindleberger would observe 
in 1973) was “slow in arriving.” 15 Polanyi now commands great esteem among 
commentators in political economy. But when he left England for America in 
1947 he was a professional failure.’° The indifferent reception afforded Polanyi 
in England might be taken to particularize Perry Anderson's 1968 indictment 
of English culture between the wars as hostile to new progressive currents in 
social thought then emerging in Europe.’” But in fact Polanyi’s case confounds 
Anderson’s analysis. Polanyi did indeed wish to develop new ways of thinking 
through what he called the “age old and forgotten problem of the nature of 
man in society.’!* But that was not why he was forced to leave England. It 
would be truer to say that it was the reason he came to England in the first 
place: he found inspiration in that enterprise as much in English writers— 
foremost among them Tawney—as anywhere else. Far from yielding to the 
“leathery strength” of nineteenth-century individualism, Tawney was trying 
to formulate a new principle of solidarity.'? Polanyi’s career illustrates the 
reach and appeal of Tawney’s enterprise. The first part of this chapter explores 
connections between England and central Europe between the wars, demon- 
strating that Polanyi became a subscriber to Tawney’s critique of capitalism 
from Vienna. 

How, then, to account for Polanyi’s failure in England? If he came to join 
Tawney in the enterprise of developing a critique of capitalism to generate 
and refine a new principle of social solidarity, he got off (as we have already 
seen) to a promising start: he had attracted Tawney’s attention and won his 
public approbation scarcely a year into his English domicile. Where did things 
go wrong? Answering this question is the second item on this chapter’s 
agenda. Polanyi was not content simply to reiterate Tawney’s critique. He be- 
lieved that it needed reformulation if it was to remain relevant. That need 
arose in part from the emergence of fascism. The fascists’ enmity revealed that 
Christian socialists and socialist humanists shared a reverence for human per- 
sonality. Holding that reverence in common made the two creeds partners in 
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the fight against fascism. The critique of capitalism to which Tawney had as- 
signed Christian meanings should be broadened to give that reverence for 
human personality a secular grounding. An adult convert, Polanyi had a com- 
plicated relationship with Christianity. He sought the same meaning in secular 
sources so as to leave himself less beholden to his adoptive faith. 

Polanyi’s innovations in the moral critique of capitalism pioneered by Taw- 
ney in the 1920s involved replacing the Christian conception of human per- 
sonality around which that critique revolved with a secular alternative. Polanyi 
looked for that alternative primarily in the early writings of Karl Marx—newly 
published in a German edition in 1932.”° This initiative put Polanyi ahead of 
his time in Britain: the effervescent piety out of which Tawney’s ideas emerged 
was not yet exhausted; the need to broaden the base of the critique to encom- 
pass secular alternatives was not yet obvious or urgent. The alterity of Po- 
lanyi’s approach showed up in the heterodoxy of his historical interpreta- 
tions—both of particular episodes in the history of capitalism and of the 
broader sweep and chronology of the emergence and ascendancy of this new 
form of society. Validating Tawney’s critique of capitalism in this revised ver- 
sion—in which Marx provided the “further elucidation” necessary to make 
Christian social teaching applicable in commercial society—meant rewriting 
the history of capitalism in which Tawney’s critique had been embedded. It 
was not enough simply to offer an alternative conception of the human to 
complement or supplant Tawney’s Christian cornerstone. The power of Taw- 
ney’s approach had been to embed the animating idea in historical narrative, 
dramatizing the displacement of older understandings of human being by 
utilitarian orthodoxy, making another such revolution conceivable. The new 
ideas advanced by capitalism’s moral critics took root (as F. A. Hayek ob- 
served in 1954) “not in their abstract form but as the interpretations of par- 
ticular events.””! Polanyi’s ideas would prevail only by issuing a new narrative 
of the history of capitalism to rival Tawney’s. The cause of Polanyi’s failure to 
find a following in England was that contemporaries found his effort to re- 
write the history of capitalism unconvincing. Polanyi’s failure in England was 
a function of his shortcomings as an historian. 

What changed to redeem Polanyi’s arguments? If he was overlooked in his 
lifetime (in England, certainly, but also in the United States, where he eventu- 
ally found work), how did his standing improve? To answer these questions 
this chapter makes a connection between Polanyi’s innovations within the 
critique Tawney had pioneered and the cognate work of E. P. Thompson a 
generation later. Thompson’s The Making of the English Working Class per- 
fected the argument Polanyi had attempted to frame in The Great Transforma- 
tion. The prodigious success of Thompson's book helps to account for the re- 
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vival of Polanyi’s intellectual fortunes. Revealing Polanyi as intermediary 
between Tawney and Thompson is one of this book’s key contributions. 

What—to frame one final question for this chapter—are we to make of 
Polanyi’s posthumous success? This book moves toward the eventual demise 
of the moral critique of capitalism pioneered in the 1920s. Tawney and 
Thompson both receded into relative obscurity late in the twentieth century, 
in keeping with the fortunes of the critique to which their work was integral. 
Polanyi, on the other hand, has risen in contemporary esteem.”” What sets 
him apart? If the moral economists’ critique of capitalism has diminished in 
relevance, why has Polanyi’s standing improved? Part of the answer to that 
query is of course that Polanyi began in obscurity, whereas Tawney and 
Thompson once wielded wide influence. But there is more to it than that. 
Many readers will approach this chapter with a sense that Polanyi has some- 
thing more to offer for our own time now than either Tawney or Thompson. 
The fourth and final purpose of this chapter is to explain where that sense 
comes from—to clarify what was distinctive and uniquely promising about 
Polanyi’s take on Tawney’s critique. A few words here introducing the argu- 
ment I make in this specific connection may help readers to follow that argu- 
ment when I return to it later in this chapter. 

Like Tawney before him and Thompson after, Polanyi believed that he had 
encountered principles or dynamics of social solidarity unknown to contem- 
porary social and political thought in his own life. Following Tawney and an- 
ticipating Thompson, he turned to history to try to make those solidarities 
articulate. He put a notion of “human personality” at the center of his conjec- 
ture, taking Marx as that notion’s secular expositor. In the “double movement” 
central to The Great Transformation, Polanyi dramatized the regeneration of 
social solidarities amidst capitalism’s dissolution of older social forms. It was 
in the early writings of Karl Marx that Polanyi found a way to make the idea 
of the human realized by these means articulate. Reading Marx, Polanyi re- 
described Tawney’s theological conception of human personality, giving sub- 
stantially the same moral critique of capitalism a secular cornerstone. 

This is one of the key points of connection between Polanyi and E. P. 
Thompson; as we shall see, Thompson too made Marxian humanism the basis 
of his secular version of Tawney’s critique. But before he had finished writing 
The Great Transformation, Polanyi lost confidence in Marx in this connection. 
The book began in the attempt to rewrite Tawney’s critique and its attendant 
history of capitalism with a Marxian definition of the human taking the place 
of the original theological conceptions. But The Great Transformation even- 
tually encompassed an attack on Marx—a feature that may help to explain 
why Thompson never actually cited Polanyi’s book. By the time The Great 
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Transformation went to press, Polanyi had come to regard Marx’s oeuvre as an 
“essentially unsuccessful attempt” to think outside the parameters of Victo- 
rian political economy: in his determination to root out the fallacy at the heart 
of utilitarianism, Marx had assimilated that system’s logic, becoming en- 
trapped within its terms.”* The Great Transformation forged means (if uncon- 
vincing, unfinished) of vindicating Marx's “notion of the ‘fully human,” of 
imagining an alternative to Tawney’s Christian conception of the person and 
advancing the same moral critique of capitalism in secular terms. But by the 
time of that book’s publication its author no longer believed in that alterna- 
tive. Polanyi had already reached the conclusion at which Thompson arrived 
after 1970. What did he do next? If not Marx’s conception of human personal- 
ity, what was to be the basis of a secular version of Tawney’s moral critique of 
capitalism? It is Polanyi’s response to this question that explains why he seems 
more interesting to us now than either of his collaborators. 

Tawney’s critique of capitalism worked by raising an argument about what 
it is to be human to falsify the idea of “economic man”: to insist that every 
human being held infinite value because they impersonated God was to con- 
found the reduction of human affairs to economic transactions. First Polanyi 
and then Thompson looked initially to Marx for a secular conception of the 
human to replace Tawney’s Christian conception. But for both men that 
Marxian “notion of the ‘fully human” soon proved unreliable. And then what? 
Thompson’s approach, as we shall see, was to search in vain for some further 
alternative to that Marxian substitute, some other definition of the human 
upon which to falsify the utilitarian stereotype. Polanyi’s solution was differ- 
ent. Instead of asking how else the human might be defined in defiance of the 
utilitarians, Polanyi asked why it was necessary to answer the utilitarians at 
all.” The point of the exercise from the outset had been to break the hold of 
utilitarianism over the imaginations of the moral economists’ contempo- 
raries, to demonstrate that there were other ways of understanding what it is 
to be human. Tawney and then Thompson had deemed it necessary in that 
endeavor to uphold the precept that human personality held infinite value, 
confounding utilitarian calculations. Polanyi took a different tack. 

Instead of thinking about how utilitarian orthodoxy could be countered— 
searching out means of making the solidarities he had seen in Vienna arti- 
culate in order to refute reductions of social life to bare economic terms— 
Polanyi began to ask why that orthodoxy mattered. Instead of taking the 
commonsense status of economistic notions of the human as a given, he 
started looking more closely at where they came from. Instead of collapsing 
everything in English social and political thought from Thomas More to T. H. 
Green into an indiscriminate colloquy of uncompromising individualists, Po- 
lanyi began drawing distinctions and making discriminations. The yield of 
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that undertaking was a more convincing account of the intellectual history of 
political economy than Tawney before him or Thompson after him enter- 
tained. Of greatest consequence, Polanyi began to separate Adam Smith from 
everything after, proposing that the declension into economism began after 
the publication of Smith’s The Wealth of Nations. Smith, too, was a moral econ- 
omist of a kind. Perhaps attacking political economy from without—using 
strong claims about what it is to be human in answer to utilitarian econo- 
mism—was the wrong way forward. Perhaps political economy could be re- 
constituted from within to correct the utilitarian error ab initio. This was the 
gravamen of Polanyi’s readings of Adam Smith: going back to Smith might 
mean avoiding the problem of defining what it is to be human entirely by re- 
instating a scenario in which everyone accepted that there was something 
special about human beings without dwelling on divisive questions about 
what that distinctive quality was. This is a possibility explored in depth later 
in this chapter and in this book’s conclusion. Polanyi held out a way beyond 
the impasse at which the moral critique of capitalism had arrived by the end 
of the twentieth century. Thompson—for reasons peculiar to his situation— 
never pursued that possibility. But one of the questions this book raises is 
whether we should pursue that possibility now. 


Hungary 


Born in Vienna in 1886, Polanyi grew up in Budapest in a family of assimilated 
Jews. His father was an engineer, trained at the ETH in Zurich, who made a 
fortune building railroads. His mother held weekly salons for the Budapest 
avant garde. In 1900, when Karl was 14 years old, three months of rain washed 
away a railway line their father had been building in the Danube Valley. The 
government insisted that the risk was the entrepreneur’s, and refused to pay 
for the work. Polanyi’s father paid out his workers and returned his sharehold- 
ers’ capital and then declared bankruptcy. He died of pneumonia five years 
later. The second eldest of five siblings, 19 years old by the time of his father’s 
death, Karl bore much of the strain. Late in his life Karl would write to his 
brother Michael that he had “set his heart on sheltering [him] from the thrusts 
of fate,” and took a “quiet satisfaction” in Michael's success.”* But he added 
that the “strains” of the years after his father’s death had “excited” an “inner 
paralysis” in Karl himself. Karl was a hypochondriac and unsure of his famous 
younger brother's affections.”° 

When he arrived in England in 1934 Karl Polanyi was already schooled in 
English social and political thought. He had studied law at the Universities of 
Budapest and Kolozsvar. At around the time when Tawney and Beveridge 
in Oxford were founding their abortive undergraduate society (discussing 
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“social questions from a matter of fact and as far as possible practical point of 
view”), Polanyi was helping found the Galileo Circle, a Budapest forum for 
the discussion of problems of knowledge and the possibility of social amelio- 
ration by rational administration informed by social science. Alongside the 
epistemology of Ernst Mach, Polanyi and his contemporaries read H. G. 
Wells, “believ[ing] too much,” Polanyi would later write to his brother, “in the 
goody-goody rationalism and Fabianism” they encountered there.”’ After tak- 
ing his doctorate in law, Polanyi entered and then quickly abandoned the pro- 
fession, and instead became editor of the Galileo Circle’s journal, Szabadgon- 
dolat (Free Thought). In 1915 he went to war, serving as a cavalry officer on the 
Russian Front. He was injured two years later and forced to return to Budapest 
to convalesce. 

Problems of social atomization or “alienation” became the preoccupation 
of Hungarian intellectuals in the first and second decades of the twentieth 
century.” At the turn of the century they had hoped to develop techniques to 
perfect a market-based social order using innovations in social science. By the 
time the First World War broke out, this aspiration had been abandoned as 
naive. Much as Tawney had turned from “outworks” to the “question of moral 
relationships” after he left Oxford, many of Polanyi’s contemporaries in Buda- 
pest left their earlier empiricism behind and made moral renewal their busi- 
ness. The formation of the Sunday Circle around the critic Georg Lukacs in 
1915 was indicative of the altered mood. Polanyi’s Galileo Circle had formed 
early in the new century to develop positivist principles of social amelioration. 
At gatherings of the Sunday Circle only the “metaphysically disposed” were 
welcome.” Dostoyevsky and Kierkegaard were among the authors discussed. 
Conversations “revolved around religion in the broadest sense of the word.’*° 
When politics came up at the Sunday Circle, as they did with growing urgency 
beginning late in 1916 as it became clear that the Habsburg Empire was dis- 
solving, some participants tended—if not uniformly—toward Leninism. 
Meanwhile the Galileo Circle continued to meet, further adulterating its 
“goody goody rationalism” under the influence of the charismatic scholar- 
statesman Oscar Jaszi.>' Here, too, religion was becoming important again. 
Despite the high hopes of Enlightenment, even these erstwhile arch-positivists 
had reached the conclusion that scientific reason alone could not sustain so- 
cial order. As at the Sunday Circle, in the Galileo Circle late in the war moral 
regeneration became the primary concern. Institutional reform was necessary, 
“but as the English say: not measures: men—above all we need men, differ- 
ent, better, more perfect men”? The politics of Jaszi and his followers were 
broadly Wilsonian. Polanyi followed, and advised, Jaszi.** 

Between 1917 and 1919, an abrupt succession of political upheavals brought 
both factions—the Leninist members of the Sunday Circle and the Wilso- 
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nians around Jaszi—close to power. In October 1918, Jaszi’s Radical Party 
joined two other left-wing parties to constitute a Hungarian National Council. 
Its president was Mihaly Karolyi, but Jaszi was its intellectual and moral inspi- 
ration.** Constituting itself the true representative of the Hungarian nation in 
defiance of the Habsburg monarchy, the Council was in effect a revolutionary 
organ. Later that month, at the end of three days of intrigue culminating in 
crowds in the streets and the assassination of the former prime minister Istvan 
Tisza, who had advocated war and opposed extending the franchise, Karl I— 
the last King of Hungary—appointed Karolyi prime minister. Ties to the 
Habsburgs were soon dissolved. “The People’s Republic of Hungary” was 
proclaimed on November 16, 1918. Jaszi accepted a ministry, though resigned 
a month later in dismay at the government’s incapacity to press ahead with 
land reforms. The Karolyi government was immediately destabilized by an 
increasingly popular Hungarian Communist Party. Szabadgondolat, the Gali- 
leo Circle monthly that Polanyi still edited, devoted its December 1918 issue 
to Bolshevism, seeing the writing on the wall. In the same month Georg Lu- 
kacs joined the Communist Party. Because it was believed to have failed to 
protect Hungary’s territorial integrity in the postwar distribution of former 
Habsburg possessions, Karolyi’s National Council lost its grip on power, and 
was overthrown in March 1919. Socialist elements within Károlyi’s govern- 
ment joined forces with the communists to proclaim a Soviet Republic. Lu- 
kacs became deputy commissar for Public Education. He embarked upon a 
radical shakeup of the University of Budapest with the stated aim of synthe- 
sizing a culture to overcome alienation and connect individuals to one an- 
other; politics was “the means,” “culture” was “the goal”? But the dictatorship 
was a political failure. A military confrontation with Romanian forces refusing 
to withdraw beyond agreed borders ended in disaster. Both Wilsonian and 
Leninist factions had failed to secure the support of nationalists. By August 
1919, the Soviet Republic in turn was overthrown by counterrevolutionary 
forces led by Miklós Horthy, an admiral in the Austro-Hungarian navy. By the 
end of 1919, most prominent members of both the Jaszi and Lukacs factions 
had left Budapest for Vienna, despairing of Hungarian politics and fearing 
reprisals. 

In Vienna, Jaszi and his cohort were soon in the market for new ideas. Wil- 
sonian “measures” had been little help in stabilizing Hungary after the Habs- 
burgs ceded power. And Wilson’s 14 points offered little indication of how 
liberals should go about making “different, better, more perfect men.’ All the 
Wilsonian principles had accomplished in practice in the Hungarian intel- 
lectuals’ experience was to mobilize reactionary nationalists, the constituency 
that had propelled Horthy to power and forced the progressives into exile. 
And the alternative—Bolshevism—was not made any more acceptable for 
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Jaszi and his followers by the fate of the Soviet Republic of Hungary. Jaszi of- 
fered qualified praise for Lukacs’s efforts in education reform. But if he shared 
Lukacs’s ends—moral regeneration, overcoming atomization or alienation— 
Jaszi deplored Bolshevik means. Wilsonian liberalism was destabilizing. Le- 
ninist dictatorship was unconscionable. Was there another alternative? This 
was a version of the same question English pluralists and socialists, taking a 
lead from German scholars, had been asking since 1900. Individualism had 
proven unstable. Collectivism endangered freedom. Was it possible to get be- 
yond that binary choice? 

Karl Polanyi had been confined to his bed during much of the upheaval of 
the years before he left Hungary. He took no direct part in Karolyi’s govern- 
ment. By the time the Soviet Republic was proclaimed, he was well enough 
to work and accepted a post in the People’s Commissariat for Social Produc- 
tion. He resigned in frustration three months later. That direct experience as 
part of the bureaucracy in charge of a command economy helps to explain 
why he became interested in socialist alternatives to the centralization of pro- 
duction once he moved to Vienna. More interesting than why Polanyi be- 
came interested in such alternatives, though, is where he found them. Within 
three years of arriving in Vienna, Polanyi had become an avid reader of the 
writings of G.D.H. Cole and an advocate of guild socialism. The “English 
socialist practice confirmed the direction of my work,” he wrote to his brother 
Michael in 1921. “To discuss social problems from a Christian viewpoint—this 
is my socialism.”*° 

Jaszi was among those Polanyi convinced of the merits of this development 
in “English socialist practice.’>” By 1923, in a letter to his brother Michael, Karl 
Polanyi had joined his English contemporaries’ quest for ways beyond the 
impasse to which the crisis of nineteenth-century liberalism had brought Eu- 
rope. Criticisms of the state or of the profit motive, Polanyi wrote to his 
brother, were misdirected. 


We are the state, we are capital—but in what way? We shall remain servants 
until we understand this. It will, however, be possible to understand only if 
we create forms of life from which we can see beyond these symbols. But 
how do we create them? That is the question! I would say by means of a 
Christian gild-spirited life.** 


In the last chapter, we saw that Cole looked past contemporary debates 
about the “nature” of state and corporation to consider “the motives and im- 
pulses by which men are moved in their social action,” the “wills” that ani- 
mated men and women when they were moved to “act through associations 
in supplement and complement to their actions as isolated or private indi- 
viduals.” Cole’s approach was informed by the contemporary social psycholo- 
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gists Robert Michels and Graham Wallas, and the eighteenth-century critic 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. In reading Cole in Vienna, having found both Wilso- 
nian and Leninist institutional blueprints unreliable means of thinking one’s 
way through the contemporary crisis, Polanyi embarked upon a similar course 
of inquiry. Polanyi too would consult contemporary social psychologists, as 
well as anthropologists and social historians. He read Rousseau, too, but he 
would incur a much greater intellectual debt to Rousseau’s contemporary, 
Adam Smith. 


Red Vienna 


Precisely how guild socialist ideas reached Polanyi in Vienna is unclear. Many 
Hungarian politicians and intellectuals in the early twentieth century were 
anglophiles, a legacy of English support for the revolutionaries of 1848.°° The 
Galileo Circle’s readings of H. G. Wells were only one recent episode in a long 
series of influential encounters between Hungarian intellectuals and British 
writers and critics. The assassinated premier Istvan Tisza had modeled his 
resistance to rising tides of support for suffrage and land reform on English 
liberals of the age of Gladstone. And we have seen that intellectuals envisaging 
moral regeneration during the war took their slogan from unnamed Britons: 
“not measures, men.’*° But if there was more behind Polanyi’s acquaintance 
with guild socialism than the osmosis of this regard for English ideas, it almost 
certainly involved the contacts Polanyi made among the British relief workers 
who arrived in Vienna in numbers after the Armistice. 

When the Hungarian émigrés arrived in Vienna in 1919 and 1920, the city 
was well-staffed by humanitarian relief workers brought in to help manage 
postwar shortages and displacements. Many of these relief workers were Brit- 
ons, mostly members of the Student Christian Movement—the British affili- 
ate of the umbrella organization, European Student Relief, which adminis- 
tered relief programs. In 1920 Polanyi went to the University of Vienna—where 
the ESR representative was based—looking for help for his future wife Ilona 
Duczynska. The worker who received him was a Scot named Donald Grant, a 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh, raised in a prosperous Presbyterian 
family, imprisoned as a conscientious objector during the war, arrived in Vi- 
enna with his new wife Irene to offer help in cleaning up a mess he had wanted 
no part in making.*! The Grants were socialists, and it was the socialism of 
Cole and Tawney, rather than that of the Fabians, that appealed to them. 

If indeed Polanyi became familiar with guild socialism through Donald 
and Irene Grant, that is another entry for the list of ways in which Ilona 
Duczynska changed his life. Lee Congdon writes that Duczynska “worked a 
miracle in Polanyi,” restoring to him a degree of the emotional vitality and 
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affective engagement with the world that had disappeared with his father’s 
death in 1905.** Polanyi would later describe himself as having been enmeshed 
when he returned from the First World War in a Hamlet-like state of melan- 
choly indecision. He could not resolve to live, to accept his share of responsi- 
bility for a fallen world. In a revealing critical reflection on Shakespeare’s play, 
published in the Yale Review in 1954, Polanyi would set up “moral sensibility,” 
“intellectual genius,” and “temperamental instability” among the “inner ob- 
stacles to action” that explained Hamlet's inertia, comparing the moments 
when these proved insurmountable with “periods of normal behaviour during 
which [Hamlet’s] ‘healthy impulses, remnants of a virile personality, break 
through.’** Duczynska helped Polanyi find the energy to overcome his own 
inner obstacles. 

Duczynska was born in Budapest, the product of intermarriage between 
Hungarian and Polish-Austrian nobility. Her Polish father died young, in 
America, and she nursed a grievance against the Hungarian gentry (her 
mother’s side, who frowned upon the marriage) for having denied her father 
opportunities in life. Duczynska supposedly “cursed her misfortune at hav- 
ing been born a girl.”** As a teenager she identified with Turgenev’s Bazarov. 
She found hope first in her cousin—the poet Ferenc Békassy, who had read 
history at Cambridge and been elected an Apostle, but was killed in the war 
in 1915—and then in the radical Ervin Szabó, who encouraged her intrigues 
and put her in touch with the Galileo Circle. In 1915, Ducszynska went to the 
ETH in Zurich to study engineering. In Zurich she learned to use firearms 
and associated herself with émigré socialists conspiring to derail imperialist 
war efforts. She would later remember seeing Lenin at work in the library.*® 
When she returned to Budapest in the spring of 1917, Duczynska plotted to 
assassinate Tisza—the conservative prime minister who would be killed by 
unknown forces the following year.*° She associated herself with the Galileo 
Circle (in Polanyi’s absence) as part of her plot, so that she would not be 
mistaken after the event for an enemy agent if she succeeded. Finding the 
Circle’s politics anodyne, she formed her own “revolutionary socialist” fac- 
tion within it. Early in 1918 she was arrested and jailed. Karolyi freed her after 
taking power later that year. When Bela Kun’s communists took power, they 
sent Duczynska to Zurich to argue their case before Swiss newspaper edi- 
tors—powerful opinion-makers in interwar Europe. In 1920 she left Switzer- 
land for Russia, where she worked for the Comintern, staying for four 
months before heading to Vienna to work with the exiled Hungarian Com- 
munist Party. 

Polanyi and Duczynska met in Vienna. They married in 1922. His thinking 
became more committed and worldly, and he began to write and publish more 
frequently. In 1922 he published an essay advancing guild socialist ideas in the 
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Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik.*” Ludwig von Mises engaged 
him in debate in the pages of the same journal, and F. A. Hayek would later 
recognize Polanyi’s article as one of the key socialist contributions to the cal- 
culation debate.** The change was not apparent only in Polanyi. In the same 
year, under Polanyi’s influence, Duczynska published a criticism of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party as militaristic, immoral, and corrupt. She was duly 
expelled on charges of “Luxemburgist deviations.’”*? Husband and wife both 
joined the Austrian Social Democratic Party, and wrote for the magazine Bécsi 
Magyar Újság, which Oscar Jaszi edited. 

Duczynka was partly responsible for energizing Polanyi. Life in Red Vi- 
enna was further inspiration. In 1922, under the federal constitution enacted 
in Austria two years earlier, Vienna was proclaimed an autonomous state. The 
Social Democrats, now out of power federally, embarked upon a radical ex- 
periment in moral regeneration. Tax reform enabled the fledgling state to tap 
into the city’s wealth to fund new education and welfare programs. Building 
on prewar developments led by Christian Democrats, pursuing an ambition 
similar to Lukacs’s as commissar for education in Hungary in 1919 over more 
than a decade and on a grand scale, Vienna's social democratic rulers built 
hospitals, nurseries, schools, and above all houses with a view to synthesizing 
a “consciousness of social responsibility.’*° Polanyi and Duczynska moved 
into a flat in an “old and grimy tenement” in a run-down workers’ area.*! 
Witnessing the transformation of Red Vienna helped Polanyi to believe that 
an alternative to Wilsonian and Leninist principles of social order was con- 
ceivable. Bricks-and-mortar reforms were consolidating an intensifying spirit 
of social solidarity. And yet this was an evolving social space unblemished by 
political violence, with little social premium on conformity. The social dy- 
namics were neither individualist nor collectivist. Polanyi would later de- 
scribe the 12 years of Red Vienna as “one of the high points of Western 
civilisation.”*” 

The Polanyis were not the only ones who thought so. Britons who had 
come to help after the war returned repeatedly to admire the city’s achieve- 
ments over the next decade. Polanyi cultivated a modest network of contacts 
among them. The key nodes in that network remained Irene and Donald 
Grant. From Vienna, they connected Polanyi to John Macmurray—the moral 
philosopher alongside whom Polanyi’s ideas were discussed in Tawney’s 1935 
New Statesman review—bringing Macmurray and his wife Betty to the be- 
sieged city in 1933 to meet Polanyi. Living back in London by the early 1930s, 
the Grants organized an informal lobby to “rouse English public opinion in 
sympathy with Austrian democracy” as agrarian and ultra-nationalist parties 
in the federal government developed plans to drive the socialists out of Vi- 
enna.°* The Grants procured invitations for Polanyi to address Chatham 
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House on the issue, which he did twice—in 1933 and 1934.°* They kept a spare 
room in their Golders Green home for sympathetic visitors and became well- 
known “in some Vienna circles” for their hospitality.*° 

Bécsi Magyar Újság, Jaszi’s magazine for the émigrés, folded under financial 
pressure in 1923. Polanyi accepted a job writing for Der Osterreichische Volk- 
swirt. His beat was international affairs. His preoccupation soon became fas- 
cism. Proto-fascist forces in Austria—which began to attract notice in the late 
1920s—were initially aligned with Mussolini’s Italy. But Polanyi was less 
alarmed by Italian fascism—relatively primitive and undoctrinaire, the work 
of opportunists seizing power and dispensing patronage in the decadence of 
a weak state—than by the looming threat of National Socialism in Germany. 
Jaszi had emigrated to the United States in 1924, accepting a teaching job at 
Oberlin College in Ohio, convinced that there was “no room for the demo- 
cratic, liberal, and confederative politics” for which he had “fought for three 
decades” in contemporary Europe.*° As the social democrats responsible for 
Red Vienna careened toward a confrontation with Dolfuss’s ultra-nationalists, 
a confrontation they were sure to lose, Polanyi too began to despair of democ- 
racy on the continent. (Duczynska’s hopes died harder. She took up arms with 
the Schutzbund, a paramilitary formed by Vienna’s socialists to defend the city 
in the impending civil war.)*” There were also financial considerations. Like 
Jaszi’s Bécsi Magyar Újság, the OV came under severe pressure in the early 
19308. With his political hopes for continental democracy, Polanyi’s prospects 
of a livelihood in Vienna were rapidly diminishing. In that incipient despair, 
Polanyi’s affection for English democracy strengthened.°* 

By the spring of 1933 Polanyi was thinking about leaving Vienna for Lon- 
don.°? His brother Michael advised against making a precipitate move. Karl 
would ignore his advice, and in the year after Karl's arrival in England a rift 
developed between the two men, “darkening” Karl’s countenance in a manner 
he could only compare to the death of his father. Michael—quick, resolute, 
and impetuous—was impatient with his elder brother’s difficulty overcoming 
his “inner obstacles.” His hypochondria was among the things Karl under- 
stood to have come between him and Michael in 1934.°' There were also po- 
litical differences. Michael had been a member of the Sunday Circle, the more 
metaphysical of the two coteries in wartime Budapest, many members of 
which turned their admiration for Dostoyevsky into a leaning toward Lenin, 
expecting a movement for the moral regeneration of Europe to emanate from 
the east. Michael Polanyi had no truck with Bolshevism, and by the mid-1930s 
he had come to view the Soviet Union as a practical failure and a moral abomi- 
nation, and its apologists as unpardonably naive.” Karl Polanyi had never 
admired Lenin, but he held the achievements of socialism in practice in the 
Soviet Union in much higher esteem than did his brother. 
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During exploratory visits in June and November of 1933, Polanyi secured 
audiences with G.D.H. Cole, the emerging Labour-affiliated economist 
Evan Durbin, a protégé of R. H. Tawney’s, and editors at The Economist. He 
had hoped to meet Tawney and John Maynard Keynes, but was disap- 
pointed.°* Polanyi became friendly too with Hugh Gaitskell, contemporary 
and friend of Durbin’s, also under Tawney’s wing, when Gaitskell came to 
Vienna ona Rockefeller-funded exchange to lecture at the University in the 
autumn of 1933.° Staying with the Grants in Golders Green, he began to 
make acquaintances in Britain’s Student Christian Movement, or more spe- 
cifically in the adult Auxiliary to that movement, in which the Grants were 
active members. 

By December 1933, Polanyi had decided to emigrate.°° His plan was to find 
work in England “as lecturer in economics in some very modest appointment 
e.g. at a workers College or so.”® But this proved difficult. Available university 
posts were being filled through the émigré assistance programs run out of 
Germany, for which Polanyi did not qualify. In fact, his main source of income 
in 1934 and 1935 came not from Britain but from the United States: a grueling 
series of lecture tours through the American Midwest replaced the income 
lost in giving up his post at the OV.® His wife and daughter had initially re- 
mained in Vienna. His daughter moved across later in 1934, Duczynska not 
until 1936. It was at that point that Polanyi found regular work teaching in 
adult education. 


Fascism 


Polanyi’s first year in England was difficult. He had imagined that his brother— 
patched into an influential network almost as soon as he arrived in England, 
including the historians Lawrence and Barbara Hammond and Lewis Namier, 
through the University of Manchester and the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society—would set aside his resentments and “do what he can to be 
helpful in establishing me in England.’®* But Karl was wrong. Michael stayed 
aloof.® The Grants and the Macmurrays, by contrast, continued working as- 
siduously on his behalf. One initiative of Macmurray’s became particularly 
important. In 1933, Macmurray had begun collaborating with the sinologist 
and Anglican layman Joseph Needham and the theologian Charles Raven to 
produce the volume eventually published as Christianity and the Social Revolu- 
tion—the book which Tawney would review in the New Statesman in Novem- 
ber 1935. On the eve of Polanyi’s arrival in England in February 1934, one of 
the volume’s prospective editors was taken ill. Macmurray nominated Polanyi 
to replace him, citing his editorial experience at the OV and volunteering Irene 
Grant's assistance to help bring the “foreigner” up to speed.”° 
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Less important than being listed as an editor of the volume, for Polanyi, 
was the attention his own contribution attracted. In his own words, his es- 
say—“The Essence of Fascism’—“caused quite a stir.’”’ British social and po- 
litical thought by 1935 did not yet encompass a sophisticated conception of 
fascism.’” Mussolini’s Italy had won considerable public sympathy, which 
Oswald Mosley’s British Union of Fascists sought to harness. After 1933, “fas- 
cism” became increasingly synonymous with “Nazism’—radically limiting its 
appeal. Attitudes toward Hitler were shaped by recollected antagonism to- 
ward “Prussianism.” But beyond anti-German sentiment, anti-fascism re- 
mained under-theorized. Polanyi had begun to parse the differences between 
Italian and German fascist movements earlier. In his analyses of developments 
in Europe for the OV, the development of the social philosophy that informed 
National Socialism in Germany had become his major concern through the 
late 1920s. Polanyi’s analysis helped—as Tawney’s New Statesman review 
makes clear—to render fanciful the notion that Nazi fascism and Bolshevism 
might be left to bog each other down in internecine conflict in a war from 
which Britain could keep its distance. In their determination to roll back com- 
munism, Nazi fascists, Tawney explained, paraphrasing Polanyi, were finding 
it “necessary to attempt to eradicate Christianity” and to “repudiate two thou- 
sand years of European history” as “a gigantic aberration.’”* In demonstrating 
that Christianity and communism had much in common, including the en- 
mity of the Nazis, Christianity and the Social Revolution helped to reinforce and 
clarify for the left in Britain the growing sense that there could be no compro- 
mise with Hitler.”* 

More specifically—and this was what made Tawney in particular begin to 
take Polanyi seriously —“The Essence of Fascism” described the social phi- 
losophy of Hitler's Germany in terms commensurate with the critique of capi- 
talism which he had developed in the 1920s. Polanyi’s essay on fascism, more- 
over, was readily identifiable with the attempt to move beyond the binary 
choices between individualism and collectivism—and thus with the discus- 
sion of alternatives to the established but unstable social order in Britain 
which Tawney’s critique of capitalism had inspired. 

As we saw in the first chapter, a succession of English social and political 
theorists from pluralism through guild socialism to Tawney’s Christian social- 
ism had been trying to extricate their readers and followers from a paradigm 
in which individualism or collectivism seemed the only alternatives. Within 
that paradigm, the implication of the escalating “social problem” was that lib- 
eral capitalism must yield to some form of “god-state” collectivism. The intel- 
lectual movement in which Tawney and Cole played a major part was designed 
to transcend that paradigm, by engaging with alternative principles of order. 
The pluralists had looked abortively to Gierke’s principle of the Genossenschaft 
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as a means of reinventing English jurisprudence. Cole had taken an interest in 
the “impulses” and “wills” to social action, drawing on contemporary dis- 
courses in social psychology and certain eighteenth-century antecedents of 
those discourses. Tawney had given the guild socialist approach—with its 
emphasis on “human personality’ as “called out” of individuals by social life, 
inspired by the aesthetic reveries for “fellowship” inherited from William Mor- 
ris and John Ruskin—greater impetus by drawing on protestant theology. 

The emergence of fascism in Germany underlined the urgency of this de- 
velopment. What fascist social philosophy amounted to, Polanyi revealed, was 
an attempt to reinforce the sense of inevitability with which people looked to 
collectivist solutions in the decadence of individualist principles of order. To 
commend their movement to impressionable contemporaries, Polanyi re- 
vealed, fascist ideologues were insisting that the binary choice from which a 
succession of English social and political theorists from pluralism through 
guild socialism to Tawney’s Christian socialism had been trying to extricate 
their readers and followers was in fact inexorable. 

In his exposition of the social philosophy of fascism—which he associated 
with Hitler’s Germany, not Mussolini’s Italy—Polanyi took the University of 
Vienna philosopher Othmar Spann as representative. Spann had been an 
overnight sensation as a lecturer at the University of Vienna in the early 1920s, 
not least for leading his students into the woods outside the city for “midsum- 
mer reveries” in which intuitive visions of the whole were elicited by walking 
over blazing coals.” Spann’s ideas turned upon a critique of individualism. 
“Individualism,” in Polanyi’s paraphrasing of Spann’s argument, “must con- 
ceive of human beings as self-contained entities spiritually ‘on their own’””° 
Whereas such individuality was unreal. “Its spiritual autarchy is imaginary. Its 
very existence is no more than a fiction.””” This was the critique of atomiza- 
tion or alienation that had become commonplace among intellectuals in cen- 
tral Europe by the end of the First World War. Spann—Polanyi’s representa- 
tive of fascism—took the critique of capitalist individuality further by 
insisting that this conception “of human beings as self-contained entities spiri- 
tually ‘on their own’” affected socialism (especially Bolshevism) and before 
socialism, democracy in nineteenth-century Europe equally. Capitalism, so- 
cialism, and democracy were all founded on individualist principles. They all 
conceived of individuals as self-contained entities. And for Spann, the seed- 
bed of these various permutations of this notion that ‘spiritual autarchy’ is the 
human condition was Christianity. Instead of these various flawed philoso- 
phies, each founded on a mistaken understanding of the relationship between 
self and society, Spann commended a social philosophy of Ganzheitslehre, 
translatable into English as “Universalism” or “Totalitarianism.”’® Individual- 
ism had created a world in which individuals were too self-conscious. The 
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stunt with the coals was designed to help students see the virtues of self- 
forgetting. Fascism would create a world in which previously “self-contained 
entities” would lose all sense of their own distinctive identities. 

Polanyi readily conceded that Spann’s critique of individualism was defen- 
sible. “Indeed,” he admitted, Spann’s arguments against individualism so con- 
ceived—that its “spiritual autarchy” was “imaginary,” that its “existence” was 
“no more than a fiction”— were “conclusive.””’ But he denied that capitalism, 
democracy, and socialism shared this misconception. And he denied that the 
form of individualism Spann had attacked was coterminous with the Chris- 
tian “idea of man and society as a whole.’ 8° Spann, Polanyi argued, was trying 
to tar democracy and socialism with the same brush Dostoyevsky had used in 
attacking capitalist civilization in his novels. The individualism Spann used as 
the pretext for his case for fascist totalitarianism was the individualism not of 
socialism or democracy. It was the individualism rather of Kiriloff in Dos- 
toyevsky’s The Possessed. What was the difference? In short, God. What Spann 
was attacking was the “atheist individualism” that arose where people pre- 
sumed that there is no God: “If there is no God, then I, Kiriloff, am God.”*! 
The individualism which socialism and democracy actually embodied, by 
contrast, was “Christian” in orientation. 

Democracy and socialism rightly understood were theologically inspired. 
Socialism and democracy were indeed consistent with one another in this 
respect: both were based on a principle of “Christian individualism.” And this 
“Christian individualism” was poles apart from the “atheist individualism” 
Spann had sought to render as exhaustive. 


Christian individualism arises out of the precisely opposite relation to the 
Absolute. “Personality is of infinite value, because there is God”? 


Atheist individualism did not discount the value of the individual. If any- 
thing, it escalated that value, by creating the individual as “God.” The differ- 
ence between the two principles was rather the basis upon which each as- 
cribed value to the individual. Under atheist individualism, the individual 
holds value because “there is no God.” According to Christian individualism, 
the “opposite” relation obtains. The individual is of infinite value, because 
“there is God.” But that was not the whole story. Each of these two bases upon 
which to credit the individual with value carried distinct implications con- 
cerning the relationship between the individual and society. Under atheist 
individualism, the individual had no use for society; he or she was, as in the 
terms of Spann’s critique, “self-contained.” But Christian individualism con- 
ceivably encompassed two distinct permutations of the relationship between 
self and society. As Tawney had observed in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
there were different ways of imagining the relationship between the human 
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individual and the Christian God. One view—the seed, for Tawney, of the 
Reformation—held that salvation could be found without society, “solus cum 
solo, as a voice in the heart and in the heart alone.”’® The Christian individual 
cleaving to this understanding of his or her relationship with God maintained 
a relationship with society comparable to that which the atheist individual 
maintained. He or she did not need society for his or her own salvation. But 
there was of course another view of the Christian individual and his or her 
relationship with society. This was the view, which Tawney associated with the 
Middle Ages, and hoped to cultivate in modernity, that held that individuals 
related to God in and through “social institutions built up by man.”** It was 
this latter view upon which Polanyi expounded. The explicit terms in which 
he justified that view in his 1935 essay were theological. It was an implication 
of “the doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man.’ 


The doctrine of the Brotherhood implies that personality is not real out- 
side of community. The reality of community is the relationship of per- 
sons. It is the Will of God that community shall be real.°° 


As we shall see in the next section, Polanyi’s reliance on theological termi- 
nology and Christian doctrine through these years needs to be treated care- 
fully. It was less on theological than on natural-theological and historical 
grounds that Polanyi cleaved to the latter of the two views concerning the 
relationship between self and society. But on whichever basis, there is no 
question that this was the view Polanyi took. “Aristotle was right,” he would 
write later, after almost two decades spent studying English social and eco- 
nomic history and the economies of ancient cultures: “man is not an eco- 
nomic, but a social being.”*° 

What democracy and socialism had in common, through their shared his- 
torical connections with Christianity, was an idea of personality. They joined 
with fascists in condemning certain forms of individualism inherited from the 
nineteenth century. But where fascism made this condemnation the basis of 
an anti-individualist social philosophy that urged individuals to subordinate 
selfhood to visions of the social whole, socialists and democrats—in Polanyi’s 
account—were recognizing that their own true position fell somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes, the “spiritual autarchy” which needed no relation- 
ship with society and the “totalitarianism” which effaced selfhood entirely. 

Democrats and socialists, unified by common historical grounding in 
Christianity, agreed that “the most important fact about human beings” was 
their “humanity.’®” They regarded the human individual “as a being with a 
capacity, if he will use it, for autonomy and responsibility,” rather than “as a 
machine or a slave.’** Between these creeds and fascism, as Tawney wrote in 
his response to Polanyi’s essay, the argument lay “less between different forms 
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of political and economic organisation than between different estimates of 
the value to be put on the muddled soul of Henry Dubb” (a reference to a 
popular American cartoon satirizing the credulousness of the working man).®? 
But that was not to say that among those who agreed with the platitude that 
“the most important fact about human beings” was their “humanity,” there 
was only “sufficient basis of agreement” to convoke “controversy.” After Taw- 
ney reviewed Christianity and Social Revolution, a series of exchanges between 
Tawney and Polanyi ensued. And what emerged was not that they agreed on 
everything, but rather that they agreed on enough to make their disagree- 
ments illuminating. 


“Beyond Jesus” 


Christians and socialists shared “an idea of personality.’ This “idea” added a 
moral and ethical dimension to their politics without coercing unity out of a 
pluralist polity, while incurring the enmity of (and justifying their opposition 
toward) Nazi fascism. But which was Polanyi, by 1934—a Christian or a social- 
ist? Contrary to the 1931 papal encyclical, it was not necessarily an either/or 
question. It was possible to be both Christian and socialist. In Budapest it had 
been possible to remain noncommittal on this question. In forums like the 
Sunday Circle, religious metaphysics were tabled as sources of edifying moral 
principles, the stuff out of which an intellectual elite might synthesize a new 
social philosophy, irrespective of the depth of fidelity to the creeds from 
which those principles issued that prevailed in the relevant contexts. Polanyi 
himself had recognized that “the New Testament revelation possessed a so- 
cialist flavour” in 1913.”° In Britain things were subtly different. Polanyi arrived 
at a moment of ecumenicism in British Christianity.” Arguments between 
Anglicanism and Nonconformity were muted, where they had not been 
dropped entirely.” Provisional settlement of the Irish question had defused 
relations with Catholics.?* Anti-Semitism was minimal. Mass immigration, 
making Britain a multi-faith polity, still lay ahead. Still, in certain contexts it 
mattered whether one was a socialist borrowing Christian moral precepts or 
a Christian advocating socialism. When he first arrived in Britain, Polanyi 
chose to present himself as the latter. 

Polanyi’s family members were Jewish. It was not uncommon for Jews of 
Polanyi’s generation to convert to Christianity, as part of their assimilation 
into a Magyar polity that had made space for Jews in public life after they 
aided the 1848 revolts against Habsburg rule. (Polanyi’s father was born Pol- 
lascek, but like many others, he Magyarized his name when his children were 
young, apparently less out of fear than pride.) Michael Polanyi converted to 
Catholicism after the First World War. This was almost certainly more a matter 
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of administrative and matrimonial convenience than an act of faith.?* Karl 
came to rely on New Testament moral precepts in envisaging the re- 
moralization of public life in Europe after 1918. But there is little evidence of 
any formal conversion to Christianity in his case.’ Historians have usually 
described him as a Tolstoyan adherent of “socialist Christianity” or an expo- 
nent of “theological liberalism.””° 

“Personality is of infinite value, because there is a God”: this was one of the 
key lines in Polanyi’s 1935 essay, “The Essence of Fascism.”®” It was also the 
proposition around which Tawney had organized his critique of capitalism 
across the previous decade, a precept Tawney justified by direct reference to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, which as we have seen became central to Brit- 
ish protestantism in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In Bu- 
dapest, where reinstating certain moral precepts derived from Christianity 
had come to be seen as a possible means to the moral regeneration the intel- 
lectuals were striving toward by the end of the First World War, such state- 
ments had been supported not by Christian faith but by some form of natural 
theology.”* But in Britain it was Incarnationalism that underwrote the “value” 
of “human personality.” In Britain in the early twentieth century the doctrine 
of the Incarnation became the “indisputable Christian principle” which set 
the limits of ecumenical accommodation.®? Soon after his arrival in Britain, 
Polanyi was invited publicly to confess his faith in these terms, in circum- 
stances where it might have been detrimental to his prospects not to do so. He 
elected to do so. 

When he first arrived in England, Polanyi associated predominantly with 
Christians interested in socialist ideas. The Grants were Christians, as were 
many if not most in the circles to which they introduced him after his arrival 
in England in 1934. The major forum for their activities was the adult Auxiliary 
to the Student Christian Movement, of which the Grants were active mem- 
bers. The SCM was nominally an association of Christians averse to quietist 
or otherworldly religiosity, determined to bear active witness to their faith.‘ 
But many believed that the movement was not doing enough in that connec- 
tion during the 1930s. Soon after Polanyi’s arrival in England in 1934, the 
Grants, the Macmurrays, and Polanyi formed the nucleus of a ginger group 
within “the Aux” (as the adult Auxiliary to the SCM was called) seeking to 
induce that body into active and direct engagement with “party politics’ in 
Britain, on the basis that it was unconscionable for Christians to stand aloof 
from such activities in a moment of deepening crisis.‘°' There was strong op- 
position within the Aux to this initiative, not least because the group’s pro- 
gram was explicitly left-wing in orientation. It called itself the Christian 
Left.” Many Auxiliary members were more conservative, both in politics 
and theology. Before long a rival faction materialized to counter the Christian 
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Left’s challenge. Because the Christian Left were sympathetic toward “social- 
ism in practice” in the Soviet Union, whereas Bolshevism was notoriously 
atheist, questions were soon raised about their orthodoxy. 

In the first issue of their News Sheet, published in July 1936, members of the 
Christian Left deemed it necessary “before proceeding” to discuss “those con- 
victions in which we differ, possibly, from the main body of Auxiliary mem- 
bers,” to “reaffirm those Christian convictions which we and they hold in 
common with other Christians.’’°? They went on to enumerate their belief “in 
the transcendent existence of the God who is immanent in the world He cre- 
ated,” in “the need for personal redemption,” in “the reality of sin,” in “the 
need for forgiveness.” “We believe,” they continued, “in the redemption of the 
world through the life and death of Jesus.’ 


We hold the Christian doctrine of the incarnation of God in Christ.!* 


To the extent that there was an orthodoxy which held the ecumenical 
movement of the interwar years together, this was it—the doctrine of the 
incarnation. Tawney and Gore certainly considered it the “indisputable” 
Christian principle.’®° It was the keynote of the catechism the Christian Left 
thought was required of them in 1936. It was this specific doctrine above all 
which members of the Christian Left felt they had to affirm to see off “the 
right wing of the Auxiliary” who had “challenged the religious nature of our 
convictions.”!°° Polanyi’s name appeared among the signatories to the 
declaration. 

It was evidently not mandatory within the Christian Left to subscribe to 
this document. John Macmurray—with Polanyi, the group’s major source of 
intellectual inspiration; influenced by Christianity but indisposed toward 
churches; a Quaker by the end of his life—did not add his name. But then 
Macmurray’s situation was different from Polanyi’. He held a chair in moral 
philosophy at University College London. He could afford to stand aloof from 
such controversies. Within the Christian Left group there was considerable 
doctrinal latitude. (Its membership included an Anglo-Catholic, Kenneth In- 
gram, and at least one active communist.)'°” The group’s preoccupation, as we 
shall shortly see, would soon become finding means other than protestant 
theology for sustaining the extant moral critique of capitalism. But the News 
Sheet was for external consumption, and in the Aux more broadly, orthodoxy 
in this very limited sense mattered. Polanyi had barely been in the country for 
two years, had yet to find steady work, and was heavily reliant for help in mak- 
ing his way—the success of “The Essence of Fascism” notwithstanding—on 
the Grants and the wider membership of the Christian Left and the Aux.’ 
Polanyi only acceded to the dogma of the Incarnation for fear that to do oth- 
erwise would diminish his standing—within the Christian Left but in the Aux 
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more broadly. Karl’s situation here might be clarified by reference to some- 
thing his brother Michael wrote a decade later. Michael Polanyi, who con- 
verted out of convenience and who would later carry a copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer whenever he traveled, became involved with a lay Anglican 
discussion group called the Moot in the mid-1940s. When talked turned theo- 
logical at a 1948 meeting of the group, Michael realized that he could not sub- 
scribe to the general belief in Christ’s divinity. He wrote to the group’s conve- 
nor J. H. Oldham that he must consider himself an “outsider” on that basis. 
Karl Polanyi’s situation in 1936 was similar, but he could not risk admitting it. 

Without a grounding in protestant theology, what upheld Polanyi’s claim 
that human personality was of infinite value? This was a problem for Macmur- 
ray, too, and between them Polanyi and Macmurray found an answer to this 
question in the early writings of Marx. The other essay Tawney had singled 
out in his 1935 review of Christianity and Social Revolution, Macmurray’s ac- 
count of “the early development of Marx,” giving the lie to “materialist” cari- 
catures of Marx by pointing to the “conception of the nature and possibilities 
of man” that informed his “theory of social development,” was the early yield 
of a collaboration Polanyi and Macmurray would sustain in and through 
meetings of the Christian Left over the next four years.'’° 

The moral critique of capitalism that had developed through the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century in Britain centered around the precept that 
human personality was invaluable. To prioritize personality was not, as we 
have seen here and in the last chapter, to sustain the “liberal individualism” of 
the last century. Personality was a quality realized only in and through society. 
Fellowship was life, because it is only through fellowship that we discover 
what distinguishes each individual from every other, his or her human person- 
ality; and human personality is the nearest we come to knowing God. Neither 
the repudiated principle of individualism nor the collectivist alternatives to- 
ward which much contemporary social and political thought moved encom- 
passed the forms of solidarity which this critique envisaged. Under individu- 
alism, fellowship was lacking. Under collectivism, plurality was missing. 
Attempts to extract new principles in social and political thought by inter- 
polating older ideas (Gierke’s Genossenschaft) into modern jurisprudential 
paradigms had come to nothing. Other possibilities were sought through con- 
temporary social psychology and certain of its eighteenth-century anteced- 
ents—the departure initiated by G.D.H. Cole which helped bring Tawney’s 
moral critique to fruition. 

How could the critique pioneered by Tawney be sustained with compara- 
ble moral force without God? That is the question the Christian Left set out 
to answer. Polanyi could write in the outline for a course of WEA lectures in 
1937 that the “philosophic root” of democracy in Europe was “that conception 
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of human personality which derives its validity from the New Testament” *! 


But, unlike Tawney, and despite the Anglo-Catholic presence in Christian 
Left discussions, neither Polanyi nor Macmurray in their individual writings 
nor any of the Christian Left’s circulars recites the doctrine of the Incarnation 
as the basis of the value of human personality. Indeed, their discussions ex- 
plicitly designated Jesus a prophet, not God incarnate.'!” And in their writings 
in the late 1930s Polanyi and Macmutrray for the Christian Left supplanted the 
prophecies of Jesus (set down in the New Testament) with the insights of a 
later prophet, Karl Marx, as set down in the series of early writings which had 
just been published in German.’ 

There was no difficulty establishing that what William Morris had called 
“fellowship” was pivotal for Marx. Indeed, the basis of the Christian Left’s 
claim that Marx had gone “beyond Jesus” and the New Testament doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man was that Marx had a more sophisticated grasp of just 
how important fellowship was under modern industrial conditions. The 
Christian Left confined the authority of the teachings of Jesus to pre-industrial 
society. They implied that in response to Tawney’s questions concerning the 
adaptation of the “traditional social doctrines” to modern economic and so- 
cial conditions—“Who is my neighbour? How shall I make my love for him 
effective in practice?” —the New Testament could supply no answer.'"* Some- 
thing more than Christian doctrine was needed to “elucidate” “the religious 
situation of man” in the specific circumstances of industrial modernity." 


Jesus did not view society as a necessary framework within which human 
freedom and community were to be realised. The historical development 
of society in his time was not such that it was necessary to solve the prob- 
lem of human freedom within and through the social organisation of in- 
dustrial society. With the development of a complex, industrial society, 
Marx recognised that society has to be transcended in the interests of man 
and society.'?° 


In a different circular, members of the Christian Left averred that the “basic 
truth about human life, discovered by Jesus” was that “man only finds his true 
nature in communion with his fellow men.” 1*7 

It was more difficult to distill an equivalent of the Christian conception of 
the infinite value of human personality out of Marx. The early writings out- 
lined a “conception of the nature and possibility of man,” as Tawney explained 
in his review of Polanyi and Macmurray’s essays in Christianity and Social 
Revolution. But Marx had described the negation of this nature and the disap- 
pointment of these possibilities, without offering any affirmative conception 
of human personality. Marx’s early writings treated “alienation” or “estrange- 
ment” in its “non-personal” dimension—“not in a psychological sense, but in 
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terms of the objective conditions,” not as something that happens to some- 
one, but as something that happens to everyone. +° The division of labor had 
alienated or estranged individuals from the fruits of their toil, which were the 
principal source of meaning in their lives. In these passages it seemed to Po- 
lanyi that Marx had tried valiantly to articulate “a clear notion of the personal,” 
“struggling for many pages to express its nature.” As Marx described a person, 
“a being is one who wants to communicate its own passion in a passionate 
way,’ explaining that “passion is therefore man’s essence trying forcefully to 
reach its own object.’ But Marx’s definition of the person had remained “com- 
plex and tentative” ™!? 

Human personality matters under Incarnationalism because it is the near- 
est we come to knowing God. In Marx, Polanyi, Macmurray, and the Christian 
Left eventually found a comparable proposition. It was not God that we come 
to know in recognizing the human personality in our peers and ourselves. It 
was “the assurance of the perfect thing,” the “idea” of society after the phe- 
nomenon of self-estrangement had been overcome. It was “in the nature of 
man’ to resist self-estrangement once he recognized it; “not to accept the bad 
actuality,” i.e., unreformed capitalism, “which is his own contradiction of him- 
self.” That instinctive response, moreover, played a crucial role in precipitating 
the crisis which would generate new forms of life. Indeed, this human re- 
sponse was inspired by the idea of the social life that would be realized in the 
refusal to “accept the bad actuality.” “There is that in man which is already the 
assurance of the perfect thing,’ namely this idea of society enriched by the 
division of labor but untroubled by the problem of self-estrangement.'*° In- 
carnationalist Christians found God in each individual human being. The 
Christian Left, developing a reading of the early writings of Marx, found the 
“idea” of “the perfect thing’—society beyond self-estrangement, what E. P. 
Thompson would later call, in language borrowed from William Morris, “the 
change beyond the change”—instead. In the second bulletin of the study 
group created in 1937, Polanyi described Marxism as “prophetic teaching—the 
most important since Jesus—a revelation of truth become active in history.” 


[T]he true nature of man rebels against Capitalism. Human relationships 
are the reality of society. In spite of the division of labour they must be 
immediate, i.e. personal. The means of production must be controlled by 
the community. The human society will be real, for it will be humane: a 
relationship of persons.’ 


In his account of the dialectical process through which self-estrangement 
was overcome, in the recognition of that estrangement—the “bad actuality” 
which it was “in his nature” to revolt against—Polanyi had reiterated Marx's 
emphasis upon the importance of objective impetus: 
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Marx said that it is not enough for the idea to press towards realisation: 
reality itself must press towards the fulfilment of the Idea.!”* 


In terms borrowed from George Lukacs, whose 1922 book, History and 
Class Consciousness informed the Christian Left’s readings of the early Marx, 
Polanyi found warrant to seek out evidence of men and women in revolt 
against capitalism, pressing toward the realization of a different conception of 
human personality.'*? The theological conception of the human found its 
warrant in the veracity of scripture, the authority of the church, and in the 
ardor of individual and corporate belief. Marx’s secular alternative to the theo- 
logical idea of human personality needed some other means of validation. 
Polanyi would find that in history. 

The other aspect of the Christian Left’s second bulletin—the product of a 
week's study retreat in December 1937, devoted primarily to the study of the 
early writings of Marx—had concerned “British Working Class Conscious- 
ness” in historical perspective. At this point Polanyi was already beginning to 
work through outlines and early draft sections for the book that would be 
published as The Great Transformation in 1944. And in that book, Polanyi 
would seek to defend the proposition that the transformation in British soci- 
ety described in broad terms in the Christian Left’s circulars on the early Marx 
had actually been in process in Britain since the 1830s. That the “true nature of 
man rebels against Capitalism” and in doing so encounters an “idea” of “the 
perfect thing,’ unestranged individuality, became the Christian Left’s warrant 
for the proposition that human personality was all-important. It was because 
this idea was immanent in each that personality mattered. And the assurance 
that this idea was indeed there in each person was found not in scripture or 
church doctrine but in history. In Polanyi’s writings the basis of the infinite 
value which human personality held was not a religious dogma but an histori- 
cal thesis. 

The moral critique of capitalism developed in England through the first 
quarter of the twentieth century made sense to Polanyi. In the collapse of the 
Habsburg Empire and the incapacity of Wilsonian liberal principles to clean 
up the ensuing mess, he had seen that individualism would not hold. Aban- 
doning his earlier empiricism, he had come to believe that some sort of moral 
regeneration—putting affect and meaning back into an atomized social 
life—was necessary. Like many in his Budapest and Vienna milieux, Polanyi 
was inclined to look to Christianity as a source of some such moral precepts. 
That inclination was strengthened in the early 1920s, as he became more fa- 
miliar with the socialism of Cole and especially Tawney. Meanwhile, in the 
failures of the Soviet Republic of Hungary, but more dramatically in fore- 
bodings of fascist ideology intimated in Vienna in the mid-1920s, Polanyi 
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recognized the same tendency to pivot from individualism to collectivism 
that had worried his English counterparts. In the guild socialist idea of “self- 
government in industry,” he found the rudiments of an alternative, a way of 
escaping from this binary choice between individualism and collectivism. In 
the success of Red Vienna he became convinced that alternatives could be 
made to work. When he arrived in England, Polanyi was a full subscriber to 
the moral critique of capitalism expounded by Tawney, the fulcrum of the 
development initiated by the pluralists at the turn of the century. Polanyi’s 
1935 essay “The Essence of Fascism,” announcing his arrival in England, doc- 
uments that concurrence. 

But while Polanyi initially presented himself as a Christian socialist, a be- 
liever in the Incarnation, for whom human personality held infinite value be- 
cause it was a means of knowing God, his “conversion” to Christianity did not 
in truth go so far. It was the moral precepts, not the high doctrine, that he 
came to accept. His was a natural theology. He saw a social impulse every- 
where, and needed terms in which to make sense of it. Though he accepted 
the Christian socialist terminology to begin with, he did so more for conve- 
nience than out of conviction. Meanwhile he looked for a secular basis upon 
which to uphold the proposition that personality held infinite value, to match 
the moral force of Tawney’s critique of capitalism. He found that substitute 
basis in the early writings of Marx. Protestant theology held that personality 
is important because it is through personality that we know God. Marx—in 
Polanyi’s reading—held that personality is important because it is through 
personality that we find “the assurance of the perfect thing,” the idea of soci- 
ety after self-estrangement. 

This change in the basis upon which the value or importance of human 
personality was upheld did not alter the fundamentals of the moral critique 
of capitalism developed by Tawney. Fellowship was still life, because it was 
through fellowship that one recognized human personality. Human personal- 
ity was all-important still, if on new grounds. Capitalism was immoral and 
unstable because it frustrated fellowship and debased personality. Remedies 
for that immorality and instability available within the extant parameters of 
social and political thought—supplanting the market with the state, individu- 
alism with collectivism—fostered false forms of solidarity and jeopardized 
plurality. All of these propositions set down in Tawney’s critique recur in Po- 
lanyi’s, as does the tendency (as we shall shortly see) to look for alternatives 
in informal institutions of tradition, custom, and convention. 

But making the humanist Marx rather than Incarnationalist theology the 
basis of the value of human personality also created significant disparities 
between Polanyi’s critique and Tawney’s. Tawney’s critique of capitalism 
had been written as history. But Tawney did not need to find warrant for his 
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precepts about the value of personality and the importance of fellowship in 
history. Theology supplied that. Religion and the Rise of Capitalism explained 
what was possible, dramatizing the disparity between life in London’s East 
End and the solidarities Tawney found in the north, defamiliarizing most 
readers’ contemporary experiences, making clear that things had not always 
been as they were and might be different. But we have seen that by the late 
1930s, many readers of Tawney’s work— particularly those who had been read- 
ing Marx—complained that Tawney built no “bridge” between the two soci- 
eties he described—the fractious, atomized present and the integrated social 
order of the past and for the future. Polanyi upheld the same moral precepts 
on the basis not of theology but of the early Marx’s historical anthropology. 
Both to answer recent criticism of Tawney’s approach and because he needed 
to defend his proposition that the idea of the perfect thing (ie., of society after 
The Great Transformation) was integral to human personality, Polanyi made 
the declension Tawney had described in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
more recent. He also made the emergence of new solidarities in the demise of 
the old more explicit. The purpose of The Great Transformation was not to il- 
luminate possibilities but to describe actualities, to explain what was happen- 
ing. It had to demonstrate that human nature did indeed “revolt against Capi- 
talism.’ It had to show that the idea of society beyond self-estrangement was 
indeed immanent in human personality, by establishing that reality was 
“pressing towards the fulfilment” of that idea. These imperatives—alien to 
Tawney’s conception—set Polanyi’s account of the history of capitalism at 
variance with Tawney’s, shaping The Great Transformation (its debt to Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism notwithstanding) into a very different book. 


‘The Great Transformation 


The Great Transformation is comparable in the structure of its argument to 
Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. It recounts the dissolution of the 
paternalist settlement that had constrained conduct in economic life in medi- 
eval England through the infiltration of liberal-capitalist political economy. It 
does this on the premise that the same liberal-capitalist paradigm which sup- 
planted that older settlement was itself now in crisis. Writing in the early 
19408, Polanyi was able to recreate that sense of crisis more vividly; his focus 
on the collapse of the international financial system lent stronger emphasis to 
Polanyi’s own affirmation that nineteenth-century liberal capitalism was now 
(by 1944) finished. 

In the comparison between the two books, however, it becomes obvious 
that there is a fundamental discrepancy between their respective structures. 
As Laski’s review demonstrated, Tawney’s history seemed to some readers to 
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envision two societies—the flawed present and the redeeming past—without 
communicating any sense of how a promising future could be realized. For 
Polanyi no such structure was viable, because, although Polanyi’s socialist hu- 
manism was almost identical in its operative terms to Tawney’s Christian so- 
cialism, what gave those terms substance for Tawney was not what gave those 
terms substance for Polanyi. For Tawney, all followed from belief in God and 
more specifically in the doctrine of the Incarnation. But Polanyi regarded Jesus 
not as God incarnate but as a prophet. And Polanyi insisted that the prophetic 
teachings of Jesus needed elucidation by the writings of a later prophet, Karl 
Marx. In Marx’s terms, as Polanyi understood them, human personality car- 
ried “infinite value” not because of the divine resemblance but because “there 
is that in man which is already the assurance of the perfect thing . . . the idea.” 
And what was our assurance that this perfect thing was indeed immanent in 
man? The fact that reality had already begun to “press towards the realisation” 
of that idea. Tawney wrote history to describe extant solidarities, but he did 
not need to make that clear. Polanyi had to discover these new solidarities in- 
vested with unique promise emerging in contemporary social life in more ex- 
plicit terms. Anyone with eyes to see could already recognize the transforma- 
tion promised by this immanent idea embedded in each person materializing: 
this was the premise of Polanyi’s book. Polanyi’s defense of human personality 
rested not on belief in God but on faith in history. 

This need to demonstrate that the transformation was actually in train in- 
duced Polanyi to draw out the transition to capitalism, holding back the cli- 
max of that process until the “countermovement” was thoroughly prepared.'** 
For Tawney, the rise of capitalism took place in the period 1540-1640. The 
“spiritual blindness” characteristic of liberal political economy was centuries 
old by the time it found expression in John Stuart Mill’s 1836 definition of 
political economy as a science approaching persons “solely as beings who de- 
sire to possess wealth” perfected by the “entire abstraction of every other 
human passion or motive”! For Polanyi, by contrast, this re-description of 
human beings in radically reductive materialist terms was a novelty of the 
early nineteenth century: it was not until the New Poor Law of 1834—with 
what he described as the creation of a national market for labor, completing 
the process of commodification of the more intrinsically human resources 
of land and labor begun with the enclosures of the sixteenth century—that 
the dissolution of older conceptions of the moral significance of human be- 
ings was complete. In Polanyi’s critique of capitalism, moreover, the new dis- 
pensation to which capitalism was to yield in the contemporary crisis was 
presented not as an uncertain prospect but as an emergent reality. If Tawney 
had presented visions of two different societies with no bridge between them, 
in Polanyi’s narrative no sooner had capitalism finally displaced the medieval 
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settlement than wholly new forms of solidarity could be seen emerging among 
the fragments of the old. 

The centerpiece of Polanyi’s narrative was the famous conjecture of the 
“double movement.” As soon as the last vestiges of the medieval settlement 
were destroyed, in the movement inspired by the political economy of David 
Ricardo and his contemporaries, the “self-protection of society set in”: “fac- 
tory laws and social legislation, and a political and industrial working class 
movement sprang into being,” staving off the worst excesses of liberal capital- 
ism, ensuring in particular that its “utopian” aim of hiving the economy off 
entirely from wider social norms was never completely realized.'*° 

Polanyi relied in sustaining this conjecture on a novel interpretation of the 
significance of the so-called Speenhamland system of wage subsidies intro- 
duced in parts of the country from 1795.'”’ That system was named after the 
village in Berkshire where a group of local magistrates met and devised a slid- 
ing scale of wage supplements to alleviate the hardship caused by high grain 
prices. Polanyi presented Speenhamland as evidence that the dissolution of 
medieval moral scruples concerning conduct in economic life was unfinished. 
In The Great Transformation, Speenhamland was described as a “vain attempt” 
grounded in an expiring humanitarianism to forestall the commodification of 
labor. In Polanyi’s account it was only with the abrogation of Speenhamland 
by the New Poor Law that the “logic of the market system proper” was finally 
enacted in England.'”* And that proposition in turn was crucial to Polanyi’s 
conjecture of the “double movement,’ since it effectively held the full force of 
liberal capitalism at bay until the point in time when evidence of a substantial 
“countermovement” became available. 

Not one of the historians he consulted about his work accepted Polanyi’s 
interpretation of Speenhamland. They rejected his characterization of the 
measure as the issue of moral or humanitarian scruples. They insisted that he 
exaggerated the system's importance. G.D.H. Cole offered the most pointed 
criticism. Cole thought Polanyi’s assertion that Speenhamland effectively pre- 
cluded the formation of a competitive labor market before 1834 was a “mon- 
strous exaggeration”??? He disputed Polanyi’s assertion that the wage subsi- 
dies were applied to industrial as well as to agricultural labor. He found 
Polanyi’s sense of the geographical coverage of Speenhamland “all out of 
drawing.’!’° He considered Polanyi’s interpretation of the motives with which 
Speenhamland was implemented “just wrong” *?* Some correspondence be- 
tween Polanyi and Cole ensued, and Polanyi undertook to modify his argu- 
ment in deference to Cole's criticisms. But an exchange after the English edi- 
tion of the book was published in 1945 found Cole reiterating his criticism.'* 
At Polanyi’s suggestion the prospective publisher approached Tawney, who 
also read parts of Polanyi’s manuscript—though not the then-unfinished 
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chapters on Speenhamland and the Poor Law reforms.'*? Tawney subse- 
quently agreed to review those chapters, but Polanyi decided to forego Taw- 
ney’s “most valuable advice” in these connections.'** Polanyi was right to be 
apprehensive about how Tawney would read his account of Speenhamland. 
Tawney had made his view of Speenhamland known elsewhere and it was dia- 
metrically opposed to Polanyi’s: what Polanyi saw as last-ditch humanitarian- 
ism Tawney described as a “hot fit” of “hateful policy” +5 In his letter to the 
publisher, Tawney described Polanyi’s historical interpretations as “amateur- 
ish” and advised the press to proceed with caution.'*° 

It was largely owing to the Hammonds, Polanyi wrote, that Speenhamland 
had been “rediscovered” and rendered as part “not of economic but of social 
history,” but their characterization of the measure was in agreement with Taw- 
ney’s.'3” Michael Polanyi had befriended Lawrence Hammond at Manchester 
and had undertaken for Karl to run a precis of The Great Transformation past 
him. But when he rehearsed Polanyi’s interpretation of Speenhamland for 
Hammond in December 1943, Hammond's response—which was to the effect 
that he could remember little about the measure, his wife Barbara having done 
most of the work on it and that “30 years ago” —left Michael demanding to see 
Karl’s manuscript, insisting that his argument evidently “[could] not be pre- 
sented in synoptic form.’!** Arthur Redford—another of the Manchester 
historians with whom Polanyi was in touch through his brother, a former 
pupil like Tawney of the economic historian George Unwin—asked Michael: 
“has your brother evidence that people had in mind these considerations?” +° 
Polanyi admitted that he did not. “I do not think,” he wrote back to his brother, 
“that I have as yet enough evidence on all the points to satisfy even myself.”!*° 
Polanyi conceded that he was not really looking for the sort of evidence that 
Redford was after. 


That people should have had in mind these considerations in their modern 
form, I would not expect. I would be surprised to find this. All that is rele- 
vant, to me, is whether their actual considerations were such as can reason- 
ably be interpreted in the way I do.’*! 


The historical profession as a whole read The Great Transformation with 
skepticism. J. H. Hexter, writing in the American Historical Review, summa- 
rized that verdict in concluding that Polanyi’s book 


twists the history of the eighteenth century into an unrecognizable shape 
by contending that it was a period of “interventionism,” and... pretends 
that archaic survivals of Tudor social legislation interposed real ob- 
stacles to the operation of free markets instead of being mere peripheral 


nuisances. 14? 
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By the early 1940s, British history was far removed from the crude anti- 
quarianism of its Victorian iterations.'*° Historiography was no longer under- 
stood as the studious accumulation of “facts” about the past. The attempt to 
integrate those facts into coherent narratives was now understood as integral 
to the historian’s craft. That the facts themselves were not so much found as 
they were made in that process was also beginning to be acknowledged. But 
at the same time empirical evidence—fragmentary, elusive, and ambiguous 
though it often proved—remained indispensable. Even among those most 
sensitive to the downsides of liberal capitalism’s atomizing tendencies and 
most determined to synthesize new unities in contemporary society—a 
process in which history took the leading role in Britain—continued to in- 
sist upon evidentiary rigor. “What I learnt from Tawney,” wrote Lawrence 
Stone in a 1989 memoir, “was that the documents for early modern history 
were preserved in sufficient quantity to make it possible to enter into the 
very minds of the actors.”!** Tawney insisted on doing as much—that is, on 
“enter[ing] into the very minds of the actors’—and, as Keith Thomas noted 
in 1960, “it was not often that the advice of this most influential historian went 
unheeded.” "#5 


Polanyi presented his argument as empirically substantiated. 


Our own interpretation of the double movement is, we find, borne out by the evi- 
dence. For if market economy was a threat to the human and natural com- 
ponents of the social fabric, as we insisted, what else would one expect 
than an urge on the part of a great variety of people to press for some sort 
of protection? This was what we found. Also, one would expect this to hap- 
pen without any theoretical or intellectual preconceptions on their part, 
and irrespective of their attitudes towards the principles underlying the 
market economy. Again, this was the case.*° 


A friend from whom Polanyi had sought a reassuring personal reading of 
The Great Transformation described the book as “controlled by the evidence, 
not by any theory’—presumably reflecting the importance Polanyi attached 
to the general estimation of his book as grounded in historical evidence.” 
But informed readers recognized its evidentiary shortcomings. Indeed, they 
had trouble recognizing Polanyi’s book as a work of history at all. A glowing 
letter arrived from A. D. Lindsay, moral philosopher and Master of Balliol, but 
the pleasure that Polanyi took from Lindsay’s response was tempered by un- 
rest at the realization that Lindsay thought his work “Continental”: “I agree 
that in method my work is Continental,” Polanyi protested, “but not, I feel, in 
spirit.” Conceding that he had been “trying to integrate some of the more re- 
cent results of various social sciences,” Polanyi was determined to claim a 
place among the historians, associating himself with “Cunningham, Toynbee 
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and the Hammonds.”!** In response to overtures from Polanyi concerning the 
possibility of appointment to a faculty post on the strength of The Great 
Transformation, Tawney anticipated “an increase in the number of posts con- 
cerned with the social sciences” but mentioned no prospects in history.’ 


The History of Political Economy 


The disagreements revealed in these exchanges between Tawney and Polanyi 
were primarily methodological and interpretive, matters of historical argu- 
ment and practice. But the differences between Tawney and Polanyi were not 
limited to their respective historiographical approaches. These differences 
emerged, as we have seen, out of the disparities between the bases upon which 
the two men upheld the precepts central to the critique of capitalism they 
shared. For Tawney, those precepts were justified theologically. For Polanyi, 
they stood to be validated historically. The two men wrote history in different 
ways and to different ends. But their differences of approach to argument and 
practice were not limited to history. They also harbored varying conceptions 
of effective political action and advocacy, and in particular of how writers and 
critics should engage in politics. 

In February 1936, the Christian Left—the faction that Polanyi helped to 
form, seeking to radicalize the adult Auxiliary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment—arranged to meet with Tawney, seeking his blessing for their activities. 
The Christian Left’s stated concern was to clarify the connections between 
religion and politics as a means of encouraging members of “the Aux” to en- 
gage actively in left-wing party politics. Many people joined the SCM, John 
Macmurray explained, asking “How can I relate my religion to politics?” The 
Christian Left’s answer was, “By ceasing to keep religion and politics sepa- 
rate.” '*° Tawney was in sympathy with that objective. In Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism, he had described as the “essence” of the capitalist social order 
“a dualism which regards the secular and religious aspects of life, not as suc- 
cessive stages within a large unity, but as parallel and independent provinces, 
governed by different laws, judged by different standards, and amenable to 
different authorities” 15? The “spiritual blindness” about which Tawney had 
written set in when social life was divided into different compartments. The 
impulse from which the Christian Left issued was a concern to break down 
divisions between those compartments. 

The Christian Left proposed to cultivate this concern more broadly by 
coopting the Aux. They envisaged taking control of its committee, and using 
its institutions—its circulation lists, its press, its authority within the wider 
Student Christian Movement—to urge SCM members into political action. 
It was a condition of membership of the Christian Left that members also join 
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a political party. The Christian Left putsch within the Aux aimed to widen this 
requirement. But the Christian Left was basically an intellectual movement. 
For external consumption, they described their proposed activities as “seeking 
to cooperate with parties and groups in the political Left,” “study, with a view 
to the formulation of the theological position of the Christian Left,” and 
“keeping in touch” with sympathetic groups “outside the Auxiliary move- 
ment,” “working towards a united front of left-wing Christians.’ 15? In practice, 
study and discussion were their preoccupations. 

The appearance of this ginger group seeking to propagate ideas with which 
he was basically in sympathy inside the Aux and through the Aux more 
broadly made Tawney uncomfortable. He set himself against the Christian 
Left’s plan. He thought it would be very useful to have “a Socialist Christian 
group.” Indeed, he thought the emergence of such a group inevitable: “as and 
when people form strong convictions they most naturally want to meet with 
people who had made the same decisions, to work further on their faith.”’** 
But he “did not think the Auxiliary should itself become the Socialist Chris- 
tian Group.” Tawney “did not believe in mass conversion or “baptism by the 
hose.” His preferred model of political action was more incremental: “a con- 
vinced group should draw people in as individuals.” +54 

Tawney’s misgivings were in part strategic. Tawney told Polanyi and Mac- 
murray that he thought the existence of the Christian Left “need not at all 
preclude the formation of a Christian political group to bring together such 
persons of all parties as are prepared to think out the spiritual issues behind 
the political and economic questions of the time and come to their deci- 
sions” 155 The yearning to correct the spiritual blindness characteristic of capi- 
talism was felt well beyond the confines of the left, as we shall see further in 
the next chapter. 

But Tawney’s discomfort over the Christian Left’s program was also the 
product of a suspicion toward the dynamics of the group comparable to that 
which we found among later pluralists (particularly Ernest Barker) in the first 
chapter. In an exchange with his young colleague Evan Durbin, Tawney dep- 
recated “the satisfaction which arises from identification with a group, espe- 
cially when group consciousness is heightened by unfamiliar or hostile sur- 
roundings and uncommon strains.”!°° Though many men found “being 
merged and lost in a group” to be a “painful” experience, many craved it. “I 
think that to many men it is exhilarating.’ 


It is a quite irrational feeling, which ordinary life offers few opportunities 
of gratifying. In primitive societies it may well have been a condition of 
survival. In the manner of life imposed by war it comes more into its own. 
When fools talk of having “enjoyed” the war, I believe it is often that emo- 
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tional satisfaction of unquestioning & unquestioned solidarity which they 
are unconsciously recalling.'*” 


There are indications in Polanyi’s correspondence with the Grants and the 
Macmurrays, and in records of the meetings and discussions of the Christian 
Left in the late 1930s, that such a psychological dynamic affected members of 
that group. They were millenarian in their sense of crisis, constituting them- 
selves a “saving remnant” in a world turning inimical to their ideals.'** This 
made Tawney uncomfortable. There were degrees of aversion to the dynamics 
of collectivism. Tawney’s aversion was stronger than Polanyi’s. 

The historians’ coldness toward Polanyi might be taken to vindicate the 
charge which Perry Anderson and Gareth Stedman Jones long ago leveled 
against British culture during the period under study here—that it was bar- 
ren soil for theorists of totality, that the lack of any British equivalent of the 
classical sociology developed in Germany, Italy, and France through the turn 
of the twentieth century was testament to the “leathery strength” of “liberal 
individualism” in British culture.'S? And certainly Polanyi was explicit about 
his concern to encompass society in its totality, to overcome an ingrained 
tendency to think of economics as one thing and politics another. He wanted 
to enable his students in adult education and his readers to “appreciate the 
institutional unity of society” so that they could recognize that seemingly 
discrete issues and questions—whether or not the state should be involved 
in setting wages, for instance—could not be properly approached or an- 
swered without adverting to “the age-old and forgotten problem of the nature 
of man in society? 16° 

But in this Polanyi followed in Cole’s and Tawney’s footsteps. The “forgot- 
ten problem of the nature of man in society” was precisely what they had 
turned toward in abandoning classical Political Theory—in focusing not on 
the nature of institutions but on the “impulses” and “wills” which animated 
social action. Polanyi’s approach was (as he put it) “peculiar”—peculiar not in 
conception but in execution. He was trying to do the same things as Cole and 
Tawney before him—advancing beyond the point where pluralism had stalled 
in extricating British social and political thought from a predicament in which 
binary choices between individualism and collectivism seemed inescapable. 
He was trying to do those things, moreover, on substantially the same terms, 
by replacing the atomized conception of the individual inherited from liberal 
capitalism with a concept of human personality inconceivable without fellow- 
ship, and by discovering a basis upon which to argue that human personality 
(and thus the fellowship through which alone it could be realized and recog- 
nized) was invaluable. But there were subtle differences between how Polanyi 
proceeded and how Tawney before him proceeded. Instead of looking to 
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protestant theology, Polanyi turned to the writings of Marx for the basis of the 
value he would ascribe to human personality. This meant that he used history 
differently. But ultimately it was less that he used history differently than that 
he didn’t write history all that well that explains why Polanyi failed to persuade 
the English historians. E. P. Thompson would succeed where he had failed, as 
we shall shortly see, and the difference was in part the superiority of Thomp- 
sons craftsmanship. 

It was the need to substantiate the conception of human personality ex- 
tracted from Marx’s early writings that made Polanyi focus on the early nine- 
teenth century, where Tawney had written about the seventeenth century.'™ 
Reading Marx, Polanyi wagered that an “idea” of the “perfect thing”—society 
with the division of labor and all its material bounty but without self- 
estrangement—was immanent in each person: this was the secular basis of 
the “infinite value” of each “human personality” in Polanyi’s reformulation of 
Tawney’s critique. To subtantiate that proposition Polanyi needed to point to 
evidence of “reality pressing towards the fulfilment” of this immanent idea. 
The popular movements of the early nineteenth century were the earliest anti- 
capitalist agitations he could propose.’™ Sustaining his argument that these 
agitations represented the actualization of the “countermovement” against 
capitalism and the realization of the idea of society immanent in each person 
involved maintaining that it was only in the 1830s that capitalism matured. We 
have seen how emphatically extant historiographical authority was set against 
that proposition. Polanyi eventually found some reassurance, in certain pass- 
ing remarks which the economist William Cunningham had made about the 
measure in an 1881 book, that he was not alone in viewing Speenhamland as 
he did, such that his interpretation of the eighteenth century was not wholly 
idiosyncratic.’ But part of what explains Polanyi’s assurance and intransi- 
gence in the face of criticism from Cole and others was that by the time The 
Great Transformation went to press, his conviction concerning the delayed 
maturity of capitalism was grounded less in the social and political history of 
the period than by an intellectual history of the period. In writing The Great 
Transformation, Polanyi’s position underwent a subtle shift. He had set out to 
demonstrate that the infinite value of human personality could be upheld on 
a secular basis, with reference to the early writings of Marx. But in writing the 
book he had come to concentrate less on Marx himself than on writers with 
whom Marx had engaged in those early writings. In The Great Transformation 
the key humanistic figure is not Marx. It is Adam Smith.’ 

Polanyi had justified his departure from the theological grounding upon 
which Tawney ascribed infinite value to human personality on the basis that 
Christian teaching was outmoded. Christian social ethics belonged to an ear- 
lier period in human history. The threshold beyond which the relevance and 
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practicability of the precept “love thy neighbour” became uncertain was the 
moment of the emergence of capitalism: at this point the cyclical pattern of 
earlier human history yielded to a linear trajectory of incessant growth; the 
size of commercial society superseded older political and social principles, 
because the interpersonal dynamics these had relied upon no longer obtained. 
Discrete series of face-to-face interactions were replaced by infinite series of 
anonymous transactions. “Who is my neighbor? How am I to make my love 
for him effective in practice?” As Tawney had recognized, these questions 
could no longer be answered without some innovation within Christian social 
ethics. The failure to make these innovations helped to account for the mar- 
ginalization of clerical authority over economic life from the seventeenth cen- 
tury onward. But where Tawney still supposed that some such innovation 
within Christian social ethics was conceivable, the emphasis on the Incarna- 
tion marshaled in his own time as a means of contradicting utilitarian reason- 
ing was exemplary. Polanyi insisted that the necessary innovations had to 
come from outside the Christian tradition. In the late 1930s he had pointed to 
the early writings of Marx as sources of the requisite “elucidation.” But if the 
early Marx harbored a conception of the human comparable to Tawney’s 
Christian emphasis on the infinite importance of human personality, Marx’s 
eventual critique of political economy effaced that early humanism almost 
entirely. Polanyi came to believe that this was because Marx had assimilated 
the premises of his polemical opponents to the point where he could not 
think outside of them. Marx’s aim had been to challenge the estrangement of 
ethics and economics. But Marx’s “too close adherence to Ricardo and the 
traditions of liberal economics” confounded the attempt.'®> 

Recognizing that Marx’s attempt to tackle liberal political economy head- 
on had been unsuccessful made Polanyi think again. Insinuating moral con- 
siderations into the paradigm in social and political thought established after 
1830 seemed impossible. Polanyi began to focus instead on understanding 
how moral considerations had been extruded to begin with. He set about re- 
writing the history of political economy. Marx had been unable to escape 
from the premises which Ricardo and his contemporaries had set in political 
economy. But those premises were not timeless. They had been cemented in 
a particular moment. The challenge now was to find a way back before that 
moment when utilitarian reasoning began to seem inexorable. Polanyi fol- 
lowed the intellectual history back beyond Marx in search of a displaced hu- 
manism. That path led him back to Adam Smith. 

It was true that Smith was the founder of the science of economics.’ 
It was also true that his suggestions about “the psychology of early man’— 
that the “propensity to barter, truck and exchange one thing for another” 
was known to all times and places—were misconceived, just as much so “as 
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Rousseau’s were on the political psychology of the savage.”!°’ But as Polanyi 
read him Smith had always approached his subject—the wealth of nations, 
“the material welfare of ‘the great body of the people””—“within a given po- 
litical framework.” For Smith, economic questions were to be asked and an- 
swered within “the moral world of which the body politic had hitherto been 
part.”1°* It was only after Smith in a succession of works beginning with T. R. 
Malthus’s Essay on the Principle of Population that these “humanistic founda- 
tions” of political economy eroded. It was in the period between Smith's 
Wealth of Nations (1776) and the moment of Thomas Malthus and David Ri- 
cardo in the early 1800s that political economy had become set in its contem- 
porary ways—become the set of maxims placing economics beyond “moral 
rules” that Tawney attacked. “The watershed lay somewhere around 1780.”!® 
Before that, economic questions only arose within the parameters of “the 
moral world of which the body politic had hitherto formed part”: 


No hidden hand tries to impose upon us the rites of cannibalism in the 
name of self-interest. The dignity of man is that of a moral being, who is, 
as such, a member of the civic order of family, state, and “the great Society 
of mankind.” Reason and humanity set a limit to piecework; emulation and 
gain must give way to them.'”° 


After that watershed, a lapse into naturalism—a refocusing on the biologi- 
cal nature of man instead of his distinctively human qualities, manifest as a 
presupposition that the natural world set limits to the wealth of nations, so 
that for instance the food supply limited population growth—set economics 
apart. 

Polanyi identified the source through which this new naturalism had been 
assimilated into political economy with impressive precision. The key docu- 
ment was Joseph Townsend’s Dissertation on the Poor Laws (1786). 
Townsend's tract—an attack on the English poor laws, which Townsend saw 
as perpetuating the problems of “poverty and wretchedness” they were sup- 
posed to solve—revolves around an apocryphal story. On the South Sea is- 
land of Juan Fernandez, a pair of goats is landed to provide a supply of food 
for seafarers. The goats multiply, their food supply runs short, the weaker 
starve, and in time an equilibrium is established in which the population size 
is regulated by the availability of food. Before long, Spanish authorities be- 
come concerned that the goats are provisioning the privateers who are plun- 
dering their ships. They land a pair of greyhounds to kill off the goats. The 
dogs feast and multiply, goat numbers decline, until at length the stronger 
goats retreat to rocky peaks where the dogs cannot follow, leaving only the 
weak and reckless to be eaten. A new equilibrium is established. Nature had 
a solution for problems of scarcity, and should be left to take its course, in 
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human affairs just as among the goats and dogs on the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez: this was Townsend's implication. 

This piece of apocrypha would be cited again and again in early nineteenth- 
century social and political thought, notably by Malthus and then Darwin.” 
The lesson drawn was that social problems were best solved by leaving things 
be. Poverty was a problem created and sustained by the poor laws: by allowing 
hunger and scarcity to do their grim work, the abolition of the poor laws 
would limit the population to a level the country could support, lifting the 
living standards of the laboring poor. This—for Polanyi—was the inaugura- 
tion of the social philosophy of laissez faire. 


[O]n the island of Juan Fernandez there was neither government nor law 
and yet there was balance between goats and dogs . . . No government was 
needed to maintain this balance; it was restored by the pangs of hunger on 
the one hand, and scarcity of food on the other. Hobbes had argued the 
need for a despot because men were like beasts; Townsend insisted that 
they were actually beasts and that, precisely for that reason, only a mini- 
mum of government was required.’ 


It was in this moment that political economy as known in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries—as attacked by Tawney—was conceived. 


The biological nature of man appeared as the given foundation of a society 
that was not of a political order. Thus it came to pass that economists pres- 
ently relinquished Adam Smith’s humanistic foundations and incorporated 
those of Townsend.'”* 


The spiritual blindness Tawney thought had been the “habit of a century” 
by the early 1800s was in fact only—Polanyi believed, based on his history of 
political economy—a product of the late eighteenth century. 

In the course of this inquiry into the history of political economy, Polanyi’s 
agenda was altered in one subtle but highly significant respect. In Marx, Po- 
lanyi had earlier sought a secular modern equivalent of the theological basis 
upon which Tawney ascribed infinite value to human personality. But in 
Smith he found an alternative approach to the problem. Reading Smith, Po- 
lanyi stopped looking beyond Christianity and Marx for some more cogent 
conception of human personality. Instead he began to question whether it was 
actually necessary to formulate some such conception to challenge utilitarian 
orthodoxy. For Tawney, the pervasiveness of utilitarianism had necessitated a 
strong direct challenge averring that human personality held infinite value and 
was thus incompatible with utilitarian calculations. After Marx, Polanyi had 
no ready means of upholding the same claim about the surpassing value of 
human personality. But instead of asking where else he might find some other 
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secular alternative to Christian conceptions of the human, Polanyi began to 
ask why he needed such a conception at all. Clearly it had not always been 
necessary to fight the reduction of human beings to indistinguishable articles 
of commerce with extravagant claims about precisely what it is to be human. 
The implication of Polanyi’s history of political economy was that before 
Townsend and the story of the island of goats and dogs there had been no 
need to insist that human personality holds infinite value and to explain why 
that value obtains. Before Townsend's trip to the island of Juan Fernandez, no 
one had suggested that social affairs could be modeled on the regularities of 
the natural world, that human being was commensurable with animal life. The 
conceptions of human personality which Tawney drawing on Christian theol- 
ogy and Polanyi himself using the writings of the early Marx were trying to 
articulate were ways of meeting a need created by this naturalistic turn in 
political economy. The suggestion now was that through Smith, by putting 
“humanistic foundations” back into political economy, we might return to a 
paradigm in which strong conceptions of human personality are not needed— 
the status of human beings as radically unlike natural species falling beyond 
argument. 

Polanyi came to conceive of human personality then not in prescriptive or 
definitive terms comparable to those which Tawney derived from theology. 
Instead of a strong conception of what it is to be human, Polanyi reverted to 
amore modest claim—the proposition that humans are not animals, and that 
our lives and needs confound the regularities of the natural world. He became 
similarly non-prescriptive in his conceptualization of the relationships that 
form between human beings, of the kinds of solidarity they realize in their 
daily interactions. At times during the 1930s, Polanyi’s thinking had proceeded 
toward the visualization of some strong communal bond between people as 
putting the lie to the methodological individualism of utilitarian political 
economy. This process of experimentation at one point put him at odds with 
Tawney, who as we have seen looked askance at Christian Left plans for recon- 
stituting the SCM Auxiliary as a kind of revolutionary vanguard. But by the 
mid-1940s, Polanyi’s conceptualization of social solidarities had moderated in 
line with the revision in his concept of human personality. He now repudiated 
ostensibly sympathetic forms of collectivism in substantially the same terms 
as he had always condemned totalitarianism. Pressed by his more conserva- 
tive brother in a 1943 letter to align his own ideas with Ferdinand Tonnies’ 
Gemeinschaft or Sir Maine’s “status,” Polanyi refused.'’® If he had sought to 
“give an explicit definition of society,’ he explained, Polanyi would have talked 
in terms of “customs” and “habits” and (drawing on an anthropological litera- 
ture which had become increasingly prominent in the 1930s and 1940s) “be- 
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haviour patterns” "6 But for Polanyi to talk even in those minimal terms 
would have confused matters, “would have merely produced a Teutonic mon- 
strosity without any added clarification to compensate the reader for his trou- 
ble.”!”” There was no need—Polanyi had concluded—to so confuse matters. 
He didn’t need to say what the precise nature of interpersonal relationships 
that formed between people in commercial societies was. He only needed to 
demonstrate what it was not. All he needed to establish—as he saw it—was 
that the utilitarians had been wrong to eliminate every passion and motivation 
other than the appetite for pecuniary gain from the understanding of social 
life. All that was needed, Polanyi believed, was to “prove that they must in- 
clude more than the contractual relationships of barter and exchange.” 17’ Just 
as he had reformulated his conception of human personality to the minimal 
form necessary to confound utilitarianism, so too he had stripped down the 
solidarities peculiar to human beings into more modest and prosaic mate- 
rial—enough to put the lie to utilitarianism, but no more than that. 

Polanyi read Smith as the last humanist in political economy, whose writ- 
ings record the moment before a naturalistic turn created the form of 
nineteenth-century utilitarian reasoning against which Tawney had led a 
twentieth-century revolt. Polanyi had set out to supplant the theological basis 
upon which Tawney had ascribed infinite value to human personality with 
some secular alternative. But what he arrived at was not a distinct conception 
of human personality. It was rather a way of avoiding the problem to which 
Tawney’s conception of human personality had been a solution. On one analy- 
sis what Polanyi found in Smith—before the lessons of the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez were learned—was a more prosaic basis upon which to exempt human 
beings from utilitarian reasoning, namely the proposition that human affairs 
bear only superficial resemblance to the regularities of the natural world. 
While human wants and needs might seem as readily commensurable as the 
appetites of goats and dogs, this argument goes, the diversity of human affairs 
is such that utilitarian calculations are irredeemably inadequate. Such a con- 
ception of human personality could perform much the same integrating func- 
tion in the critique of capitalism pioneered by Tawney as Tawney’s own theo- 
logical conception and Polanyi’s Marxian equivalent had done. But upon 
closer analysis Polanyi’s return to Smith was a more dramatic innovation. If 
humanistic foundations could be rediscovered within political economy, the 
task of describing the solidarities Tawney, Polanyi, and Thompson had seen in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and elsewhere was no longer a matter of theorizing 
everything economics left out. A reconstituted political economy might in fact 
be the means they were after of describing those solidarities, of theorizing the 
social domain which neither individualism nor collectivism encompassed. 


3 


Capitalism in Transition? 


In 1938, R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism was released in a 
paperback edition. In a new preface, Tawney reviewed the career of the con- 
cept of capitalism since his lectures first appeared in print more than a decade 
earlier. In 1926 it had been possible for “a friendly reviewer, writing in a serious 
journal, to deprecate in all gravity the employment of the term ‘Capitalism’ in 
an historical work, as a political catch-word, betraying a sinister intention on 
the part of a misguided author”! In other words, was Tawney not elevating a 
slogan into an object of historical analysis? By the late 1930s times had 
changed. “An innocent solecism of the kind would not, it is probable, occur so 
readily today”? Tawney could point to “more than half a century of work on 
the subject by scholars of half a dozen different nationalities and of every va- 
riety of political opinion” as affirmation that “the phenomenon” described by 
the concept “Capitalism” did indeed exist. And not as something “unique 
among human institutions” in having no history, “in having, like Melchizedek, 
existed from eternity”: Capitalism existed and its development was amenable 
to historical reconstruction. Tawney was impatient with people who disputed 
the terminology: 


Verbal controversies are profitless; if an author discovers a more suitable 
term, by all means let him use it. He is unlikely, however, to make much of 
the history of Europe during the last three centuries, if, in addition to es- 
chewing the word, he ignores the fact. 


Indeed, by the late 1930s Tawney believed it was time to refocus discussion 
around new points of contention. It was more important now “to determine 
the different species of Capitalism, and the successive phases of its growth, 
than to continue to labour the existence of the genus.”* 

Tawney’s remarks here stand at the intersection between two distinct con- 
troversies. One was an argument over historiographical method. Was it legiti- 
mate to write history in such totalizing, epochal terms? Historians in Britain 
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had become preoccupied during the 1920s and 1930s with the limitations of 
the epistemologies with which their predecessors had worked. The idea that 
historians simply accumulated facts with the aim of reconstructing a picture 
of the past as it actually happened had become untenable.° But few were yet 
comfortable with alternative notions of the historian as imposing meaning 
and coherence upon a field of evidence that was otherwise chaotic and frag- 
mentary. Herbert Butterfield’s ambivalence about what he called “whig his- 
tory” illustrates this uncertainty. Butterfield was faithful to the past’s particu- 
larity and mindful of the present’s need to construct coherence in equal 
measure. He found it difficult to get anything finished.’ The skepticism toward 
the concept of Capitalism which Tawney recalled in this new preface was in 
part a product of this moment—of the profession’s reluctance to reconsider 
its affection for the atomized fact, of apprehensions about reconstructing the 
past in totalizing perspective. 

Among those who pioneered the writing of history as totality, some sus- 
pected that there was more to the criticism of their endeavors than epistemo- 
logical foibles, that there was an element of parti pris in the repudiation of to- 
talizing perspectives on the past. The capacity to envision the past in its 
totality was a powerful instrument of social criticism. Exponents of the new 
method recognized this just as readily as did their antagonists.” “If capitalism 
does not exist as an historical entity,” the economic historian Maurice Dobb 
wrote in his 1946 book Studies in the Development of Capitalism, “critics of the 
present economic order who call for a change of system are tilting at wind- 
mills.”’° As the suggestion by Tawney’s “friendly reviewer” that he was taking 
a “political catchword” too seriously suggested, the controversy over the sa- 
lience of the concept of capitalism was at least in part a contest to limit the 
power of history as a tool of social criticism. G. R. Elton’s recollection that 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism had been “one of the most harmful books 
written between the wars” acknowledged that the innovators had prevailed." 

But in his call for a move beyond questions about whether or not capital- 
ism was a legitimate historiographical concept to focus instead on anatomiz- 
ing the “different species” of the “genus,” and on distinguishing between “the 
successive phases of its growth,” Tawney anticipated a separate controversy. 
This was the issue of whether or not the reconstructed social and economic 
order into which Britons settled after 1945 was a “species” of the “genus” “capi- 
talism.” After 1945, the interwar drama of constitutional crisis, industrial un- 
rest, and unemployment, shadowed by the emergence of violent extremes 
on the left and on the right in Europe, yielded to a postwar order of recover- 
ing nation-states doling out impressive welfare largesse, buttressed by a re- 
juvenated internationalism and underwritten by American power. National 
government managed demand with complex new tools of fiscal and monetary 
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policy, maintaining full employment, making a prosperous and stable domes- 
ticity possible. J. A. Hobson had confidently surmised in 1937 that the terminal 
crisis of capitalism Marx had predicted was at hand.'” But the anticipated 
collapse had failed to materialize. This forced critics of capitalism to recali- 
brate their arguments. Howard Brick has described social criticism in the 
United States in the middle third of the twentieth century as an exercise in 
“transcending capitalism.’'* By the late 1940s an analogous attempt was in 
train in Britain: in a range of distinct permutations, the critique of capitalism 
established by Tawney in the 1920s was rewritten through the 1940s and 1950s 
for a putatively post-capitalist age. 

In this 1938 admission of distinct species within the historiographical genus 
of capitalism, Tawney acknowledged that some recalibration of his critique 
was necessary. In 1950 he would go further than that. “[T]he monster has 
proved more malleable,” Tawney wrote in 1950, “than—a century ago, when 
Socialist searchlights were first turned upon him—it seemed conceivable that 
he should.” 


His designation remains that given him when he roared and ramped at will 
through cowering jungles; but... the identity of name masks a reluctant 
acquisition, under chastening strokes from above and below, of a slightly 
less unsocial nature.'* 


How precisely to conceptualize the process and outcome of the recon- 
struction Tawney alluded to here would become one of the major preoccupa- 
tions of postwar social and political thought on the left. Even among those 
who embraced the totalizing historiographical and sociological practice from 
which it issued without reservation, the concept of capitalism became un- 
stable in its meanings and referents after 1945. Responses ranged from the re- 
trenchment of relatively narrow and rigid economic definitions of capitalism 
to the abandonment of the concept of capitalism entirely in favor of alterna- 
tive descriptions of the social and economic system: “managerialism,” “stat- 
ism,” “post-capitalism” were prominent alternatives. Conceiving of capitalism 
primarily as an economic logic—as Maurice Dobb did in Studies in the Devel- 
opment of Capitalism, zeroing in on markets for labor, making these the “es- 
sential” features of capitalism—carried economic history by degrees back 
into alignment with the premises of the classical paradigm in economics from 
which it had broken away through the turn of the century, a tendency for 
which Tawney and Karl Polanyi criticized Maurice Dobb and his followers." 
Meanwhile conceiving of the postwar social order as something outside the 
genus capitalism entirely, as a mutation beyond that genus, as the beginnings 


of something else—“post-capitalism’— threatened to disable the critique for- 
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mulated between the wars entirely by suggesting that the question of “moral 
relationships” engendered by capitalism had gone away. 

If the historical category of capitalism had become unstable by the late 
19408, such that some modification of the terms of the moral economists’ 
critique came to Tawney and Karl Polanyi to seem necessary, another key 
term in that critique—human personality—was also becoming problematic. 
Polanyi had supplanted Tawney’s theological conception of the person, argu- 
ing that Christian meanings needed modification to make them relevant to 
the modern world. Polanyi had first replaced Tawney’s theological conception 
with a Marxian equivalent. He had then suggested on the basis of Adam 
Smith’s writings that no strong conception of the person was needed, that to 
offer one was tacitly to normalize utilitarianism. Polanyi’s attempt to obviate 
the need for a conception of human personality around which to organize a 
critique of capitalism was not widely accepted. But his initial bid to replace 
theological with secular conceptions of the person anticipated a widespread 
trend. Over the next decade an additional series of modern models of human 
personality emerged alongside Polanyi’s Marxian alternative. Conceptions of 
personality derived from psychologists after Freud, anthropologists back from 
the South Seas, and sociologists preoccupied by bureaucracy suddenly rivaled 
older theological languages and newer natural-theological concepts as defini- 
tions of human personality. 

In this chapter, we examine two ventures in “transcending capitalism.” The 
first was the work of the economist and politician Evan Durbin, a protégé of 
Tawney’s who became a seminal figure in the revisionist movement of Labour 
intellectuals intent upon modernizing the party in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Durbin assimilated Tawney’s critique of capitalism, making the question of 
moral relationships his preoccupation, but adapted that critique to fit a dis- 
tinct conception of capitalism—a conception which Durbin himself gave the 
tangled epithet “State-organised private property monopoly capitalism,” and 
which his intellectual successor Anthony Crosland simply called “post- 
capitalism.”° Durbin insisted that this transformation of capitalism did not 
solve the social problem Tawney had identified. But it did make solutions to 
that problem easier to envisage. Durbin formulated solutions to the problem 
using analytical tools that had been largely unavailable to Tawney—develop- 
ments in the human sciences disseminated between the wars. Durbin still 
made human personality pivotal, but he conceived of the person not in terms 
of protestant theology but rather in terms developed in social science. In ad- 
dition to a distinct conception of capitalism and of human personality, 
Durbin also understood the relationship between Tawney’s problem of 
“moral relationships” and the discipline of economics in a manner at variance 
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with Tawney. Through Durbin we can see where and how the critique of capi- 
talism established by Tawney interacted with interwar developments in eco- 
nomic theory—with the turn “against laissez-faire” within the discipline, in 
the welfare economics of A. C. Pigou, and the macroeconomic theories of 
John Maynard Keynes. 

Durbin’s program took shape within the parameters of the critique Tawney 
had established in the 1920s, departing from Tawney’s premises as Durbin as- 
cribed his own meanings to the key terms of that critique. The relationship 
between the established critique and the second venture in transcending capi- 
talism which this chapter brings into focus is less obvious. This second “post- 
capitalist” venture was the work of the sociologist Karl Mannheim. Mann- 
heim—another Hungarian Jew—had arrived in England in the early 1930s 
with a series of intellectual orientations at variance with Karl Polanyi’. In 
Budapest he had been a member not of Oscar Jazsi’s positivist coterie but 
of Georg Lukacs’s “metaphysical” club.” From Budapest he had traveled 
through Vienna on to Heidelberg, where he studied sociology among Max 
Weber's followers and heard lectures by Martin Heidegger. In England, Mann- 
heim became associated with a more conservative group of capitalism’s critics. 
His 1936 book Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction found an ephemeral 
following among conservative parliamentarians—foremost among them 
R. A. Butler, architect of the Education Act of 1944—in the early 1940s. 
Mannheim, like Durbin, reckoned that capitalism was a passing moment, giv- 
ing way to a new paradigm in which economic rationality was tempered by a 
set of social norms or precepts reinstating the “vital relationships” dissolved 
by capitalism in a new post-modern form. One of Mannheim’s key interlocu- 
tors in the early 1940s was T. S. Eliot—a subscriber to Tawney’s critique of 
capitalism, whose arguments with Mannheim help to isolate the points of fric- 
tion between Mannheim’ post-capitalist vision and the paradigm established 
by Tawney in the 1920s.'* Like Durbin, Mannheim made human personality 
central to his arguments, but he defined that quality by reference not to theol- 
ogy or philosophy but to social science. And if Durbin’s attempt at transcend- 
ing capitalism helps us to see how the moral economists’ critique of capitalism 
related to interwar economic theory, exchanges between Mannheim and T. S. 
Eliot and others enable us to articulate a relationship between the moral econ- 
omists’ critique and debates about planning in the 1930s and 1940s. 

The specific line of development of Tawney’s critique prioritized in this 
book—through Polanyi and Thompson—was not the only line along which 
that critique was developed: that much this chapter makes clear. But its pur- 
pose goes beyond identifying these derivative threads of discussion. There is 
nothing novel in the recognition that Durbin was a student of Tawney’s, or 
that Mannheim was involved with the ferment in social thought to which 
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Tawney was central. Covering familiar ground again here serves its own pur- 
pose, giving skeptical readers opportunities to test my claims about the signifi- 
cance and the centrality of the moral economists’ critique of capitalism by 
offering an account of the wider intellectual, social, and political contexts in 
which its exponents moved. But it also serves a more specific aim, and that is 
to justify my own focus on the development prioritized here—through Po- 
lanyi and onto Thompson and beyond. Ben Jackson and others have seen the 
points of interface between Tawney’s “ethical socialism” and the more tech- 
nocratic or instrumental versions of socialism exemplified by Durbin and 
Crosland as pivotal: at these interfaces, the argument goes, we see a noble but 
otherworldly enterprise coming to terms with social and political realities 
once again.'® For these historians, it is to Durbin and Crosland and Mann- 
heim and cognate figures that we should look for means of refitting Tawney’s 
critique for our own time. My own sense is that these were relatively sterile 
innovations. There are promising points of convergence between the moral 
economists’ attack on economistic thinking from outside the discipline of 
economics and attempts to reform that discipline from within. But we need 
to look beyond Durbin and Crosland to find them. There were promising at- 
tempts to develop instrumental solutions to deal with failures of social coor- 
dination without recourse to authoritarianism. But Mannheim’s conjectures 
were not foremost among these. 

Where then should we look for the most promising complements to the 
moral economists’ critique? One might seek to connect the human personal- 
ity—based critique of capitalism developed in Britain with the moment of per- 
sonalism on the continent—a moment the particulars and consequences of 
which have been carefully reconstructed in recent years by Samuel Moyn, 
Jan-Werner Müller, and others.”° Further work correcting for the predomi- 
nant focus on Catholic social thought in this vein of scholarship to date to find 
out how protestant theology in Britain, the United States, Holland, and Ger- 
many worked within this wider ferment will likely discover connections be- 
tween the critique of capitalism reconstructed in these book and the wider 
“personalist” ferment. But I have chosen not to try to elucidate those connec- 
tions here. My sense is that these connections are secondary in importance to 
those I do focus on in the latter part of the book. The conservative anti- 
totalitarian politics of the person in the transwar period soon resolved into a 
language of human rights.”’ Re-appropriated by the secular left in the 1970s, 
this language of human rights had become by the late twentieth century the 
predominant platform upon which to launch ameliorative initiatives—the 
operating system one might say with which every aspiring programmer has 
been forced to work.” With many I now see reason to doubt that this hege- 
mony of human rights is desirable.” My interest in Tawney and his successors 
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thus stems in part from my sense that they eschewed the language of rights in 
favor of other ways of discussing the problems of liberty and solidarity that 
preoccupied them. Accordingly I have left connections between the moral 
economists and the ferment of personalism in Europe (understood as the 
transwar precursor of the late-twentieth-century discourse of human rights) 
unexplored, preferring to focus on developments of and from their ideas 
which generated programs at variance with the dominant framework of 
human rights. 

Instead of seeking to articulate the moral economists’ critique of capital- 
ism by way of personalism in Europe with late-twentieth-century human 
rights frameworks, then, I attempt in what follows to relate the moral critique 
of capitalism reconstructed here to particular developments in postwar eco- 
nomics. My argument through the second half of this book is that it is to a 
series of specific initiatives within economic theory that we should look for 
the most promising complements to the moral economists’ critique of capi- 
talism. The relevant developments can be grouped together as the advent of 
social choice theory. The original contribution to this enterprise was Kenneth 
Arrow’s 1951 book Social Choice and Individual Values, which will be discussed 
in the book’s conclusion.”* The most innovative and sympathetic exponent of 
social choice theory has been Amartya Sen. It is here in the postwar develop- 
ment of social choice theory if anywhere that the moral economists’ critique 
of capitalism dovetails with a more instrumental or technical approach. This 
chapter introduces Sen as a critic of welfare economics between the wars, 
initiating in doing so an argument about the complementarity between the 
moral economists’ critique of capitalism and social choice theory developed 
in the remainder of the book. 


The Politics of Democratic Socialism 


Anumber of minor groups and movements took moralistic exception to capi- 
talism throughout the 1940s. The Common Wealth Party headed by the bar- 
rister and erstwhile Liberal parliamentarian Richard Acland (a product like 
Tawney of Rugby and Balliol) was among them.”* Inspired by Acland’s writ- 
ings, and emboldened by the support of the populist writer J. B. Priestley, the 
Common Wealth Party raised “a moral standard for society based on the 
Christian ethic” and indicated “the practical political and economic conse- 
quences of that standard.””® Several former members of Polanyi’s Christian 
Left—including John Macmurray—became associated with Acland. Com- 
mon Wealth was largely absorbed into the Labour Party after 1945, but its 
members went on to become instrumental in the founding of several promi- 
nent NGOs during the 1940s and 1950s, including Christian Action (1947) and 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (1958). Another group which 
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styled itself successor to Tawney and fellow exponents of a “fellowship”-based 
critique of capitalism was the Socialist Union. Founded in 1951, but prefigured 
in the activities of industrial relations expert and anti-Catholic Allan Flanders 
and Flanders’s Socialist Van Guard in the 1930s and 1940s, the Socialist Union 
sought “to recreate ‘the strong sense of fellowship which marked the early days 
of the Labour movement’ and to rekindle the ‘early ideals’ which had ‘become 
dimmed’ in Labour’s lexicon.””* They did so on the basis neither of protes- 
tant theology nor of Marx but instead from neo-Kantian principles vaguely 
derived from correspondence with members of Germany’s Internationaler 
Sozialistischer Kampfbund.”” 

But none of these was as closely affiliated with Tawney himself as the ven- 
ture launched by his protégé Evan Durbin in his 1940 book ‘The Politics of 
Democratic Socialism. Durbin was born in 1906 and raised in Devon in Liberal 
Nonconformity. The son of a Baptist pastor and grandson of a distinguished 
Congregationalist, “God and Mr. Gladstone” were the two overriding influ- 
ences in his upbringing. He had remained “uncertain” into early adulthood 
“which one was more important.”*° By the late 1920s—after reading biology 
and then PPE at New College, Oxford, and before accepting a research fellow- 
ship in economics at UCL—Durbin had lost faith in both God and Mr. Glad- 
stone. He became what he would describe in 1937 as a “militant moderate” of 
socialist persuasion. Tawney’s influence—exerted at the LSE, where Durbin 
took up a lectureship in economics in 1930, in the Labour Party, where Durbin 
commanded growing influence, and through the WEA, where Durbin lec- 
tured throughout the 1930s —was crucial.’ Durbin assimilated Tawney’s ac- 
count of the rise of capitalism, and his understanding of and concern about 
the problems of political instability to which capitalism seemed to have given 
rise. Like Tawney, Durbin rejected the proposition that economic factors were 
paramount: it was altered “habits of thought,” new “emotional judgments,” an 
emergent “intellectual institution’— giving free rein to an acquisitive instinct 
previously restricted by custom—that accounted for the rise of capitalism.*” 
Following Tawney, Durbin sought to situate dynamics of market production 
and consumption within wider social contexts. And Durbin—after Tawney— 
argued that the causes of the contemporary instability of capitalism were not 
exclusively or even primarily economic. “The fact is that as human beings,” 
Durbin wrote in 1939, “we are not merely economic beings, we all think and 
feel about other things and are moved by other loyalties.”*° 

Durbin too became preoccupied by the late Edwardian constitutional cri- 
sis—not least as a counterpoint to the Marxian argument that all history is the 
history of class struggle. Industrial relations and responses to the “social prob- 
lem” had helped to set Liberal and Conservative parties at loggerheads—class 
issues were part of the background to the prewar crisis.** But in the maneuver- 
ing around Ulster in the period 1912-1914, when the country seemed to many 
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to have been brought to the brink of civil war, the aggravating factor was per- 
sonal animosity between Liberal and Conservative parliamentarians—or, 
rather, the amour propre of Tory MPs aggrieved by successive defeats by Lib- 
eral majorities. “As between the Liberal Party and the Conservative Party in Brit- 
ain,” Durbin underlined in his overview of the Ulster crisis, “there was no class 
issue, no serious question of economic privilege at stake.’*> The prewar crisis chal- 
lenged Marxian theories of historical change. It tended to vindicate—for 
Durbin—older understandings of the causes of political instability. “The 
forces that endanger democracy,” Durbin explained, “are emotional forces.’ 


The things that destroy democracy are human passions, and in the light of 
historical and anthropological evidence—natural and normal passions. 
Democracy is a difficult system to set up and maintain, because the emo- 
tional characteristics that must be preserved in a great majority of the per- 
sons that make up the nation are not easy to create or preserve.°° 


We have seen that Tawney’s response to the late Edwardian crisis had been 
to recognize that a “background of mutual understanding” preventing “dis- 
agreement” from becoming “bitterness and discord” was lacking in modern 
British society, and to look beyond “classical Political Theory” for redress. The 
writings of G.D.H. Cole and the social psychology of Graham Wallas gave 
him primers in this direction. Durbin followed a similar path, but proceeded 
further, finding richer resources at his disposal. In Tawney’s time psychology 
had not developed far beyond the rudimentary experiments of William James. 
Two decades later Durbin could draw on the deeper stores of learning accu- 
mulating in the incipient social sciences, particularly upon “individual psy- 
chology?” “The social scientists,” Durbin urged, “must look through the psy- 
chological microscope; so must the politician.’ 


They will then see the real, but macroscopic, institutions of government 
and property, party and revolution, with which they deal and must con- 
tinue to deal, dissolve into a thousand fragments of personal ambition and 
patriotism, of secret love and hatred, unconscious purpose and need.*® 


“High argument” concerning the nature of the state and of associations 
was thus displaced in favor of a focus on the “impulse and wills” that moved 
people in their “social actions,’ on the dynamics by which what Durbin called 
“emotional balance,” the condition in turn of “stable democratic habits,” was 
reached.*? 

Durbin joined Tawney in recognizing the state or “government” as indis- 
pensable—of “an apparatus of force constructed with the conscious and ex- 
plicit purpose of preserving peace within the group” as a pre-condition of 
social order. But in terms more explicit than any Tawney had used, Durbin 
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also framed “a prior and more fundamental question”: “What are the causes 
of peace in a group without government or any effective machinery for the 
restraint of fighting?” After surveying early literatures on social interaction 
among animals and children, grounded in developing analytical techniques in 
behavioral psychology, Durbin concluded that human beings experience 
“pleasure . . . in the presence of human company.’ “Sociability,” he concluded, 


is “an independent cause of the existence and stability of society” 


If there is a principle of living more fundamental than another, or a form 
of behaviour more characteristic than another, of the human species—and 
therefore of history—it is the principle and practice of cooperation, and 
not that of destructive, or even creative, struggle. We have survived by the 
principle of society. We have conquered by the practice of community.*° 


“Man is a social animal,” Durbin insisted; “his sociability combined with 
his intelligence” had been “the chief source of his survival value.” Sociability 
was not a sufficient cause of social order: Durbin put the “ancient and obvious 
conclusion of political theory” that “the social institution of government is a 
potent cause of peace in society and therefore of incalculable benefit to man- 
kind” beyond argument; absence of government meant absence of order.* 
But if the threat of force was sometimes necessary to keep aggression in check, 
it was also the case that certain habits of sociability could serve to “alleviate 
the pressure of aggressiveness within the social group.’*” The state was the 
necessary framework of social order, but within that framework, certain prac- 
tices of cooperation and community had developed which diminished the 
need for coercion. 

This alleviation of “the pressure of aggressiveness within the social group,” 
moreover, had been particularly effective under capitalism, at least in Britain 
and the United States. The question for Durbin was not how the coercive 
structure of the state and the innate human disposition toward cooperation 
had interacted across all times and places. The question rather was how 
these two dynamics had interacted in the specific contexts of two particular 
“societies” (Britain and the United States) which had been “founded upon 
the union of the political system of representative democracy with the eco- 
nomic system of capitalism? ** To which particular or historical practices of 
cooperation and community had these conjunctions—between capitalism 
and representative democracy—given rise? For Durbin, “a certain emo- 
tional balance in the individual,” “a certain type of character,” had developed 
in Britain and the United States through the period of capitalism and de- 
mocracy, a “kind of personality” was associated with the success of democ- 
racy. Indeed this “emotional balance” was—for Durbin—the “ultimate cause 


of stable democratic habits.”** 
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This balance and these habits—in turn—had been formed under and were 
reinforced by the dynamics of economic expansion. Classical economists had 
supposed that economic expansion under capitalism would supersede poli- 
tics, but they had been wrong. Marx had expected that the contradictions built 
into the logic of expansion under capitalism, expropriating “surplus” value in 
proletarian labor and exacerbating inequalities between rich and poor, would 
eventually provoke revolutionary crisis. He too had been wrong. There was a 
relationship between economics and politics, Durbin insisted, but it was more 
subtle than this. Expansion engendered stability: rising real wages pacified 
politics; the “social success” of laissez- faire capitalism had “unquestionably” 
been “the immense rate of growth produced within and by it” But more 
recently things had changed: in “the present variant of the capitalist order,” 
the “pace of physical expansion” was no longer “the sole source of stability.’ 
Capitalism—it turned out—was adaptable. Writing in the late 1930s, Durbin 
believed that a “new variant—a new sub-type of capitalism” was “coming into 
existence under our eyes.”*° And this new sub-type of capitalism accommo- 
dated new forms of sociability, opening up new prospects for the solution of 
Tawney’s “question of moral relationships.’ 

In The Politics of Democratic Socialism, Durbin surveyed the “recent changes 
in capitalism” which justified his surmise that a new “sub-type” of the social 
and economic system was emerging. Durbin gave this emerging system the 
“clumsy and tangled name of ‘State-organised, private-property, monopoly 
capitalism. ”*” The “habits of thought” out of which capitalism had grown— 
“rationality and acquisitiveness”—were “still dominant and fundamental.” But 
other key institutions of capitalism—freedom of enterprise, property—were 
increasingly qualified and truncated. The growth of trade unions and the 
spread of collective bargaining, the emergence of a managerial class within the 
bourgeoisie through technical developments in company finance, the growth 
of monopolies, and the movement for “physical planning” or state control 
over industry: all imposed limits on the free play of instincts of “rationality 
and acquisitiveness” by creating “loyalties and interests” favoring stability 
over change.*® Particularly significant in this respect for Durbin was the 
growth of “social services,” and the fiscal policy changes which funded that 
growth. 


A society in which the individual receives a measure of support in the main 
crises of his life—a small income when he is unemployed, ill or aged— 
is infinitely more secure, and therefore more contented, than one in 
which the certain reward of any inescapable disaster is shameful humilia- 
tion at the hands of the Poor Law at the best, and death by starvation at the 


worst.*? 
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The “monster”—to return to Tawney’s gloss on these developments, written 
with reference to Durbin—was proving “more malleable than... it seemed 
conceivable that he should.” And by virtue of this responsiveness to “chasten- 
ing strokes from above and below,” the system was more stable than many had 
anticipated. 

Tawney read The Politics of Democratic Socialism in manuscript. He was 
among its dedicatees, and he praised it privately before and publicly after its 
publication. He showed particular interest in Durbin’s innovations on the 
basis of neo-Freudian psychology. Tawney had taken some persuading about 
the merits of those borrowings, admitting after reading his 1937 book Personal 
Aggressiveness and War that a “Philistine scepticism as to that line of approach” 
had put him off initially. But by now he was much impressed: “It is really very 
good,” he wrote to Durbin in September 1939.°° Durbin came to share Taw- 
ney’s conception of the problem—the difficulty of preventing disagreement 
from becoming bitterness and discord; the need for extra-economic “moral 
relationships” to that end. But for his own part he discovered new ways of 
thinking about that extra-economic dimension. Tawney had conceived of the 
restored moral relationships in the terms of protestant theology. Durbin ap- 
proached them in terms of “emotional balance” derived from readings of 
Freud and his successors. Though again here both solutions shared a format: 
they took the form not of theories of state or association of the kind associ- 
ated with classical political theory, but rather of theories of sociability. And if 
Durbin was impressed with Tawney’s conception of contemporary social and 
political problems—of the ways in which capitalism’s moral vacuity engen- 
dered instability——Tawney found in Durbin both further warrant for his own 
critique of capitalism and evidence that it needed modification.*! 


Welfare Economics 


Durbin’s Politics of Democratic Socialism was meant to be the first in a two- 
volume series. The other volume was mooted as The Economics of Democratic 
Socialism. If the first volume filled Tawney with enthusiasm, the second—had 
it ever appeared—amight not have been quite so well-received.*” We have seen 
that Tawney’s critique of capitalism began to take its distinctive shape when 
he realized that his friends Sidney and Beatrice Webb in the Fabian movement 
had no means of condemning sweated labor. Their utilitarianism prioritized 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number; they were interested in indi- 
viduals only as integers in a calculus of aggregate utility. If sweated labor im- 
miserated the few but enriched the many, it was defensible. Tawney—con- 
vinced that each human personality held infinite value—found that stance 
unconscionable. Hostility toward utilitarianism was crucial to the critical 
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tradition Tawney inaugurated. But during the 1930s some younger intellectu- 
als aligned with Tawney’s critique tried to reconcile adherence to that critique 
with specific forms of utilitarian reasoning.** They tried to reaffirm versions 
of the commitments to the value of the human person and the importance of 
fellowship in the “technical vocabulary” of economics—specifically, in the 
form of the “welfare economics” developed by A. C. Pigou and others in the 
second and third decades of the twentieth century.** And in doing so they 
took themselves outside the critical tradition established by Tawney—this at 
any rate was the view taken by some among the revisionists’ intellectual rivals 
in the Labour left during the 1950s, and the view taken by E. P. Thompson and 
his colleagues in the New Left a few years later. 

As a young man, in the same move that had distanced him from the Fabi- 
ans, Tawney had grown hostile toward the economic theories of Alfred Mar- 
shall. He came to regard the idea of an economic “science” of human behavior 
as “twaddle.’®* And he faulted the profession for the same thing he detected 
in the Webbs—fidelity to utilitarian reasoning in which the infinite value Taw- 
ney ascribed to human personality went unrecognized. In the two decades 
that intervened between Tawney’s decision to set economics aside and his 
taking the young research students in economics Evan Durbin and Hugh 
Gaitskell under his wing at the London School of Economics, economic the- 
ory in the British academy underwent dramatic changes.*° Already in Taw- 
ney’s time economists were becoming more conscious of the social problem, 
of the state’s assumption of responsibility for that problem, and of the pros- 
pect that social policies enacted to solve that problem were leaving classical 
economic theory—in which supervention in the allocative and distributive 
decision-making function of the market was prima facie inimical to the opera- 
tion of markets—behind. But during the 1920s, the discipline’s responsiveness 
to these problems intensified. A. C. Pigou, who succeeded Alfred Marshall as 
professor of political economy at Cambridge in 1907, began enumerating in- 
stances of market failure, episodes of “externality” where the consequences of 
economic conduct were not properly reckoned or allocated by free markets.°” 
By the mid-1920s the theories loosely designated “classical” or “laissez-faire” 
in which markets were to be left free to work with minimal interference stood 
discredited.** A decade later, John Maynard Keynes's General Theory of Em- 
ployment, Interest and Money accomplished a revolution in economic theory, sub- 
ordinating the specific isolated instances of market failure where state inter- 
vention was prima facie defensible to a macroeconomic model encompassing 
an integral role for the government in managing demand.°? 

Two factors help to account for the appeal for Durbin’s generation of the 
“technical vocabulary” in which arguments for reform similar to those ad- 
vanced by Tawney could now be made. The first was the growing intellectual 
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fashion for ostensibly fact-laden, value-free analytical tools. Philosophers re- 
sponding to the breakdown of Kant’s epistemology and the onset of an “age 
of extremes” in Europe formulated arguments in the 1920s and 1930s for rid- 
ding public discourse of contentious metaphysics.” The scientific vocabulary 
of new developments in economic theory more readily comported with this 
new fashion than the explicit moral idiom Tawney worked in.f' The “termi- 
nology of economics” thus became “a rough-and-ready proxy for the more 
complex ethical propositions” that had been advanced earlier. But for many 
who tried with Durbin to revert from Tawney’s critique to the technical 
vocabulary of the economist, the appeal of the latter was less that it was 
value-free than that it reproduced in a more defensible form specific values 
for which they retained some residual affection. “To those of us who were 
brought up in the liberal and democratic traditions of British political life,” 
Durbin wrote in 1940, “a certain form of utilitarianism is bred in our bones, 
and will not pass from us until we are dead.”® Welfare economics gave a cer- 
tain form of utilitarianism a late reprieve for Durbin and his contemporaries: 
in the work of Pigou, a latent egalitarian potential had been discovered in 
utilitarian reasoning; this was the basis upon which Durbin and his contem- 
poraries sought to revert from Tawney’s moral idiom to the language of wel- 
fare economics.® They thus began to argue for redistributive interventions 
not according to “canons” of “economic justice” but rather on the strength of 
calculations of aggregate utility: a pound in the pocket of a poor man, all other 
things being equal, created greater utility than that pound in the pocket of a 
rich man.°S 

Jim Tomlinson has looked back at this period and lamented that Tawney 
did not see synergies between his own agenda and that of the welfare econo- 
mists sooner.°° Had Tawney tried in the 1920s what Durbin and others ac- 
complished in the 1930s, Tomlinson insists, Labour might have gotten its act 
together and avoided calamity in 1931. But this line of argument rests upon a 
twofold misconception—first, that Tawney’s critique of capitalism was rec- 
oncilable with utilitarian forms of reasoning; and second, that welfare eco- 
nomics really could advance the egalitarian objectives which Durbin carried 
over from Tawney’s critique. To suppose that Tawney could have been con- 
verted in the 1920s to Pigovian economics misconstrues the depth of his an- 
tipathy toward utilitarianism. As we saw in the first chapter, this antipathy 
was enough to hold him at odds with his lifelong friends, Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb—whose broader commitment to egalitarian goals was much more 
pronounced than that of the Cambridge economists. There could be no com- 
promise between the two approaches. But to argue that Tawney should have 
seen merit in Pigovian welfare economics sooner also accepts too readily that 
the theories developed by Pigou and his students deserve their egalitarian 
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reputation. A later generation has questioned whether welfare economics in 
Cambridge actually did discover egalitarian possibilities in certain applica- 
tions of utilitarianism.‘ The assumptions upon which the utilitarian calculus 
of overall utility increasing where the poor man gets the additional pound are 
so facile as to discredit the scenario almost entirely. Shoddy reasoning ac- 
quired a veneer of credibility—in Amartya Sen’s account—only because Lio- 
nel Robbins, LSE professor and leader of the rearguard action against anti- 
laissez-faire innovations in economic theory, attacked it as such.® In fact 
utilitarianism was a poor means of advancing egalitarian values: despite Rob- 
bins’s broadside, it contained no means of making interpersonal comparisons, 
and thus could make no discrimination between any one distribution of a fi- 
nite quantity and another. We return to this issue in the concluding chapter. 

If the compatibility of welfare economics and the moral economists’ cri- 
tique of capitalism was doubtful, what of the broader Keynesian revolution? 
Durbin and his contemporaries were much less sure to begin with that 
Keynes’s macroeconomic theories were better adapted to their ends than 
Pigou’s welfare economics.® One of the principal means through which 
Keynesian stimulus would eventually be applied was social spending, and in- 
sofar as “social security” measures helped to alleviate economic inequalities 
and to solve the problem of “moral relationships” more broadly, there were 
potential synergies between the moral economists’ critique and Keynes’s 
ideas. But Durbin never believed that social spending was an adequate solu- 
tion to Tawney’s “question of moral relationships.” For his part Keynes 
thought the question of moral relationships and the whole issue of the social 
problem in which it figured ancillary: his primary concern was solving “the 
economic problem”? Personally, Keynes shared many of the concerns cen- 
tral to Tawney’s critique, particularly the antipathy toward “acquisitiveness.” 
And he looked forward (though not without trepidation) to an age when the 
purpose which licensing such motives served had been discharged—when 
the race had become so productive that “absolute” wants were satisfied, so that 
“economic necessity” no longer figured among human motivations. But “the 
time for all this,” Keynes wrote in 1930, “is not yet” It would be “a hundred 
years” by Keynes's reckoning before the economic problem had been solved 
and question of moral relationships suspended under capitalism could be 
asked and answered once more.”! 


The Future of Socialism? 


In June 1941, a precocious young unknown, Anthony Crosland, then serving 
as a paratrooper in Europe, wrote to a friend that he looked forward to open- 
ing up a “Durbin-Crosland front on the future of capitalism” after the war.” 
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Durbin became a silent partner in this after 1948. He drowned off the coast of 
Cornwall after plunging into the sea to save his daughter. But a “Crosland- 
Durbin front on the future of capitalism” formed and swept through the La- 
bour Party in the 1950s, elevating Hugh Gaitskell to the leadership of the par- 
liamentary party. When he returned from Europe, Crosland (who had 
previously attained a mediocre degree in classics at Trinity College, Oxford) 
returned to his alma mater to read PPE, became President of the Oxford 
Union, and got a job as an economics don. In 1949 he was elected to parlia- 
ment, having won pre-selection with the patronage of the Pigovian economist 
and sometime Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton. Crosland’s contri- 
bution to the New Fabian Essays in 1952 was called “The Transition from Capi- 
talism,” echoing the title Durbin gave to the second part of his 1940 book, 
“Capitalism in Transition.’ In The Future of Socialism in 1956, Crosland paid 
tribute to Durbin as foremost among those “very few” intellectuals in the La- 
bour Movement who “stood outside the Marxist stream” in the interwar years, 
anticipating Crosland’s own postwar conclusion that “Marx has very little to 
offer the contemporary socialist.””° 

Durbin’s enterprise apart, efforts in Britain to take social democratic 
thought beyond The God that Failed (the title of a 1949 book reconstructing 
the notional ruin of Marxism by capitalism's survival of the crisis of the inter- 
war period) were largely derivative of the transnational discourse on “mana- 
gerialism” or “bureaucratic collectivism.” The idea that capitalism was yielding 
not to socialism (as Marx had anticipated) but to a form of managerialism or 
bureaucratic collectivism (of which fascism, communism, and liberal welfare 
statism were various permutations) became fashionable during the 1940s.’* 
Models of monopoly capitalism devised by Rodolf Hilferding and the so- 
called Austro-Marxists; Adolf Berle and Gardiner Means’s analyses of corpo- 
rate finance and the separation of ownership and control (bringing a new 
managerial class to the fore); the work of the obscure Italian political theorist 
Bruno Rizzi; the sociological conjectures of the Frankfurt School émigré 
Franz Neumann; new English translations of Max Weber's ruminations on the 
rule of bureaucratic rationality: all these and more came together in various 
combinations to justify claims that capitalism had given way to a new para- 
digm in which neither the proletariat nor the bourgeoisie but rather a “power 
elite” of managers or bureaucrats took charge.” Many of those making such 
claims were disillusioned ex-Communists. The most famous among these be- 
came the former Trotskyist James Burnham, whose book The Managerial 
Revolution packaged a version of this thesis for popular consumption. Burn- 
ham’s book was part of the stimulus to George Orwell’s dystopia, 1984.76 Criti- 
cism of the Labour government as managerial became common in the late 
19408, advanced by the residual membership of Richard Acland’s Common 
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Wealth Party, for instance, and in the founding document of the Socialist 
Union.” In the New Fabian Essays of 1952, R.H.S. Crossman—another ex- 
communist, editor of the 1949 polemic The God that Failed—associated the 
incipient revisionist movement with this managerial thesis.” 

Crosland, following Durbin, took Labour revisionism in a distinct direc- 
tion.”? His account of the significance of the separation of ownership and 
control in commerce follows Durbin closely: emphasizing Marx’s failure to 
anticipate this variegation within the bourgeoisie, eschewing alarmism about 
the power of the managers, seeing this straightening of the entrepreneur’ 
range of movement as a stabilizing influence upon the system as a whole. The 
empowerment of the manager—a product of legislative reform of company 
finance—was one index of the decadence of capitalism. Another—and here 
again Crosland made a point Durbin had made in 1940—was the emergence 
of the state as “an independent power, dominating the economic life of the 
country,” sustained in part by “political pressure for full employment,” which 
was running “stronger than ever before” 8 Subtler marks of Durbin’s influence 
over Crosland are also discernible: lamenting that “US affairs” were “seldom 
discussed on the British left with any objectivity,’ Crosland reckoned that 
“judgments are biased by immense sub-conscious efforts at projection and 
displacement,” reproducing Durbin’s reliance on neo-Freudian terminology.** 
And in Crosland’s work, too, this reform of capitalism—its “acquisition” (to 
return to Tawney’s formulation) “by chastening strokes from above and 
below... of a slightly less unsocial nature’—warranted a reformulation of so- 
cialist objectives. 

Capitalism’s socialization was most tangible in the reduction of inequalities 
in the distribution of income and wealth. Progressive taxation, disincentives 
to saving, redistribution of income through social services provision, particu- 
larly health and housing: all of these brought Britain nearer the egalitarian 
situation that the labour movement had long desired. Socialism had met with 
success in this limited sense. It was primarily in this respect that there was 
“much to be said,” to recall Durbin’s 1940 verdict, “for ‘State organised private 
property monopoly capitalism.” But if this measure of success brought dis- 
orientation or even bewilderment for some, for others—Crosland, following 
from Durbin and before him Tawney—it only brought higher priorities into 
sharper focus. In the critique of capitalism set down by Tawney in the inter- 
war period, and developed through Durbin, inequality was one remediable 
cause of social division. Social division—as a threat to the existence of those 
institutions that “enable a man to express his personality,” the gravity of which 
had been brought vividly home in the late Edwardian constitutional crisis— 
was the prior concern. The disruption of those moral relationships and that 
background of mutual understanding which prevented disagreement from 
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becoming bitterness and discord and enabled a man to express his personality 
was capitalism’s fundamental downside. 

The developments of the three decades after 1910 succeeded in ameliorat- 
ing material inequalities: continuing economic expansion brought rising real 
wages, monopoly and managerialism set limits to entrepreneurial disruption, 
state control achieved a degree of macroeconomic stability, alleviating unem- 
ployment. “[G]reat strides towards equality” had been made.** This move 
beyond the immiseration of the proletariat—for Crosland, as for Durbin be- 
fore him—was to be welcomed. “Prosperity,” Durbin had written in 1940, 
“often moves the English electorate towards the left. The British people appear 
to feel more optimistic about reform, and less fearful of change, when they are 
doing well”? Social services affirmed a measure of social solidarity which the 
system of poor relief they replaced—the reformed Poor Law—had re- 
nounced. As Durbin had written in The Politics of Democratic Socialism: 


A society protected from the shocking results that follow if there are no 
covenanted benefits to meet these emergencies is bound to enjoy greater 
internal peace, a deeper sense of corporate unity and milder impulses to 
reform. The social services are, for all their deficiencies, a primitive recog- 
nition of human solidarity, a crude realization of the splendid idea of cor- 
porate responsibility for individual disaster, of the profound social truth 
that we are members of one another. In America these services are called 
“social security” measures. They are well named, for they are not only mea- 
sures for the security of men but measures for the security of social rela- 
tionships, of social order among men.** 


And yet Crosland insisted that social divisions had not yet healed. “Class 
feeling, and general social malaise, still persist in England to a deplorable ex- 
tent” The redress of economic inequalities—one source of social division 
only—had gone some way toward solving the problem of moral relationships, 
but it was even clearer now that economic remedies alone could not suffice. 


The purpose of socialism is quite simply to eradicate this sense of class, and 
to create in its place a sense of common interest and equal status. This will 
require not only more measures on the economic plane, directed to the 
greater equalisation of living standards and opportunities, but also mea- 
sures on the socio-psychological plane.*° 


Durbin had used the social-scientific lexicon of neo-Freudian psychology 
to formulate the sorts of “measures on the socio-psychological plane” he had 
deemed necessary to augment reductions in material inequality. Crosland 
borrowed concepts from Durbin—‘projection” and “displacement,” for in- 
stance—but his vocabulary was primarily drawn not from psychology but 
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from sociology. Crosland, like Durbin, was born into Nonconformity—his 
parents had been members of the Plymouth Brethren, an evangelical network 
loosely associated with the Anglican church, as had their parents before them. 
Crosland, like Durbin, had left religion behind. The place occupied by protes- 
tant theology in Tawney’s critique of capitalism was taken in Crosland’s argu- 
ment—as it had been in Durbin’s—by social science. 

The discipline of sociology in England found a following in the late 1940s 
and 1950s in the process of reckoning with the successes and failures of a gen- 
eration of social and economic reform.®” The founders of the modern disci- 
pline of sociology in Britain were particularly interested in the success of the 
Education Act of 1944 in eliminating hereditary privilege. Did the tripartite 
system of secondary education formalized in the Butler Act bring British so- 
ciety any nearer to realizing the ideal of “equality of opportunity”? The provi- 
sional conclusion reached in studies conducted during the 1950s was that it 
did not: the “u plus” test with which allocations between grammar and sec- 
ondary modern schooling were made gave everyone the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate measured intelligence,” but the tests tended to find higher levels of 
intelligence among the middle classes, and to allocate places in grammar 
schools accordingly.** Allocating grammar school places by IQ test replicated 
class privileges, in other words, reiterating divisions between the “middle 
class” and “upper working class” and everyone else. Indeed, by using ostensi- 
bly rigorous tests to do what had previously been put down to accidents of 
birth, the new system risked conferring a new legitimacy and immutability on 
those old divisions.*? In rationalizing his concerns about such a scenario, and 
justifying his proposed solution—the replacement of the tripartite system 
recreated in the 1944 Education Act with a system of comprehensive 
schools—Crosland reiterated Tawney’s concerns, first formulated in the mo- 
ment of the “death of Liberal England,” about the need for a “background of 
mutual understanding” between members of a society in order to prevent 
“disagreement” from degenerating into “bitterness” and “discord.” Shared 
educational experiences, Crosland reasoned, would equip people with a 
“common language” in which to reconcile their differences peaceably.” 

How far did the categories and concepts of sociology provide a substitute 
for the theological meanings that had anchored Tawney’s critique of capital- 
ism? Crosland’s critics have most readily found him at odds with earlier argu- 
ments about capitalism in his conception of what have been rendered in this 
book questions of “fellowship” In The Future of Socialism, Crosland gave “co- 
operative” ideas relatively short shrift, finding them too vague to encompass 
in a tight definition of socialism.” This was a provocative omission at a mo- 
ment when various regroupings were seeking explicitly to revive an ideal of 
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fellowship which the managerial tendencies of Labour in power were taken to 
have neglected. Members of the Socialist Union found Crosland’s writings 
“very confused on fraternity, positioning themselves as the true heirs to the 
mantle Tawney had worn between the wars.?? Meanwhile some began to 
sense that all the talk of fellowship on the left signified nostalgia for the soli- 
darities of emergency, for the experience of war.’ And many of the young 
people drawn into political activity in the late 1950s steered clear of the ear- 
nestness and sobriety characteristic of the Socialist Union—teetotaling, veg- 
etarian, almost monastic in its insistence upon sexual abstinence.”* Crosland’s 
call for a “reaction” against the dour, technocratic demeanor of the Fabians set 
a different tone: he called for “a greater emphasis on private life, on freedom 
and dissent, on culture, beauty, leisure, and even frivolity”? Many on Cros- 
land’s left found this too laconic, as we shall see in the next chapter, but in 
context it is comparable to Tawney’s dismissal of Macmurray’s and Polanyi’s 
program for the radicalization of the Student Christian Movement: it defends 
the prerogative to stand aloof from politics which any sustainable form of 
solidarity should preserve. 

Where there was discontinuity between Tawney’s critique of capitalism 
and Durbin and Crosland’s transposition of the same priorities into a “post- 
capitalist” conjecture was in their respective conceptions of human personal- 
ity. In revisionist writings, human personality remained pivotal, but explain- 
ing why that was so became more difficult. The “essence of human personality,’ 
Durbin ventured, was “disagreement.” Human variety, for Crosland, anchored 
the “ethical case” against social stratification: case against any elite or aristoc- 
racy” rested on the “injustice of isolating, as a basis for extreme inequality, 
certain selected ones out of the multiple strands that go to make up the human 
personality.” 


Why should one trait, or even a group of traits, alone determine success or 
failure, riches or poverty, a high or low prestige? Why should no marks be 
given for saintliness, generosity, compassion, humour, beauty, assiduity, 
continence, or artistic ability? ... °° 


Comprehensive schools—an Observer editorial argued in 1956—would 
foster a capacity “to respect human personality in all its manifestations.’”” 
The references to human personality accumulate, but at no point is the mean- 
ing of that concept anchored to some basis of value.” Tawney had ascribed 
infinite value to human personality on the strength of theology. But by the 
late 1950s the theological orientations upon which Tawney had relied in pro- 
voking a response in his readers were no longer nearly as strong. “Thank you 
for comparing me with the Bible,” Tawney wrote to one correspondent in 
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January 1960. “If I resemble it, the only likeness is that nobody nowadays 
believes in either.’*’ The sons of Baptist pastors and Plymouth Brethren be- 
came economists and sociologists.'°° But social science did not have the 
means to fill the void opened up in the abandonment of the theological con- 
ception of human personality. Durbin and the revisionists kept using this 
language which they had inherited from Tawney. But what they meant by 
it—what the basis of its “infinite value” was; why it mattered—was becoming 
radically uncertain. 


Planning for Freedom 


John Maynard Keynes announced the “end of laissez-faire” in 1926.'°' We ob- 
served earlier in this chapter how an emerging consensus on the need for gov- 
ernment intervention “revolutionised” economic theory, looking particularly 
at Pigovian welfare economics and Keynes's macroeconomic theories. At the 
interface between these developments in economics and the critique of capi- 
talism pioneered by Tawney in the 1920s stood Evan Durbin and his contem- 
poraries. The conversion of academic economists to this emergent consensus 
was a measure of the depth and reach by the late 1920s of the conviction that 
the economic orthodoxy associated with “Liberal England” was outmoded. In 
the early 1930s the fiscal and monetary pillars of that orthodoxy—free trade 
and “sound money,” understood as the maintenance of the gold standard—fell 
away. °° Precisely how and why free markets should be coordinated by govern- 
ments and combinations became a preoccupation among opinion-makers. 
Many on the left came during this period to esteem the Soviet Union's 
command economy a model to emulate. But the left held no monopoly over 
the discourse on planning. The think tank Political and Economic Planning 
was founded in 1931 by a number of conservatives and Liberals on the basis 
that it would have been “a misfortune and a political blunder to leave the La- 
bour Party alone in possession of a planning policy +°’ Conservatives did not 
join leftist planners in envisaging command economies on the Soviet model, 
in which government was the key coordinating agency. “Planning,” the future 
conservative Prime Minister Harold Macmillan argued in 1932, was too often 
“made to look like a system of bureaucratic regulation.” Macmillan envisaged 
“the exact opposite”— industry left free of government regulation to conduct 
its own affairs, a system of “industrial self-government.” “[T]he proper sub- 
stitute for the individual,” Macmillan argued, “is not the State, but the func- 
tioning group, substituting the initiative of the whole industry for that of the 
individual.’!°* Macmillan believed that this represented “a reasonable com- 
promise between the rival claims of individualist and collectivist conceptions 
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of society,” “in the true tradition of English development.’!®> Against those 
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who attacked his corporatist proposals as “a species of Fascism imported from 
Italy,” Macmillan replied that “in that event the medieval English gilds must 
presumably also have been Fascist institutions,” invoking the guild idea that 
had risen to prominence two decades earlier.'°° Guild socialism—the “left 
wing” of the National Guilds League, led by G.D.H. Cole—had since col- 
lapsed under precisely the strain Macmillan was trying to shoulder, the com- 
parison with fascism. 

Macmillan too would eventually abandon his model of “industrial self- 
government” in favor of a more conventional “middle way” between individu- 
alism and collectivism, a mixed economy in which “public” or “semi-public” 
enterprise in services combined with “self-controlled” private enterprise for 
major industry and “an outer fringe of ‘Lionel Robbins private enterprise— 
real private enterprise. ”'°” Cole—wavering indecisively between enthusiasm 
for a Soviet-style model and something more balanced—had become by this 
point one of the leading advocates of planning by government on the left dur- 
ing the 1930s. Macmillan and Cole came together in 1936—in an initiative to 
convoke a “People’s Front” against fascism, now understood to mean not 
Mussolini’s bluster but Hitler’s violent exploitation of the discontents of the 
unemployed—to hammer out principles of planning around which left and 
right could unite. They agreed that attacking the problem of unemployment 
should be government’s primary mandate for intervention. And they adopted 
the theories of John Maynard Keynes as the basis for a working compromise. 
Neither thought “pure Keynes” went far enough—both, but especially Cole, 
wanted further warrant for “physical planning” (i.e., for industry policy, as 
distinct from monetary and fiscal policy) than Keynes provided. Neither re- 
garded Keynes’s theories as “a final answer to the economic problem” or a 
“permanent resolution” of the conflict between planners. They both saw those 
theories as supplying “the grounds for a short-term tactical compromise; an 
ideological bridge which could be temporarily shared by both without com- 
mitting either in any one particular direction.”!™ 

Cole and Macmillan’s People’s Front against fascism was forged on the 
strength of a shared concern to prioritize unemployment. But macroeco- 
nomic stabilizing measures in accordance with Keynes’s theories, even if 
supplemented by physical planning or industry policy, were means of creating 
or preserving jobs, and keeping those out of work on the dole and off the 
streets. Throughout the 1920s the reported national level of unemployment in 
Britain hovered around 10%. By 1932, headline figures were nearing 20%, 
higher in depressed areas. Many of those who lost jobs during these years 
found it difficult to get back to work. And for these people it was not at all 
clear that the coordination of economic activity envisaged under the new 
Keynesian consensus could bring much relief. 
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For William Temple— Oxford contemporary and friend of R. H. Tawney, 
and future Archbishop of Canterbury—the plight of the long-term unem- 
ployed became a preoccupation in the early 1930s. In 1933, Temple convened 
an informal committee of Anglican clerics and laymen to consider the ques- 
tion. They were A. D. Lindsay, master of Balliol; Sir Walter Moberly, philoso- 
pher, vice chancellor of Manchester University, and long-serving chairman of 
the University Grants Committee; George Bell, bishop of Chichester; J. H. 
Oldham, a returned Scottish missionary to India and energetic ecumenicist— 
“a churchman with a talent for organisation”; and Eleanora Iredale, who acted 
as secretary to the committee.’ Temple asked Tom Jones—the former cabi- 
net deputy secretary through whose offices Tawney’s writings had reached 
senior ministers, now attached to the well-endowed Pilgrim Trust—to fund 
an investigation into the problem. The Pilgrim Trust commissioned Temple’s 
committee to produce a report. Walter Oakeshott, a schoolmaster at Win- 
chester College, later head of St. Paul’s School in London; A.D.K. Owen, an 
executive at Political and Economic Planning; and H. W. Singer, a research 
student of J. M. Keynes, were hired to conduct a survey. Tawney provided 
informal advice.''° 

The inquiry’s eventual report—Men Without Work, published in 1938— 
developed a critique of “the dole” as a disintegrating force. The whole ensuing 
inquiry, Matthew Grimley writes, had been “predicated on the assumption 
that the chief evil of unemployment was the effect which alienation from 
community had upon individual personality” ™! Unemployment induced “a 
gradual turning in of the individual upon himself?” 


Is the fact simply that very large numbers of the human race are what might 
be called “unclubbable”? No doubt many of them are; but the probability 
is that unemployment has made many others unsociable by accentuating 
any tendency to shyness or diffidence that may have been there 
already.'! 


Not wishing to be seen discomposed drove those out of work to keep “out 
of the light,” aggravating tendencies to “keep myself to myself.”"!? This dimin- 
ished prospects of a return to work: where ties of friendship or sociability at 
the pub could discover opportunities for employment, home-bound diff- 
dence prolonged idleness. Diminished sociability helped to explain why some 
people stayed out of work for long periods. And state benefits were no solu- 
tion to social endurable. If anything they compounded the problem by mak- 
ing that isolation sustainable. In cutting a person off from society, long-term 
unemployment starved the individual of opportunities to “develop his per- 
sonality,’ and this was a deprivation the dole could not make good.'* 
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The argument of Temple’s committee was less that men needed jobs for 
the purposes of self-realization than that men should not be reliant upon 
work alone for the social interaction through which personality was drawn out 
of them. Their inquiry covered six different regions: the London borough 
of Deptford, Leicester, Liverpool, Blackburn, Crook in Durham, and the 
Rhondda valley in Wales. In some areas—especially the Rhondda valley, a 
former coal mining region—a “social spirit” survived the economic downturn 
and kept unemployed men and women integrated into the local community. 
But in part that resilience was a function of collective hardship: in Rhondda 
the whole community suffered; in prospering areas like Deptford and Leices- 
ter, the long-term unemployed moved toward the margins of a vibrant local 
associational life. Men Without Work did not discount the economic dimen- 
sion of the problem: where a strong “social spirit” obtained, it noted, this had 
been forged during the sustained “relative prosperity” of the late nineteenth 
century; “fellowship” could not be synthesized out of thin air. But the report 
insisted that this “moral” problem associated with unemployment was one 
that money alone—even if it were superabundant—could not solve. Nor 
were privately endowed “unemployment clubs” necessarily the answer. In 
many areas these fostered anti-social sentiment by nurturing grievances 
among the unemployed, fracturing social unity in a manner that made such 
clubs comparable to the militant groups menacing Europe.'!® Men and 
women needed a social life to complement the roles of work and of family in 
helping them to “develop” “personality.” But the clubs and associations con- 
stituent of that life had to be infused with the right kind of “social spirit”: 
group membership had to be supplemented by a more general sense of be- 
longing and obligation, by a more diffuse sense of solidarity. 

Walter Oakeshott would later remember Men Without Work as a kind of 
inflection point in William Temple’s public pronouncements: after 1938 Tem- 
ple ceased “making general remarks about the value of human personality 
which cut no ice” and started describing in more specific terms the ways in 
which that “value” was compromised in contemporary Britain, and what 
should be done about it.!1° As we shall soon see, one of the areas of reform in 
which Temple's efforts would be concentrated between the publication of 
Men Without Work and his untimely death in 1944 was education. Members 
of the committee Temple had convened to write Men Without Work went on 
to anchor a discussion group called “the Moot.” The Moot—which took its 
name from an old English word for “meeting,” and whose membership in- 
cluded Oldham, Oakeshott, Moberly, and Iredale—was conceived as a forum 
for a “revival of Christianity,” a “cell” of “Christian witness and service” con- 
tributing “to the social and political struggles of our time,” working on the 
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basis that “to be changed a social system must be changed from within and in 
all its parts” 1!” But it was also meant to be more than a talking shop for Angli- 
can laity. The Catholic critic Christopher Dawson was invited to participate. 
But so too were a number of émigrés, known mainly to Moberly through the 
University of Manchester. The economist Adolph Löwe was invited, and 
through Löwe the Hungarian sociologist Karl Mannheim was soon taking 
part in the discussions. 

Born in Hungary in 1893, Mannheim’s relationship with Christian social 
thought in Britain was akin to Karl Polanyi’s. In Budapest—where he lived 
during the war, following studies in Berlin, Paris, and Heidelberg —Mann- 
heim had been a member of the Sunday Circle. Though he had refused to 
follow Lukacs over to Leninism, Mannheim had accepted a post in the recon- 
structed University under the Soviet regime, and saw no future for himself in 
Hungary under Horthy.''’ Mannheim left Budapest in 1919, and he too ini- 
tially went to Vienna. But, unlike Karl Polanyi, Mannheim soon began to 
doubt whether there was a future for him there, either. His main credential was 
a doctoral thesis on epistemology, which he had defended in the University of 
Budapest in 1918. But his specific ideas were not likely to meet with approval 
in Vienna. Between the wars Vienna became a key forum for the development 
of logical empiricism—precursor to the analytic paradigm in philosophy 
which swept all before it in Britain and the United States after 1945.11? Phi- 
losophers continued refining the strictures of an epistemology intended to 
reduce knowledge to its barest, unaffected “building blocks,” thereby con- 
structing a philosophy wholly devoid of contentious metaphysical claims. ° 
In Budapest during the war, as we have seen, any prospect of realizing some 
such positivist utopia was abandoned. In Lukacs’s Sunday Circle only the 
“metaphysically disposed” were welcome. Even the more positivist Galileo 
Circle had moved away from what Polanyi later described as “goody goody 
rationalism.’ The proposition that social order was stabilized by shared ontic 
conceptions of the world and of humans’ place within it became axiomatic 
among Sunday Circle discussants, Mannheim among them. Vienna was not 
the place to pursue such conjectures between the wars. 

Mannheim remained in Vienna for only a few weeks before looking farther 
afield. He moved to Frieburg in Germany, where he translated his doctoral 
thesis into German, before heading farther north from Frieburg to Heidel- 
berg. There he was welcomed in the salon maintained by Max Weber's widow 
Marianne—well-regarded by virtue of his membership of Lukacs’s Sunday 
Circle in Budapest.'”! In Heidelberg, Mannheim found further warrant and a 
particular cast for his interest in metaphysics in the lectures of Martin Hei- 
degger.'”” In the home of Marianne Weber he met Alfred Weber, whose essays 
on “cultural sociology” became a mainstay of Mannheim’s writings during 
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these years.'*? He went to Berlin and heard lectures by Ernst Troeltsch. In the 
place of positivist aspirations to discover transcendent laws of society, these 
thinkers worked toward the recognition that human being was essentially his- 
torical. Cultural forms were mutable and contingent. Like the logical empiri- 
cists in Vienna, and in keeping with Mannheim’s aversion to the forms of 
metaphysics and their attending politics to which Lukacs had now resorted, 
Mannheim’ interlocutors in Germany rejected the proposition that there was 
one true ontic ordination of the social world. But by contrast with the pro- 
gram of the logical empiricists in Vienna, these “historicist” thinkers insisted 
that there could be no society without shared ontic commitments. 

Mannheim was interested in the moral dimensions of the problems plan- 
ners were trying to solve in the 1930s. With the authors of Men Without Work, 
now continuing their inquiries in discussion at the Moot, Mannheim con- 
ceived of unemployment and the problems associated with it in terms broader 
than debate about economic planning could encompass. The “last twenty 
years,” Mannheim wrote in 1943, had “revealed that not only economic laissez- 
faire produced structural maladjustment, e.g. mass unemployment, but that 
nearly every other sphere of social life has a chaos of its own’; as such, it was 
“not sufficient merely to say with the planning-minded economists, ‘let us get 
things right in the economic sphere and the remainder of the life of society 
will then take care of itself? ” "4 “It would of course,” Mannheim acknowl- 
edged, be “very desirable” if “everything beyond economics were arranged by 
the spontaneous self-regulating powers of group life.” But since this was not 
so, some “interference with the life of the spirit” was inevitable.'** Mann- 
heim’s ideas made an immediate impression upon the well-connected mem- 
bership of the Moot, which became a kind of multiplier of Mannheims influ- 
ence. Before long his conception of “planning for freedom” was helping to 
shape the wartime government's reconstruction agenda. 


The Education Act of 1944 


When Winston Churchill made R. A. Butler president of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the summer of 1941, he expected Butler to be disappointed. It was a 
cabinet post—Butler’s first—but domestic reform was “outside the main 
stream of the war,” whereas previously he had been Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs.” Butler was not disappointed. He thought education one 
of the “two [major] problems” in contemporary British government “most 
needing solution.”’”” When Butler took office there was little impetus toward 
reform in education. But Butler saw a chance to distinguish himself. Over the 
next four years he generated the momentum he needed, creating and winning 
support for a major reform which raised school-leaving age and codified 
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aspects of administrative practice in elementary and secondary education in 
England and Wales which the former two rounds of legislative reform—the 
Forster Act of 1870 and the Balfour Act of 1902—had ignored or undermined. 
Later historians have looked askance at Butler’s achievements, puzzling over 
the praise for an enactment that seems disappointing by comparison with later 
expectations of egalitarianism in education.'”* But contemporary estimations 
were overwhelmingly positive. It soon became “customary to genuflect when- 
ever the Butler Act was mentioned? ° 

Butler was “unusual among conservative politicians in this period in believ- 
ing that ideas were important in politics, and that conservative philosophy was 
neither too mystical nor too banal to permit coherent formulation” 13° He 
would become instrumental over the next decade in the effort to fashion a 
distinctively conservative political ideology. He pushed for the creation in 
1945 of the Conservative Political Centre as “a mouthpiece for our best mod- 
ern thought and to attract that section of the postwar generation who required 
an intellectual basis for their political faith.” *°* He was appointed head of the 
Conservative Research Department in November 1945, which he described as 
the Tories’ “thinking machine,’ and initiated a series of policy studies includ- 
ing The Industrial Charter (1947).'>* Butler was convinced that Britain’s prob- 
lems were only in part economic. “Political interest is shifting,” he wrote in 
1942, “from the soul of man to his economic position, which all seems very 
unhealthy.”'** The “forces of materialism” needed to be “kept in their proper 
place.”!** 

Butler had been particularly shaken by the events of the spring and sum- 
mer of 1940. Before the war he had advocated businesslike negotiation with 
Hitler. The Nazi Blitzkrieg sweeping through the France and the Low Coun- 
tries precipitated new estimations of the gravity of the situation. Without a 
martial bone in his body—a childhood riding accident had left him incapaci- 
tated—his retiring persona was seen by many as a political liability. But But- 
ler immediately turned his attention to matters of domestic reconstruc- 
tion.'*> Among those he summoned for discussions was Karl Mannheim. 
Mannheim’s book Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction—originally 
published in German in 1936—appeared in the sociologist Edward Shils’s 
English translation that summer.'*° But more to the point several of Butler’s 
appointees to the conservative party’s subcommittee on educational recon- 
struction were members of the Moot. Ina series of conversations, Butler and 
Mannheim “cleared the ground for definite action in the field of planning,” 
finding that their views on reconstruction “were in full accord”! A paper by 
Mannheim entitled “Planning for Freedom’—in essence an excerpt from 
Man and Society—was circulated by the Conservative Research Department 
later that year.'*8 
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R. A. Butler held some reservations about Mannheim after their initial 
meetings. He understood Mannheim to be envisaging a pivotal role for the 
“aloof forbidding impersonal State.” Butler himself preferred to talk of “com- 
munity” or of “our island Volksgemeinschaft”: “somehow,” he explained, the 
word “state” “smells wrong.”**? But Mannheim’s emphasis on the role of the 
state was not especially strong. Though the state would become the key 
agency of “coordination” of the “life of the spirit,” it would act as far as pos- 
sible as a subsidiary of “spontaneous” social forces: just as the government 
under Keynesian principles would regulate markets (mostly through the “so- 
cialization” of demand) to smooth out fluctuations in the trade cycle, the state 
would assume a role (in Mannheim’s vision) in augmenting or stimulating 
social solidarity where it was attenuated. “We cannot create it,” Mannheim 
wrote in Diagnosis of Our Time—describing “the problem of the New Spirit.’ 
“Only if it is already at work can we strengthen those tendencies in which we 
desire it to prevail.”!*° “Planning for Freedom” involved not enacting “a gen- 
eral regimentation” of social life but constructing “an elastic mould for the 
growth of society.” !*? 

There was a further complication. Butler's first impression had been that 
Mannheim’s program was “Christian” in its orientations,'** and it is not hard 
to see why. Mannheim had been brought to Butler’s attention by members of 
a Christian cell, the Moot. But Mannheim was not a Christian. His writings 
made frequent reference to “human personality.’!** This was part of the rea- 
son why Butler had mistaken his ideas for a form of “corporate Christian” 
conservatism. But like Polanyi, Mannheim sought to substitute the theologi- 
cal meanings Tawney and others ascribed to “human personality” for a secu- 
lar alternative. And, like Durbin and Crosland, Mannheim sought alternatives 
not in natural theology but in social science. At Manchester College, Oxford, 
in 1938, Mannheim gave a series of lectures under the title “Planned Society 
and the Problem of Human Personality.’!** In these lectures, Mannheim de- 
scribed the “build[ing],’ “moulding,” “development,” “growth,” and “adjust- 
ment” of “personality” as the foremost imperative in democratic societies. 
But defining precisely “what we understand by personality” was not straight- 
forward for Mannheim."** “In order to make you appreciate the difficulty of 
defining personality,” he told his audience, “I only want to point out that one 
of the most recent writers on the subject, the social psychologist Floyd All- 
port, distinguished fifty meanings of the word in its current and scientific 
use!”!*° Once one began to consult American anthropologists and the neo- 
Freudian psychologists by whom they were informed, that was of course 
true.'*” But until recently the relevant discussions in Britain had been deaf to 
that polyphony. Though Mannheim purported to be concerned with person- 
ality, what he meant by that was not what British writers and critics informed 
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by protestant theology had come to mean by it. We have seen how Karl Po- 
lanyi sought to infiltrate the concept of human personality in Christian social- 
ism with the meanings attached to that concept and its analogues in the writ- 
ings of the young Karl Marx. Here we find Mannheim engaged in a comparable 
work of re-description. 

In its longer form the essay of Mannheim’s which circulated among conser- 
vatives in 1940 was subtitled “a challenge to Christian thinkers by a sociolo- 
gist.’ ‘*8 “Sociology” was a nebulous term in interwar Britain. Many Christian 
writers and critics during this period—particularly those associated with the 
Christendom Group, with which T. S. Eliot had been involved—described 
their ideas as a “sociology” 14° Earlier the term had been taken up by the intel- 
lectuals associated with New Liberalism to describe an expanded concern 
with the “social problem” and the necessity of state intervention in social and 
economic life to solve that problem. +° Sociology in the more familiar postwar 
guise, inspired by American innovations in the tradition of Max Weber, Vil- 
fredo Pareto, and Emile Durkheim in fin-de-siecle Europe, was still viewed 
skeptically in Britain.'*! The mention of Weber, Pareto, and Durkheim brings 
us nearest to what he meant by the designation, though it still does not cap- 
ture his specific meaning. Mannheim identified his own work with the nascent 
practice of the “sociology of knowledge.” And as we shall see, the kind of so- 
ciology Mannheim practiced here owed less to Weber, Pareto, or Durkheim 
than to the German historical school of jurisprudence, particularly the lawyer 
Friedrich Carl von Savigny. 

Before he became a proponent of “planning for freedom,” Mannheim was 
an historian of capitalism, or at least a historian of conservative critiques of 
capitalism. And his research in this field led him to a conclusion akin to 
Durbin’s—that a process of “transcending capitalism” was now in train. 
Mannheim based this conclusion less on economic or political develop- 
ments—monopolistic tendencies in industry; changing structures of corpo- 
rate finance, empowering managers; new powers of coordination assumed by 
the state—than on ideological developments. For Mannheim—comparable 
to Marx, in this respect—ideas were sociologically grounded. The clash of 
revolutionary and counterrevolutionary ideologies characteristic of social and 
political thought in Europe since 1789 was a function of the divergence in 
material interests between the rising middle class on the one hand, and an 
older aristocracy, allied for certain purposes with the proletarianizing workers, 
on the other. For Mannheim, capitalist economic rationality was an ideologi- 
cal expression of the material interests of the “rising capitalist bourgeoisie.” !*” 
With the “substitution of commodity production for a subsistence economy,’ 
and a corresponding “change-over” in “the attitude towards things” and in 
“thinking about nature” from “qualitative” to “quantitative,” a “consistently 
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abstract and calculating form of experience” became normative among cer- 
tain strata of European society. That attitude came gradually to “include all 
forms of human experience,” encompassing not only relations between men 
and women and the natural world but also social relations. 


In a patriarchal or feudal world the “other man” is regarded as a self- 
contained unit, or at least as a member of an organic community. In a so- 
ciety based on commodity production, he too isa commodity, his labour- 
power a calculable magnitude with which one reckons as with all other 
quantities. The result is that as capitalist organization expands, man is in- 
creasingly treated as an abstract calculable magnitude, and tends more 
and more to experience the outside world in terms of these abstract 
relations.'*? 


What became of “all those vital relationships and attitudes” and “their cor- 
responding modes of thought” which had been “suppressed by the rise” of 
this “consistent rationalization”? 


Did they merely sink into the past, or were they in some way conserved? If 
they were conserved, in what form have they been handed down to us?!** 


This was the question which aristocracies whose interests the rising bour- 
geoisie threatened asked in response. It was among “strata which were not 
directly interested in or were perhaps even menaced by the capitalist process” 
that the conservation of those “vital relationships and attitudes” attacked as 
“irrational” by the Enlightenment had been conserved. Mannheim’s Habilita- 
tionsschrift—written in Heidelberg, later published in abridged form under 
the title “Conservative Thought”—was a study of the German counter- 
Enlightenment. In it he set out to reconstruct the “counter-logic” through 
which representatives of these threatened social strata opposed capitalism, 
showing how intellectual opposition was marshaled by “right-wing” adversar- 
ies of “rising capitalism” through the “gathering up” of “all those spiritual and 
intellectual factors which were in danger of suppression as the result of a vic- 
tory for bourgeois rationalism” 155 It was here—Mannheim believed—in the 
rearguard action against the ideology of the French Revolution, fought by 
Prussian nobles convinced that their economic power was in jeopardy, that 
the critique of capitalism originated. And neither were these origins quite as 
obscure to English readers as they might at first have seemed: the German 
counter-Enlightenment, Mannheim argued, had taken its inspiration from the 
writings of Edmund Burke. 

Among Mannheim’s colleagues in Germany, it had been common to sup- 
pose that the struggle between these two contending ideologies—variously 
denominated progress and reaction, Enlightenment and Romanticism, Thomas 
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Paine and Edmund Burke—would prove inescapable in the twentieth cen- 
tury.'°° The “internal and external history of our time,’ Georg Simmel sur- 
mised in 1903, would be “written in the conflict and shifting interpretations” 
of these two “ways of understanding the individual's situation in the totality.’ 
If the enmity between capitalism and communism could be traced back to 
this original confrontation between ideologies of Enlightenment and counter- 
Enlightenment, then Simmel’s prediction was surely right.'*” But Mannheim 
insisted otherwise. He did not see the argument between these two contend- 
ing ideological centers as fated to continue inconclusively. He believed that a 
synthesis between the two ideologies could be forged. 

Alongside the romantic and Hegelian derivations from Burke in the Ger- 
man counter-Enlightenment, Mannheim discovered a third stream—the 
historical school of jurisprudence developed by Friedrich Karl von Savigny. 
Best known to English social and political thought through its influence upon 
Sir Henry Maine, this historical school mediated between the “diametrically- 
opposed value systems” of Enlightenment rationalism and counter- 
Enlightenment irrationalism, working toward a synthesis of modern rational- 
ity with premodern social vitality.'** In the lawyer Savigny’s writing, “old 
ways” and novel administrative and economic practices combined, integrating 
“rational” and “irrational” elements into a durable synthesis, adulterating the 
abstract schemes of natural law jurisprudence with concrete particulars spe- 
cific to time and place. Mannheim was not a lawyer, but his “sociology of 
knowledge” was modeled on this historical school of jurisprudence. It worked 
along similar lines, approaching historically specific norms and practices as 
perspectives on a transcendent “totality,” accepting that particular societies 
united around shared ontic commitments but seeking to find “common de- 
nominators” through which to relate those plural metaphysics to one another. 
The sociology of knowledge fostered reconciliation between different belief 
systems, and—more contentiously—dqualitative adjudications of which 
yielded the most “comprehensive” and “fruitful” perspective on “totality” 15° 

The expectation that such synthesis between contending ideologies was 
feasible was a product of a particular historical moment. Savigny (1779-1861) 
had lived through an era of “quiet opposition” of the estates antipathetic to- 
ward Enlightenment. Mannheim was deeply affected by the optimism attend- 
ing hopes for liberal reform in Hungary in the early twentieth century. And in 
Britain in the early 1940s it seemed again that capitalism would be recreated 
with “a slightly less unsocial nature” through “chastening strokes from above 
and below” rather than by further revolutionary upheaval. In each successive 
context rationalist zealotry and reactionary revanchism were exceptional, and 
moderate enactment of progressive reform with due deference to the peculiar 
traditions and customs of the people concerned was the norm. In Britain 
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these tendencies were exemplified by the intermingling of modernist and me- 
dievalist idioms of reform, and in the moderation of class tensions by codes 
of domesticity and populist and patriotic affections.’ 

To realize the full promise of this moment of moderation in which tran- 
scending capitalism through gradual reform seemed possible, what Mann- 
heim thought was needed was for the “socially-unattached intelligentsia” to 
constitute themselves a caste apart and to distill out of this atmosphere of 
moderate reformism a specific code of moral conduct. For Mannheim, writers 
and critics unaffiliated with any class, “men who are in a position to throw 
light” on the “course” of an increasingly complex “social process,” an “organ 
of self-observation” generated “by history,” were one of the great gains of the 
modern period.'®! During the nineteenth century many of these people had 
found “living by literary production” hard—particularly in Germany—and 
entered officialdom, “sell[ing] their pen to one government or another,” oscil- 
lating between Prussia and Austria. It was these “unattached” minds, favoring 
no class over another, who were best placed to accomplish the synthesis 
Mannheim envisaged. They needed training in the methods of historical ju- 
risprudence, of Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge, in order to do this work: 
Mannheim believed that “dilettantism” inhibited England’s intellectuals from 
engaging in this work; what he needed to succeed in his endeavor was to “train 
ten to twenty sociologists” to overcome this dilettantism, he wrote late in his 
life.'° But, as we shall soon see, influential figures among the cohort of writers 
and critics to whom Mannheim was looking to take up this work of synthesiz- 
ing a “Summa” as a basis upon which to bring the “chaos” of mass society 
under control came to regard his ideas as “dangerous.” 

This synthesis between progressive and conservative forces was to become 
in the present moment the basis for official “planning for freedom.” Notwith- 
standing a pervasive aversion in Britain to “interference” with “the life of the 
spirit,” Mannheim wrote in 1940, “we would gladly consent to considerable 
interference at strategic points, provided it confined itself to fostering those 
elements in the education of human nature which make for peace, under- 
standing and decency”! A “minimum sense of decency and moral obliga- 
tion” could be instilled in society both domestically and internationally by 
exacting interventions.’ The interpretative clarification necessary to achieve 
and sustain that synthesis was the work of the intellectuals. The policymaking 
which drove reform was the work of politicians. The process of coordination 
which Mannheim envisaged would bring these two cohorts into consultative 
relation with one another. “We need a small committee composed partly of 
intellectuals and partly of parliamentarians which meets weekly and watches 
changes in the situation,” Mannheim declared at a July 1940 meeting. “It 
would be without public responsibility, but it would advise people.”!® This 
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committee would form the nucleus of a formally constituted order. Reaching 
consensus among themselves, this “intellectual elite” would then inform poli- 
cymakers engaged in the more concrete activity of planning for freedom and 
journalists and opinion-makers who created climates for reform. Mannheim’s 
vision for an intellectual elite in many ways anticipated F. A. Hayek’s concep- 
tion of the Mont Pelerin Society as a means of amplifying a program of re- 
form by mobilizing “second-hand dealers in ideas” 16$ 

Mannheim’s most avid follower among members of the Moot was Fred 
Clarke, director of the Institute for Education at the University of London 
(where a chair was created for Mannheim after the war). Clarke was one of 
Butler’s appointees to the Conservatives’ subcommittee on educational re- 
construction, convened in 1941. That committee also included Walter Oake- 
shott, who had co-written Men Without Work. The subcommittee was chaired 
by Geoffrey Faber, the publisher and historian, another Moot member. As 
soon as its work began, this committee quickly widened its nominal brief. 
Instead of a narrowly focused examination of education policy, it would con- 
duct a “far-reaching enquiry into the national ‘crisis of culture’ ”—the want of 
social spirit which Men Without Work had discovered in places where unem- 
ployment laid that deficit bare, the failures of “spontaneous” cooperation 
which had materialized across the previous two decades as the world became 
too complex for the verities of Victorian liberalism to handle.'®” The educa- 
tion subcommittee would re-litigate many of the issues raised at meetings of 
the Moot. 

The report which the Faber committee drafted was a compendium of the 
preoccupations of the Men Without Work researchers, together with a series 
of proposed solutions to the problems disclosed by that report, solutions in- 
spired primarily by Mannheim. Social environment was not determinative of 
“personality.” An “ultimate religious sphere” was the source of “human dignity 
or whatever we think essential to human beings,” Mannheim wrote, in a sug- 
gestively flippant formulation.® But social environment was crucial: without 
it, personality remained unrealized, undeveloped. Protestantism had histori- 
cally downplayed the importance of social institutions in putting individuals 
in touch with that ultimate religious sphere directly.’® But the individualism 
to which the pursuit of salvation solus cum solo had led had proven danger- 
ously destabilizing and demoralizing. It was now clear that men and women 
needed social life in order to express their personalities, to become them- 
selves. The fact that men and women thrown out of work could be cast out of 
society illustrated that social ties had become too tenuous. But as Men Without 
Work had established, and as meetings of the Moot reiterated, the social envi- 
ronment in contemporary Britain was not properly discharging this educative 
function. And this in turn made the problem harder to solve. Individuals had 
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little sense of their place and function within larger social wholes, and thus 
had difficulty reorienting themselves to the complexity of modern social and 
economic life, and developing the necessary sense of a “duty to be responsible 
to the whole” 17° The conclusion toward which all this pointed was that State 
should become involved in disseminating a “new morality”: the state would 
construct a “mold” within which society could grow, correcting for wider fail- 
ures “to establish on a larger scale the methods of value adjustment, value 
assimilation, value reconciliation and value standardization which were al- 
ways active in small communities.” In small communities, these processes 
“could do their work spontaneously.” In mass society, they had to be deliber- 
ately synthesized.'”* 

Butler launched the Faber committee’s interim report on the aims of edu- 
cation in September 1942. It recommended measures to counteract class 
privilege, such as abolishing fees at public schools and giving state schools as 
much independence in setting curriculum and hiring and firing as the public 
schools enjoyed. It proposed massive investment in technical education. 
More contentiously, it proposed that compulsory registration of teenagers 
be perpetuated in peacetime. Young people would engage in voluntary ser- 
vice with community groups regulated by government.'”* And it proposed 
that the state should actively promote religious education in the maintained 
sector.'”* The response was furious. “Stark totalitarianism,” “Christian fas- 
cism,” and “the importation of Hitler youth” were among contemporary de- 
scriptions of the registration and voluntary service proposals.'”* “The last 
thing we want,” wrote one conservative critic, “is to have a brass-bound sau- 
sage machine to turn out thousands upon thousands of loathsome young 
prigs all classed in the same category” 15 F. A. Hayek would make Mannheim 
a key exemplar of the programs of “planning” at which The Road to Serfdom 
took aim.'”° Thereafter the Faber committee was sidelined, and the work of 
developing concrete proposals and drafting the bill was concentrated within 
the civil service.'”” The youth program and the reform of public schools went 
nowhere. The Education Act of 1944 envisaged a tripartite system of second- 
ary education, consisting of grammar, secondary technical, and secondary 
modern schools, though the investment in technical education that the Faber 
committee had called for was never forthcoming.'”* 

As a solution to the problems of social solidarity which preoccupied dis- 
cussions at the Moot—the lack of the forms of social solidarity or fellowship 
without which human personality was inconceivable, the “question of moral 
relationships” formulated by Tawney in the prewar constitutional crisis— 
Mannheim’s ideas proved untenable. But this was not because the concern 
to see that young people's “spiritual well-being” was looked after alongside 
their material needs—the concern Butler had expressed and which Men 
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Without Work and the Moot carried over from Tawney’s critique of capital- 
ism—was not widely shared. William Temple’s appointment as Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1942 provided Butler with an ally in his campaign for re- 
form. Through subtle politics, the two built an unassailable constituency for 
reform.'’° S.J.D. Green’s describes the enactment as an “Anglican triumph,’ 
and it is true that Butler and Temple managed to secure provision for com- 
pulsory religious instruction in schools—in part because parliament waved 
that provision through, leaving Butler with the impression that most re- 
garded church-state questions as an “out of date wrangle.”'®° Green points to 


a » 


the mandate on religious instruction as evidence that Butler’s “purposes 
were “essentially religious.” 1°! 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that instruction in religion was the 
only or even the primary means of attending to spiritual well-being and to 
these broader problems of social solidarity contained in the 1944 Act. For 
Tawney himself it was not the question of religious instruction or the content 
of the curriculum more broadly that mattered. It was the raising of the school- 
leaving age that mattered. “What really matters to young people,” Tawney 
wrote to Fred Clarke in 1940, “is that they should grow up a little longer in the 
atmosphere of a spiritual society, such as a good school is, and very few facto- 
ries can be.”'*? The raising of the school-leaving age was a reform for which 
Tawney had been pushing—as author of numerous Labour and ILP pam- 
phlets, most notably Secondary Education for All in 1922, and as a member of 
the Board of Education’s Consultative Committee under Sir William Henry 
Hadow in the 1920s—for two decades.*> It was a measure which well- 
organized interests had steadfastly opposed through the interwar period. The 
1944 Act raised the leaving age to 15, with provision to raise it again to 16 at the 
minister’s discretion. Butler—as we saw in the first chapter—described Taw- 
ney’s contribution to the passage of his bill as “outstanding.” !** 

Every secondary school was a kind of youth program, a spiritual society by 
comparison with the cold, mechanical rigors of the factory. Was this outcome 
so far removed from what Mannheim had been advocating? We saw that But- 
ler sensed something amiss in Mannheim’ talk of “the state.’ But we also saw 
that Mannheim was not envisioning anything like a return to the “god-state” 
prophesied in Edwardian Idealism and repudiated during the First World War. 
In Mannheim’s outlook the state would become the key agency for coordina- 
tion of the life of the spirit, it would act as an auxiliary to spontaneous social 
forces. Only where a social spirit was “already at work” could the state be en- 
gaged to “strengthen those tendencies in which we desire it to prevail.” “Plan- 
ning for Freedom” involved not enacting “a general regimentation” of social 
life but constructing “an elastic mould for the growth of society.” 185 And was 
that not what Tawney envisaged in referring to good schools as forms of spiri- 
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tual society? Was that not what the Butler Act accomplished in raising the 
leaving age and allowing ample discretion to local authorities in deciding what 
kind of schools to build and what to teach—the construction of a “mould” 
within which “society” could grow??*° 

The sidelining of the Faber committee was a consequence less of hetero- 
doxy than of a lack of subtlety. Some of its concrete proposals were ill- 
conceived. But the underlying vision—in which the state would become “an 
instrument” in a polycentric push to foster the kinds of “moral relationships” 
between individuals that capitalism systematically inhibited—was consonant 
with the arguments of the moral economists, and with the outcome eventu- 
ally secured by Butler and Temple. None of this is to say that Mannheim’s 
means of transcending capitalism were ultimately compatible with the critical 
tradition Tawney had established in the 1920s. But to understand precisely 
how Mannheim was at odds with that tradition, we need to look beyond the 
sidelining of the Faber committee and the question of the proper degree of 
state “interference with the life of the spirit.” 


Definitions of Culture 


Mannheim was not discouraged by the Faber committee fiasco. “I can cer- 
tainly not complain about a lack of response in this country,” he wrote in 
1945.'°” Within the Moot, Mannheim’s standing was undiminished. But 
through the mid-1940s talk turned away from questions of state reconstruc- 
tion—of the construction of molds within which society could grow, in 
Mannheim’s terms—and toward questions of cultural leadership—questions, 
that is, about how the ensuing growth of society was best cultivated, and in 
particular about the role of intellectuals in that process. What was the proper 
role of people like Mannheim and his interlocutors at the Moot in fostering 
and directing the growth of society? What could intellectuals do about the 
attenuation of social spirit in modern Britain, about the lack of solidarity in all 
but exceptional places like Rochdale and the Rhondda Valley? 

Though Mannheim talked of synthesis, this was not to suggest that the 
requisite sense of solidarity could be constructed from scratch. “Planning for 
freedom” involved coopting social forces already spontaneously growing. The 
sociology of knowledge was a means not of confecting new schemes of cul- 
ture but of developing and refining and strengthening already-existing norms 
and customs. Intellectuals could not “create” these things. They had to begin 
with extant resources. But with this qualification, Mannheim did envisage a 
pivotal role for intellectuals in fostering the growth of social spirit. Working 
not independently but as a distinct order or elite striving toward internal con- 
sensus and then disseminating that synthesis so achieved through contacts 
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with legislators and opinion-makers, Mannheim’s “socially unattached intel- 
ligentsia” would assume responsibility for organizing the sundry norms and 
customs actually extant in a given cultural moment into an evolving “Summa,” 
a dynamic blueprint for social reform.'** 

Foremost among Mannheim’s interlocutors at the Moot during the 1940s 
was T. S. Eliot. Born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1888, the son of a Unitarian 
preacher, raised in a family of Boston Brahmins gone west on mission, Eliot 
moved to England in 1914. By the late 1930s he was among the most distin- 
guished poets in the language. He was a cultural critic of profound influence. 
Eliot had not been associated with Men Without Work. He had played a prom- 
inent role in the 1937 Oxford conference, and it was through this involvement 
that he became a regular attendee at the Moot. But Eliot was wholly in sym- 
pathy with the concerns about the attenuation of social solidarity articulated 
in Men Without Work. Indeed, during the 1920s Eliot had done more than 
anyone apart from Tawney to develop and disseminate the critique of capi- 
talism set down in Tawney’s 1922 lectures. Eliot acknowledged a specific debt 
to Tawney’s social criticism. The depth and consequence of that influence 
was long obscured by historians’ recollections of Eliot’s early associations 
with “reactionary” political and cultural figures, principally Charles Maurras 
and Ezra Pound. But as Stefan Collini has recently made clear in a series of 
important essays, Eliot’s “later” period—beginning with this engagement 
with Tawney’s critique and his conversion to Anglicanism in 1927—-departed 
from these earlier associations in dramatic fashion.'* Eliot’s 1921 essay, “The 
Metaphysical Poets,” came to be read by a generation of social critics as a 
counterpart to Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism.'°° Both depicted 
cultural fragmentation in the seventeenth century—what Eliot described as 
a “dissociation of sensibility’—as the beginning of a period of instability 
and atomism and incoherence from which a recovery now seemed possible. 
By the late 1930s, Eliot’s politics were readily associated with Christian 
socialism. Exchanges between Mannheim and Eliot brought the émigré’s 
ideas into conversation with the critique of capitalism Tawney had set down 
in the 1920s. 

The disagreements between Mannheim and Eliot were numerous and 
subtle. Mannheim envisaged a distinct intellectual elite meeting in isolation 
to forge a common program, a consensual formulation of the “minimum 
sense of decency and moral obligation” which all should be obliged to ob- 
serve, and then addressing the wider world as a corporate unit. Eliot believed 
that “clerics” came together not to work toward a common program but to 
bring their differences into sharper focus. It was “not the business of clerics to 
agree with each other”; what brought them together was “the fact that they 
find each other the most profitable people to disagree with” 1°? Where Mann- 
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heim “favoured the establishment of a highly organized group committed to 
collective action,” Eliot “thought it more appropriate” that members of the 
Moot “confined their activities to discussion and informal contacts” with “in- 
fluential members” of society more broadly.'** There were echoes here of the 
disagreements between Tawney and Karl Polanyi a few years earlier. 

These arguments over organization and the question of consensus in turn 
arose from a religious disparity. For Mannheim, clashes between different 
ideas fell to be resolved by processes of Gestalt “closure.” Social groups and 
classes were held together by shared ontic commitments. Mannheim’s sociol- 
ogy of knowledge was a means of discovering those commitments and articu- 
lating relationships between one group’s commitments and another’s. World- 
views were plural, not singular. But that was not to say that all was relative. 
Mannheim characterized his perspective not as relativism but as relationism: 
perspectives were plural, but they were not incommensurable; the task of the 
sociologist of knowledge was to mediate between different perspectives, to 
“discover a common denominator for the different perspectives.’!°? Having 
discovered that denominator, moreover, Mannheim’s sociologist then stood 
in a position to arbitrate between different outlooks, to decide which among 
them was superior. Paradigms were plural, but not all paradigms were made 
equal: some opened up better perspectives on totality than others. It was natu- 
ral to ask “which of the various points of view is the best.” 


And for this too there is a criterion. As in the case of visual perspective, 
where certain positions have the advantage of revealing the decisive features 
of the object, so here pre-eminence is given to that perspective which gives 
evidence of the greatest comprehensiveness and the greatest fruitfulness.'** 


When Mannheim issued his “challenge to Christian thinkers by a sociolo- 
gist” in 1940, it was this developing “sociology of knowledge” that he was 
working with. His proposition was not that Christian perspectives were 
wrong, it was only that they were partial. And where in the past it had been 
possible to maintain one Christian standpoint in questions of personal ethics 
and another in public matters—‘to say: ‘As long as I am a fairly good Christian 
in my private life, in my personal relationships, I need not worry too much 
about the social and political order in which we live’ ”—that attitude would 
become “entirely impracticable” in a society that had reached “the stage of 
planning”? From that stage onward, “the organization of the framework of 
society to a large extent determines what is possible in private relation- 
ships.”!*° The challenge then was to formulate a “perspective on totality’—en- 
compassing a “minimum sense of decency and obligation,” building outward 
into a conception of culture—around which the “social and political order” 
could be reconstructed in a fashion that both accommodated and transcended 
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Christian thinking. In the clash between different such formulations—in de- 
ciding which engendered “the greatest comprehensiveness and the greatest 
fruitfulness’—Mannheim relied on the principles of Gestalt psychology, with 
which he became familiar through his wife Julia, a psychologist. 

It was put to Mannheim in a 1944 discussion at the Moot that it was mis- 
taken to imagine that the clashes between different paradigms or “perspec- 
tives on totality” were amenable to human adjudication. It was proposed that 
we should instead leave that adjudication “in the hands of God”! To T. S. 
Eliot, this proposition represented “something more than a forceful figure of 
speech.’ These clashes of ideas and programs of reform, Eliot maintained, 
took place “between parties each of which can have only a partial justification 
and see only a partial goal.”'** They had to be litigated with abandon, and they 
must never be decided conclusively: “Each must fight to win, but for either to 
triumph would result in atrophy or disaster.” The resolution of these clashes, 
in other words, must be regarded as providential, as a matter of divine pre- 
rogative, beyond human control. “The true aim is one which cannot be fore- 
seen or intended: it is just destiny.’ Culture was not one of Caesar's things. 


[W]Jhile we can say that there is such a thing as “culture”... we cannot 
make it a direct object of activity. We can only aim at limited ends which 
we believe contribute to it. Culture might be described as that which can- 
not be planned, except by God.'” 


Eliot was talking here not of “the culture of the ‘cultured’ classes and elites” 
but of culture as a “whole way of life”? The former—the culture of the cul- 
tured elites and classes—presupposed the vitality of the latter—the more 
pervasive pattern of habits and norms within which discrete and distinctive 
group cultures took shape: “there is no ‘culture,” Eliot wrote in 1943, “without 
‘a culture. ””°! Culture in this broadest sense, moreover, was inextricably 
bound up—Eliot believed—with religion. “I spoke at one point,” he wrote in 
his 1948 book Notes Towards a Definition of Culture, “of the culture of a people 
as an incarnation of its religion; and while I am aware of the temerity of em- 
ploying such an exalted term, I cannot think of any other which could convey 
so well the intention to avoid relation on the one hand and identification on 
the other’? 

To Eliot, then, Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge was animated by a 
kind of promethean ambition. But there was more to Eliot’s objection to 
Mannheim than affronted piety. To assert control over culture in the manner 
Mannheim envisaged was a kind of profanity. But it was also potentially dam- 
aging to what meager reserves of social spirit still prevailed. It was impious, 
but it also threatened those precious resources of residual solidarity and cohe- 
sion without which even Mannheim admitted no process of cultural recon- 
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struction could begin. “Generally accepted values,’ Mannheim wrote in Diag- 
nosis of Our Time, were based either on “tacit” or “explicit” consensus.’ “ 
[I]n the past, custom represented such a tacit consensus”; but this tacit con- 
sensus sustained by custom was vanishing; it could “no longer be maintained”; 
it was too subtle to survive the rigors of mass society. “New methods” or sus- 
taining consensus thus needed to be developed: persuasion, imitation, free 
discussion, and consciously accepted example would all “play a role.’ In a 
“consciously planned” society, “religious and moral recommendations” would 
“not only lay down some principles,” they would also stipulate “a set of con- 
crete patterns of behavior, the image of satisfactory social institutions and a 
whole world view as a connecting link between them” A “consistent system 
similar to the Summa of St. Thomas” was what was needed, what the intel- 
lectual elite advising the parliamentarians would work to develop.”°° 

Mannheim envisaged, in other words, a process of the codification of cus- 
tom. Eliot found the prospect of an attempt to reduce tacit norms to an ex- 
plicit code disquieting. To make culture “an object of direct activity” was to 
risk its “atrophy”: the determination deliberately to foster a “common cul- 
ture’—the synthesis of a set of “religious and moral recommendations” by an 
intellectual elite; the dissemination of that synthesis in the form of a “system” 
or “Summa’—risked destroying what tissues of social solidarity had survived 
the “dissociation of sensibility” and regenerated since. This discussion be- 
tween Mannheim and Eliot elicited a series of subsequent reflections upon 
the importance of tacit or informal norms and conventions in holding social 
groups together. Michael Polanyi—Karl’s younger brother, and a sometime 
Moot participant—drew on these exchanges between Eliot and Mannheim, 
developing his theories about the salience of tacit knowledge in science.” 
Michael Oakeshott made Michael Polanyi’s writings integral to his arguments 
against rationalism in politics.””’ Eliot’s resistance to Mannheim emphasized 
the subtlety of the non-economic sentiments through which solidarities sub- 
sisted in economic modernity. Subsisting in tacit forms, these solidarities re- 
sisted reduction to explicit precepts and integration into a “consistent system” 
of the kind Mannheim envisaged. They had to be handled informally and in- 
directly. The role of intellectuals in eliciting and articulating these solidarities 
was limited. In justifying the methods of his own cultural criticism, Eliot was 
also enumerating the merits of moral economists’ approach: by writing about 
the solidarities discovered in the Potteries and elsewhere as history, they main- 
tained an informality and indirectness that avoided the risks Eliot saw in 
Mannheim’s program. 

Eliot was a conservative. But in a certain sense so too were the socialists 
who developed the critique of capitalism reconstructed here. “All decent peo- 
ple are at heart conservatives,” Tawney wrote in 1913, “in the sense of desiring 
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to conserve the human associations, loyalties, affections, pious bonds be- 
tween man and man which express a man’s personality???’ Social solidarity 
was attenuated under capitalism, but the best prospect of reform was not to 
imagine some return to vanished Arcadia or to set about synthesizing new 
solidarities by tapping into primitive instincts, convoking the kind of dynam- 
ics Tawney had abhorred during the war. The best prospect of reform was to 
take those localized and fragmentary solidarities which had materialized and 
survived under capitalism—the solidarities which Tawney encountered in the 
prewar Potteries, which Karl Polanyi experienced in interwar Vienna, which 
the Men Without Work investigators identified in the Rhondda Valley—and 
build upon them. 


4 
E. P. Thompson 


After 1950 the British economy entered an unprecedented phase of growth. 
Material living standards had been rising since the 1880s: except in regions 
beset by unemployment during downturns, real incomes rose consistently for 
most groups between the 1880s and the 1970s.’ The 15 years after 1950 were the 
most acute phase of this expansion. GDP per capita rose by 40 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1966.” Unemployment was kept at historic lows—seldom ex- 
ceeding 2% throughout this period.* The distribution of the benefits of this 
expanding productive power, moreover, was becoming more equitable. By 
conventional measures the distribution of income and wealth drew nearest 
absolute equality in Britain during the twentieth century in the early 1970s.* 
Successive generations throughout the twentieth century had reason to expect 
that their grandchildren’s lives would be more comfortable and prosperous 
than their own. 

The critical tradition inaugurated by Tawney in the 1920s was ambivalent 
about prosperity. What would come to be called affluence in the late 1950s 
(after the Canadian economist John Kenneth Galbraith’s 1958 book The Afflu- 
ent Society) was dubious because it accumulated by virtue of “acquisitiveness’” : 
material enrichment served in some sense to accentuate the spiritual impov- 
erishment which had given that sentiment license.* John Maynard Keynes 
made his priorities clear: once the economic problem had been solved, then 
acquisitiveness could be restored to its rightful place among the baser human 
motives; first grub, then ethics.° For the moral economists this order of priori- 
ties was problematic: economics and ethics had to be reconciled immediately. 
Tawney'’s own antipathy toward “Mammon” was especially keen, but it was 
not idiosyncratic: it tapped into a rich vein of social criticism in Britain that 
ran back at least as far as Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Thomas Carlyle.” And 
yet, even while they scorned the wages of acquisitiveness, critics in this tradi- 
tion—not least Tawney himself—recognized that pockets of social life which 
seemed to carry the promise of a reconstructed solidarity had formed in 
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regions graced by periods of capitalist prosperity. Rochdale was enriched by 
the growth of the cotton trade in the late eighteenth century. Reconstruction 
in Red Vienna was financed by taxes levied on financiers who had accumu- 
lated wealth under the Habsburgs. The Rhondda Valley—where Temple’s 
Men Without Work investigators found forms of solidarity which kept the un- 
employed from receding into idiocy—had prospered in the coal mining boom 
of the nineteenth century. 

The various ventures in “transcending capitalism” which we examined in 
the third chapter promised to overcome this ambivalence. Inspired by periods 
of rising prosperity and stabilizing reform, Durbin and Mannheim argued in 
their own ways that modernity’s characteristic antinomies—between prog- 
ress and reaction, capitalism and communism, economics and ethics—were 
now being overcome. Durbin drew on the twentieth-century human sciences 
to sustain his contention that the overthrow of capitalism was no longer nec- 
essary, and that cultivating emergent solidarities was now the key task of re- 
form. Mannheim built upon Anglo-German conservative thought and con- 
temporary sociology in developing his argument that laissez-faire was to yield 
not to proletarian revolution but to “planning for freedom.” Both began from 
the proposition that capitalism had acquired what Tawney in 1950 called a 
“slightly less unsocial nature” than had earlier seemed conceivable. We have 
seen that the response to Mannheim’s new synthesis was unreceptive. Durbin’s 
ideas repackaged as “Croslandism” came to be repudiated by E. P. Thompson 
with comparable resolve, marginalized in favor of new restatements and refor- 
mulations of the critique Tawney had set down in the 1920s, for reasons that 
this chapter will make clear. 

Tawney’s history of capitalism pictured a precipitous rupture in the seven- 
teenth century, when economics and ethics were dramatically torn asunder. 
But as we saw in the first chapter in drawing this contrast between the medi- 
eval and the modern, Tawney was dramatizing the contemporary disparity 
between the East End of London and the industrial towns of the north of 
England. The solidarities he sought to develop were not buried in the docu- 
mentary record of social life in Elizabethan England; they were legible in ev- 
eryday life in the Potteries. Karl Polanyi’s history of capitalism brought the 
historical drama and the contemporary moment into closer alignment, dem- 
onstrating that medieval moral scruples had survived into the early nineteenth 
century and arguing that in the moment of their final abrogation by the politi- 
cal economy of Malthus, Ricardo, and Bentham, they had in fact taken new 
form in a “countermovement” against capitalist rationalization. The foremost 
postwar exponent of this critical tradition was E. P. Thompson. Picking up 
where Karl Polanyi had left off, Thompson sought new ways of describing 
these latent possibilities, these emergent forms of solidarity under capitalism, 
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in terms both historically grounded and commensurate with life in late 
twentieth-century Britain. 


Romantics and Revolutionaries 


By his father’s estimation, E. P. Thompson “entered” the 1940s in “inherited 
danger” of becoming “a bit of a prig.”* Edward J. Thompson was a Methodist 
minister and missionary to India (as his father before him had been). He was 
a lifelong Liberal, a scholar of Indian culture, a friend of Rabindranath Tagore 
and confidant of Jawaharlal Nehru. E. P. Thompson described his father as 
“a courier between cultures who wore the authorised livery of neither”— 
a perennial outsider.” His mother Theo—whom his father met while on leave 
in Jerusalem in 1918, where she was teaching French and Arabic in an orphan- 
age—was the child of American missionaries to Syria. His elder brother Frank 
was gregarious, high-minded, generous, and intellectually brilliant. “Palmer,” 
as E. P. was known until early adulthood, was willful, idle, and inarticulate. He 
was a “sea-lawyer” prone to making words bear his own particular meanings, 
given to grammatical infelicity—sore points in “a family of writers.” '° He had 
strengths of his own—he was intelligent, physically adroit, with an actor’s 
presence (in 1940, before he had resolved to become a writer, his mother was 
encouraging him to apply to the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art). But his 
brother's gifts were held in higher esteem at home; their mother made no se- 
cret of her favoritism.'” Frank went to Winchester, where he excelled in clas- 
sics and mastered languages with ease. Edward went to Kingswood School in 
Bath, a Methodist institution where his father had gone before him, dour and 
philistine by comparison. (A friend rendered Edward “Hebraic” against his 
brother’s aura of “sweetness and light” ) Edward emerged from Kingswood 
“saturated with moral earnestness.” 

Frank Thompson joined the Communist Party of Great Britain in March 
1939 in his first year at New College, Oxford. For Frank, communism was an 
adventure. Before joining the party he had thought of entering the Anglican 
priesthood (Anglo-Catholicism held particular appeal for him).'* After join- 
ing the party he enlisted in the army, and when the party (in disarray after the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact and the Soviet invasions of Poland and Finland) declared the 
conflict an imperialist struggle and made pacifism the party line, he ignored 
this dogma. Frank Thompson was undoctrinaire. He observed that commu- 
nism appealed to two psychological types—the “uncontrolled romantic” and 
the “cold-blooded theorist,” and regarded himself as the former.’* He was 
“more inclined to love than analyse.”!° He was won over as much by affection 
for the writer Iris Murdoch—who became his girlfriend, and who was herself 
an ardent communist by this time—as by conviction in ideas. He was reckless, 
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and the course of his younger brother’s life was set in part through the aban- 
don with which Frank took to communism during the war.’” He was recruited 
to work for the Special Operations Executive, and sent to North Africa and 
then eastern Europe to do dangerous work fomenting resistance to fascism. 
He was killed in Bulgaria in 1944, shot in a ditch alongside local partisans with 
a copy of Catullus and a Roman coin in his pockets. The circumstances sur- 
rounding his death became conjectural, confused by proto-Cold War postur- 
ing: British authorities grew reluctant to implicate their agents in pro- 
communist activity; Soviet authorities were slow to acknowledge foreign 
involvement in anti-fascist struggle in the Balkans."*® 

When E. P. Thompson joined the Communist Party of Great Britain in 
1940 he was 17 years old, still a student at Kingswood.’® These were good years 
for the party. Membership would swell to more than 50,000 in 1942, and the 
party won two seats in the House of Commons in the general election of 
1945.” Like his brother, and like many of those who joined the party during 
this period, particularly among the Thompsons’ contemporaries at Oxford 
and Cambridge, Thompson was inspired to join the movement in large part 
by anti-fascism. E. P. Thompson was no “cold-blooded theorist,” but at the 
same time there was more than “uncontrolled romantic[ism]” to his early 
communism. In 1940 he was “electrified” by an essay on the Levellers by 
Christopher Hill.” At Cambridge he became involved with the party-affiliated 
literary journal Our Time, whose class rhetoric Frank thought ill-judged: “It is 
a mistake to hate people because of their class,” he wrote to his brother after 
reading an issue.” Edward would later praise his brother’s lack of dogmatism. 
But at the time he was more critical: at Winchester, E. P. wrote in 1945, his 
brother had assimilated a “rather easy cynical philosophy,’ encompassing a 
“lazy all-embracing humanism”; Frank’s inclination “to love” rather than “to 
analyse” risked adultering communist doctrine “to the point of glossing it 
over”? 

At Marxism’s core by the middle of the twentieth century was the “econo- 
mist” version of Marx and Engels’s analytical method, historical materialism, 
expounded by the leadership of the Soviet Union—by Lenin and then by 
Stalin, first and foremost.” Man’s consciousness, Marx had written, was de- 
termined by his social being: ideas were glosses on harder economic realities: 
the “base” of relations between different factors of production determined the 
social “superstructure” characteristic of a given historical moment. If com- 
munism meant historical materialism as interpreted by Stalin, Frank Thomp- 
son’s Winchester “humanism” was an empty creed. But things were not so 
simple. The Marxism “available” in England “as we entered the Forties,” 
Thompson would later write, was “more complex than is often supposed.’** 
British Marxists in this moment did not hold to the dogma of the priority of 
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the economic consistently. They harbored a deep-seated reverence for prevail- 
ing traditions of popular struggle, traditions of dubious relevance in Marxist 
analysis. 

The leading British Marxists of the 1930s were a group of scientists arguing 
on Marx’s authority for a new understanding of the nature of scientific re- 
search as a practical, problem-solving affair of which the state should take 
charge. The Soviet delegation to a 1931 conference on the history of science 
had scorned the contemporary supposition that scientific advance was the 
achievement of other-worldly minds: Newton's physics, they argued, were 
inconceivable but for Newton’s acquaintance with the practical economic 
needs of seventeenth-century Britain.” Men like the physicist P.M.S. Blackett 
and biochemist (and sinologist) Joseph Needham began rewriting the history 
of science as an exercise in practicality, emphasizing the service of specific 
economic needs, the involvement of craftsmen, and the importance of tech- 
nique.”’ More influentially, the chemist J. D. Bernal began to argue that this 
practical activity should be more carefully applied toward contemporary eco- 
nomic and social needs. Scientists had cultivated an aloofness from affairs of 
industry and state, but that attitude should now yield—Bernal argued—to a 
determination to direct their energies to the solution of contemporary techni- 
cal problems.”* The state should assume a role in coordinating those activities, 
putting scientists to work in priority areas. At the beginning of the 1930s sci- 
ence had been seen as a cerebral, disinterested pursuit. By that decade’s end, 
it had come to be seen as a practical affair in the direction of which the state 
should take a close interest. All this in virtue of the Marxist dogma that ideas 
were the product of economic relations.”? 

Alongside “the fantasies of Bernal,” British Marxism in the late 1930s also 
encompassed ““he rhymes of [Stephen] Spender.’*° During the 1920s and 
early 1930s, communism had remained hostile to non-communist progressive 
parties, which were attacked as “social fascist.” Leninist Marxism, with its rigid 
version of historical materialism, was the one true faith. But in 1934 the Co- 
mintern—the umbrella organization founded in 1919 to help the Soviets con- 
trol their satellites, sometimes known as the Third International—had re- 
versed this policy and begun trying to make common cause with all anti-fascist 
parties. This new inclusiveness also introduced communism to people of no 
formal party-political affiliation, and in this moment prominent cultural fig- 
ures—not least the poets of “the Auden generation’—aligned themselves 
with the movement, against fascism.’ The adventurers of the so-called Inter- 
national Brigade who went to Spain in 1937 and 1938 to fight in the civil war 
exemplified the idealism and enthusiasm of these fellow travelers.*” Auden’s 
poem, “Spain,” was one of their anthems. There was little concern among this 
cohort with matters of dogma. But in the period of the Popular Front there 
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was likewise little concern among the doctrinaire to set the fellow travelers 
straight. We saw in the last chapter that Polanyi ventured a new interpretation 
of Marxism grounded in the unpublished early works and drawing on the 
writings of Georg Lukacs. But we also saw that his efforts ended in failure. 
There is no evidence to suggest that his innovations attracted any notice in 
CPGB circles.’ It was doctrinal lassitude—rather than doctrinal sophistica- 
tion—which made British Marxism in the early 1940s complex enough to 
accommodate interests in culture and consciousness alongside analysis of 
economic relations. 

E. P. Thompson became a communist, then, at a moment when “uncon- 
trolled romantics” and “cold-blooded theorists” intermingled in a movement 
galvanized by the enmity of fascism. Once that moment passed, with the 
onset of the Cold War, these two elements separated. What Frank Thompson 
had called the “New Thinking” hardened. Sentimental reverence for “English- 
ness” and the traditions and customs in which it subsisted was undiminished 
by the war’s end, as was the conscientious idealism which moved Frank 
Thompson to write from Bulgaria in December 1943 about a “spirit abroad in 
Europe,’ “finer and braver than anything this tired continent has known for 
centuries.’** But throughout the 1940s Marxism became less and less conge- 
nial to such sentiments. In A. L. Morton's A People’s History of England (1938), 
cultural forces—religion, custom, moral sentiment—were made more conse- 
quential than orthodox historical materialism admitted.** Jack Lindsay and 
Edgell Rickword’s A Handbook of Freedom (1939) drew even more liberally on 
“bourgeois” authorities and sources in constructing a tradition of democratic 
struggle as a precursor to communism. The autodidact Christopher 
Caudwell in Ilusion and Reality (1937) and Studies in a Dying Culture (1938) 
created a body of work that Thompson himself would later read as “a polemic 
against mechanical materialism” of the kind the Comintern and its affiliates 
expounded.” But after 1945 these several essays came to be derided as exer- 


cises in “bourgeois eclecticism.”*8 


Stalinism 


These developments in British Marxism through the mid-1940s—when the 
defeat of fascism eroded the basis upon which the CPGB and other progres- 
sive elements had made common cause—are well-illustrated in the career of 
the economist Maurice Dobb. Dobb was university lecturer in economics at 
the University of Cambridge and a fellow of Trinity College. He joined the 
CPGB in 1922. (Before taking up his appointment at Trinity he wrote to his 
prospective colleague, Dennis Robertson, disclosing his communism. Rob- 
ertson replied that there would be no problem provided Dobb undertook “to 
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give us a fortnight’s notice before blowing up the chapel.” )*° Dobb had been 
as dexterous as anyone in the 1920s and 1930s in combining Marxism with 
other idioms.*° Indeed, he had become a forthright apologist for the indepen- 
dence of communist intellectuals and had been criticized for that in the party 
press.** Dobb’s own innovations involved combining Marxist political econ- 
omy with the analytical methods of the “neo-classical” economics developed 
by Alfred Marshall and his successors in Cambridge. He wagered that Marx's 
macroeconomic conjecture about how capitalism worked system-wide— 
approached as the culmination of a development in political economy initi- 
ated by Adam Smith and continued by David Ricardo—could be comple- 
mented by microeconomic modeling pioneered in the so-called marginalist 
revolution in economic thought. Instead of a stark choice between historical 
or institutional methods and scientific methods in economics, Dobb saw pos- 
sible combinations of the two.” 

In assimilating institutionalist perspectives, Dobb had challenged the 
dogma of the priority of productive relations. In his 1926 book Capitalist En- 
terprise, Dobb saw economic questions as inextricable from their wider social 
contexts: “the problems of our social world” could not be approached in eco- 
nomic terms alone, “seldom consist[ing] exclusively of actions and motives 
susceptible of money measure,” and were characterized instead by “a complex 
texture in which economic and other factors are entwined.“ By the mid- 
1940s, however, economic factors separated from social factors in Dobb’s 
mind. In his 1946 book, Studies in the Development of Capitalism, and in his 
contributions to the Communist Party Historians Group formed in the same 
year, Dobb became uncompromising in his insistence that economic factors 
took analytical precedence. Dobb’s castigation by the CPGB’s ideological en- 
forcers for “bourgeois” tendencies, which became particularly vituperative 
after his 1932 pamphlet On Marxism Today, eventually had the desired 
effect.“ 

Studies in the Development of Capitalism, in turn, straightened out many of 
Dobb’s comrades. For the Communist Party Historians Group, Studies was 
seminal—moderating and for a time marginalizing bourgeois tendencies. 
Dobb’s book “demonstrated in a most striking way”—the medieval historian 
Rodney Hilton wrote—‘the superiority of the Marxist approach to historical 
problems.”** Following Dobb’s example enabled historians to style themselves 
as “scientific” in approach—repudiating the eclecticism of A People’s History; 
associating themselves with the scientists who had been Marxism’s foremost 
exponents in Britain during the 1930s.*° The protracted discussion of the mer- 
its and drawbacks of Morton's People’s History could now be truncated, Chris- 
topher Hill believed, “simply [by] telling [Morton] to read [Studies] and re- 
write accordingly.’*” Meetings of the Historians’ Group in the late 1940s 
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would begin with Dobb furnishing the economic context within which a 
given period or issue arose for discussion.** By the late 1940s the Communist 
Party of Great Britain had reverted to rigid Stalinist orthodoxy. Truants and 
recidivists were eagerly pursued.*? This “economist” turn through which 
Dobb led the communist historians—with the wider hardening of the “New 
Thinking” of which it formed part—separated the two elements of anti- 
capitalist revolt that had intermingled in the moment of the Popular Front 
into stark alternatives. Romanticism or revolution: that seemed to be Thomp- 
sons choice. 

Seeing his choice in those terms, Thompson chose revolution. But was the 
choice really so stark? The hardening of Stalinist orthodoxy during the 1940s 
showered scorn on the moral sentiments that had inspired anti-fascism. Like 
Marx angrily annotating the works of Henry Maine late in his life, Marxists in 
1940s Britain argued that the “mass of influences” which Maine had called 
“moral” were “derived” and “secondary.’*° “The economical before all else” 
became their slogan.*' But even when this “economist” zeal reached its most 
fervent pitch, the advertence to the “economical before all else” was tempered 
by affection for culture, by a residual sense that traditions of popular struggle 
weighed more heavily on the minds of the British people than the logic of an 
analytical method. 

This affection for culture was in part an exigency of the cultural Cold War. 
The Soviet Union early recognized the ideological threat posed by the ver- 
nacular appeal of American popular culture. In 1946, at the behest of Andre 
Zhdanov, the Russian authorities set about discriminating between “good” 
and “best” in Russian culture, attacking bourgeois tendencies in writers like 
Anna Akhmatova and heaping patriotic expectation upon composers like 
Dmitri Shostakovich. “Zhdanovism” came to Britain in 1947, when the CPGB 
established a National Cultural Council to coordinate the critique of the 
“slaughterhouse culture” of the United States. In 1949 the critic Christopher 
Caudwell would be held to posthumous account for the heterodoxy of his 
interwar writings.°” Annual conferences convened under titles like “the Amer- 
ican threat” heard earnest disquisitions on the pernicious influence of Holly- 
wood and Madison Avenue.’ Discriminations remained the preserve of local 
officialdom: Zhdanovism was called “Emilism” in Britain, after CPGB func- 
tionary Emile Burns. In NCC forums the formal hierarchy of interests in 
which culture was strictly subordinate to economics proved difficult to pre- 
serve. Platforms erected for the condemnation of American imperialism were 
soon coopted for the celebration of British culture—and particularly those 
aspects of British culture concerned with popular anti-capitalism. Delegates 
who arrived at conferences anticipating tedious, defensive denunciations of 
“coca-colonisation” heard tributes to vernacular tradition.** 
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The heterodoxy which the return to Stalin’s economism during the 1940s 
was supposed to stamp out was thus smuggled back in under the cover of 
Emilism. In January 1951 this practice found official sanction in the new pro- 
gram adopted by the CPGB’s executive committee, “The British Road to So- 
cialism.” While party policy would still be based on “the impregnable founda- 
tion of Marxist theory” (“the science embodying the experiences of the 
international working class, as developed by Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin”), 
the Party was also heir—this document averred—to “the traditions of genera- 
tions of struggle of the democratic and working class movement in Britain.’** 
Many of those who had followed Dobb back to economist orthodoxy now 
began to think again. At the NCC’s conference in April 1951 Rodney Hilton, 
representing the CPHG, argued for “the need to revive British historical tradi- 
tions as a weapon in the struggle for national independence.”** Forthright 
attempts to reconcile economist or scientific priorities with cultural interests 
became more common over the next few years, with each presented not as 
alternative but as complementary facets of socialist thinking. In 1953, A. L. 
Morton wrote that while Marxism was based on the “scientific understanding 
of the laws of movement of society,” it coupled that understanding with the 
defense and development of “our rich mature humanist tradition’—setting 
before “peoples of the world” as “real prospects... things that to More or 
Milton were distant visions.”*” The scientific laws of movement vindicated 
earlier utopian promises, furnishing grounds for confidence and anticipation 
where previously there had only been wistful inspiration. Both scientific un- 
derstanding and utopian vision were integral to Marxism in Britain, since both 
strengthened “the peoples of the world” in the struggle for emancipation.** 

Not everyone welcomed this development. Eric Hobsbawm argued for a 
steadfast focus on the economic base.°? Maurice Dobb fought a rearguard 
resistance.’ But it continued apace. Ideas and the traditions in which they 
lived began to matter again—not as superstructural gloss on the machinations 
of the mode of production but as salient factors in historical change. Christo- 
pher Hill’s 1954 essay “The Norman Yoke” was especially provocative.” It put 
the idea of Anglo-Saxon liberties back on the agenda for British Marxists. 
Prior to the French Revolution, Hill wrote, “the idea of ‘Anglo-Saxon liber- 
ties,” “discovered in the woods” before the Norman invasion, had been cru- 
cial in animating popular protest. But this “idea” had been jettisoned by social- 
ists in Britain during the nineteenth century. The past from which it emanated 
was coopted by Edmund Burke for the counterrevolution. Tom Paine and 
William Godwin convinced British radicals that they could do without that 
past and the idea of Anglo-Saxon liberties it harbored: “reason” was all the 
basis radicals needed for their cause. But the failure of Chartism underlined 
the inadequacy of “the Paine-Godwin line of thought.” Its “anti-authoritarian 
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individualism” tended toward “anarchism,” forestalling combination and dis- 
sipating anti-capitalist energy. Working people needed a sense of the past and 
an induction into the idea of Anglo-Saxon liberties before they could become 
“conscious” of themselves “as a class with a specific function to perform.’ 
Marxism, Hill insisted in this 1954 essay, synthesized revolutionary rationality 
and conservative historicism to get beyond the impasses to which the Paine- 
Godwin line of thought had brought radicalism in Britain. “By combining 
Burke’s sense of history with Paine’s sense of justice,” Marxian socialism con- 
stituted “an approach to the study of the past and to political action immeasur- 
ably superior to any which had preceded it.” The scientism or economism of 
Dobb's Studies stood thus moderated by a belief in the continuing power of 
the idea of Anglo-Saxon liberties. 


Once the role of the working-class movement in modern industrial society 
has been grasped, nostalgic yearnings for an idealised past give place to a 
scientific programme of action for building the future out of the present. 
But even a scientific programme can be sterile if it is not infused with an 
imaginative spirit like that which saw the enemy as “the French bastard and 
his banditti.” 


When British Marxism abandoned the moment of the Popular Front—the 
moment in which “cold-blooded theorist” and “uncontrolled romantic” had 
made common cause against fascism—it did so without much conviction. 
British Marxists kept a weather eye out for means of re-integrating “the idea 
of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ liberties” back into a nominally materialist creed. The cul- 
tural Cold War provided ample such opportunities. And so by the mid-1950s, 
orthodox Marxism in Britain—except in especially exacting exponents like 
Dobb and Hobsbawm—was a tensile, accommodating creed. It was full of 
loopholes and parochial exceptions through which traditions of popular 
struggle could still be revered. In “The Norman Yoke,” Christopher Hill had 
looked to William Morris to exemplify the union of “scientific programme” 
and “imaginative spirit” he envisioned. In works like News from Nowhere, Hill 
averred, “we have a Marxist imagination re-interpreting the age-old dream 
expressed in the idea of ‘Anglo-Saxon liberties. ”°* By this point E. P. Thomp- 
son was the acknowledged authority on Morris in the CPGB: in 1952, caucus- 
ing before an NCC conference on Britain’s Cultural Heritage, the Communist 
Party Historians Group resolved to solicit a contribution on Morris from 
“Cde Thompson.” And when it appeared in 1955, Thompson's biography of 
Morris used Morris’s example to the same end as Hill had done in 1953. 
Thompson made Morris the pioneer of a genre of social criticism which he 
called “Scientific Utopia.”®S 

All of this suggests that even during the phase of more severe doctrinal 
exactitude in the late 1940s, British Marxism was not a strict discipline. The 
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impulse “to analyse” could readily be combined with the impulse “to love” in 
ways that recalled the moment of the Popular Front. The “theorists” were 
never all that “cold-blooded.” There was always a degree of controlled roman- 
ticism admitted among Marxist intellectuals. But Thompson’s reproof of his 
brother’s “lazy all-embracing humanism’—his insistence upon the need to 
temper the instinct “to love” with a capacity “to analyse’—pre-dated the stiff- 
ening of Stalinist orthodoxy in the mid-1940s. It was not Stalinism itself, in 
other words, which bid Thompson choose between romanticism and revolu- 
tion. Stalinism rationalized a temperamental need peculiar to Thompson, his 
“Hebraic” concern to order and “control” his romanticism. Another contem- 
porary discourse which could meet that psychological need was the critical 
program of F. R. Leavis. 


The Scrutiny Movement 


The Thompsons were “a family of writers.”°° Edward was a writer before he 
was an historian: indeed, he never undertook any professional training in his- 
tory.” He came to Cambridge to read history, but after getting his BA in two 
years, returned on a scholarship for a further year’s study in English. In the 
Communist Party during the 1940s, he was distinguished as a member first 
and foremost of the Writers’ Group, not of the famed Historians’ Group.®* His 
earliest published writings were essays in literary criticism. Choosing revolu- 
tionary socialism over romanticism did not immediately change this. In form 
and style Thompson's biography of William Morris was less readily recogniz- 
able as a work of history than as a work of criticism. Literary criticism was by 
now a more common medium for the development of Marxist ideas, follow- 
ing the examples set by Leon Trotsky and Georg Lukacs.’ In the United 
States, Edmund Wilson and the writers around Partisan Review made literary 
criticism the most influential form of Marxism among intellectuals.”° And in 
Britain, where Lukacs was still unknown and where Trotsky’s influence was 
less pronounced than in New York, Christopher Caudwell and A. L. Morton 
played an equivalent role.”’ None of these was as significant an influence upon 
Thompson as the criticism of F. R. Leavis. 

The so-called Scrutiny movement—named after the periodical Leavis pub- 
lished in collaboration with his wife Q. D. Leavis and a number of col- 
leagues—was a complex organ.”” F. R. Leavis was the son of a local piano 
retailer. He described his family’s background as “entirely typical of the 
nineteenth-century graph: Unitarian by 1820, radical reformer by 1880, and 
agnostic pacifist by 1914.””* He spent his whole career in Cambridge. Through 
students who went on to become English masters, through Scrutiny, and 
through the manuals and handbooks for teachers which he published with 
colleagues (including Denys Thompson and L. C. Knights) in the 1930s and 
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19408, Leavis shaped a generation of English teachers and cultural critics in 
Britain. The politics of the Scrutiny movement have proven difficult to parse. 
By general estimation Leavis himself was “too idiosyncratic” to relate to any 
of the major political groupings.’* Some have suggested that Scrutiny was 
without politics, or was even “anti-political.””> But in the 1940s and 1950s a 
distinct grouping emerged at the margins of the Scrutiny movement, outriders 
of a new kind of radical politics that married Marxist sociology with Leavisite 
cultural criticism. In 1947 Raymond Williams—a south Wales working-class 
scholarship boy educated at Jesus College, Cambridge—launched a journal 
aiming “to unite radical Left politics with Leavisite literary criticism.””° Rich- 
ard Hoggart’s 1957 book The Uses of Literacy helped to give rise to a school of 
“cultural studies” dedicated to describing the enervating effects of mass cul- 
ture on radical politics.” Stuart Hall’s writings for the journals Universities and 
Left Review and New Left Review and his later collaborations with Hoggart at 
the Birmingham Centre for Cultural Studies were shaped by early engage- 
ments with Leavis.” A loosely knit grouping centered around these three fig- 
ures has since attracted the designation “left Leavisism.””” 

Leavis himself was profoundly influenced by Tawney’s and Eliot’s twin cri- 
tiques of capitalist rationalization in its effects upon English culture. As Stefan 
Collini has recognized, Leavis absorbed Tawney’s problematic, through Taw- 
ney’s own works and through T. S. Eliot’s “dissociation of sensibility” thesis.*° 
It is true—as Chris Hilliard has argued—that across the 1930s and 1940s, the 
focus of the Scrutineers’ criticism would shift from seventeenth-century de- 
velopments to nineteenth-century social and economic thought. They con- 
centrated on the spread of utilitarianism, a doctrine defined to include ev- 
erything from Newton's physics to the liberalism of John Stuart Mill. They 
took an especially close interest in developments in industry and in advertis- 
ing since the late nineteenth century. This latter concern was part and par- 
cel of a preoccupation with the example and influence of American ideas and 
practices, anatomized for them in the works of Robert and Helen Lynd and 
Stuart Chase, readers in turn of the work of Thorstein Veblen.*? But it is also 
the case that this chronological reorientation did not alter the basic pattern 
of the argument with modernity which Leavis and his colleagues and stu- 
dents sustained across three decades, an argument inspired by and encapsu- 
lated in Tawney’s critique of capitalism and Eliot’s “dissociation of sensibil- 
ity” thesis.** 

Left Leavisism was sustained by the close association that developed in the 
1940s between Leavisite criticism and adult education.** Adult education ex- 
panded dramatically after 1945, on the strength of increased public funding 
and growing demand. ** This was not a simple expansion of the system under 
which Tawney and Polanyi had worked. Adult education earlier in the twen- 
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tieth century had mainly meant working men’s education. But by the mid- 
1940s “the constituency of adult education, at least in the humanities, was... 
becoming more middle-class—and more feminine.’** Behind this demo- 
graphic shift, in turn, was a growing appetite for “participation in the arts.” *” 
Middle-class men and women came to tutorial classes not to study the eco- 
nomics and history which had been Polanyi’s metier as they had been Taw- 
ney’s before him, but rather to study literature—expressing the same emer- 
gent popular desire for “participation in the arts and education” to which 
Allen Lane’s paperbacks and an expanding BBC were beginning to minis- 
ter.°* In the 1930s, literature had been the “Cinderella of the curriculum” at 
Oxford, whereas “by 1947 it accounted for the largest number of tutorial 
classes in the Oxford system”? Leavis had long cultivated a following in 
adult education. In 1933 he asked his publisher to send a copy of Culture and 
Environment to Tawney, “being a power in the WEA.”®° But he had little suc- 
cess before this postwar surge of interest in the arts made literature the most 
popular subject. 

Many of those who went to work in adult education during this period 
were drawn to it by the same sense of moral and political purpose that had 
informed Tawney and Polanyi earlier. But that sense of purpose did not neces- 
sarily carry over unmodified from the teaching of economics and history— 
Tawney’s and Polanyi’s undertakings—to the teaching of literature. Leavis’s 
ideas built a bridge between history, economics, and literature. In the early 
19308, Leavis had written that education too “could be a cause” to rival Anglo- 
Catholic social thought and Marxism for the subscription of writers and crit- 
ics troubled by the problem of “moral relationships” in modernity.” Marxism 
and Anglo-Catholicism were means of responding to the problems of disso- 
ciation or disintegration disclosed in the interwar critique of capitalism. But 
irrespective of which rubric one read under, there was “an enormous educa- 
tional job to be done”: mass culture was crowding out more edifying forms of 
literature and taxing powers of discrimination between “good” art and “bad” 
unbearably.”” Any fix for the dissociation of sensibility would depend upon 
some such powers of discrimination, upon the renewal of faculties for order- 
ing and articulating “experience”??? Leavis’s educational program was designed 
to provide this “training” in “critical awareness.’** And providing that training 
in accordance with the Scrutiny approach came briefly after 1945 to enjoy a 
degree of prestige among reformers comparable to that which teaching his- 
tory and economics had commanded for the previous three decades. 

Thompson became lecturer in literature in the extra-mural delegacy of the 
University of Leeds in 1948. Some adult education tutors became familiar 
with Leavis after taking up their appointments.’ Thompson had been taught 
by an English teacher “strongly influenced” by Leavis at Kingswood, so he 
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needed little further instruction in Leavisite methods.” In his 1949 contribu- 
tion to a conference on “The American Threat to British Culture,” convened 
by the National Cultural Committee of the CPGB, Thompson opened his 
own paper by recalling a conversation in America with a New England profes- 
sor of English lamenting the chances he missed by returning to America too 
soon after the war. “Boy,” Thompson recalled his interlocutor saying, in a con- 
versation about the scarcity of fresh meat in the Middle East, “I could have set 
up a chain of slaughterhouses throughout the Holy Land! My God, I could have 
cleaned up!” “Why do we wince,” Leavis and Thompson had asked in Culture 
and Environment, “at the mentality that uses this idiom?”®’ “I did not make 
this story up,” Thompson needled his audience, framing the same implicit 
question.°® By the early 1950s Thompson was using Leavis’s Culture and Envi- 
ronment to structure his classes.” Nor did this renewed Leavisism counter- 
mand Thompson's communism. Indeed the two proved readily compatible, 
and Thompson had no difficulty pursuing a Leavisite agenda within the doc- 
trinal parameters of an increasingly exacting CPGB. He unearthed proletarian 
poets and published reviews in quasi-official publications correcting them on 
their catechism and approving of certain techniques deemed consistent with 
Marxian epistemology.'”° He developed a critique of the romantics’ habit of 
“default” on or lapse into “disenchantment” with revolutionary movements.'°! 
And he railed against the influence of American culture in Britain.’°” In each 
of these pursuits, Thompson could maintain his literary interests (and deploy 
Leavisite critical approaches) in a manner broadly consistent with Stalinist 
orthodoxy. 

The moment of “left Leavisism” was short-lived. Chris Hilliard has recently 
explained why.'°? Leavis’s ultimate aim was to educate a “responsible minor- 
ity” to whom the tasks of maintaining literary standards and thereby sustain- 
ing culture would fall. But the key figures in left Leavisism—Williams, Hog- 
gart, Thompson, Hall—were interested not in training a minority but in 
fostering popular self-assertion. The practices and approaches expounded by 
Leavis and Thompson in Culture and Environment were useful in this en- 
deavor. And the zeal of the Scrutiny movement helped them to sustain the 
sense of moral and political purpose associated in adult education with the 
teaching of economics and history in tutorial classes in literature. They wished 
to educate a people—not minority culture but popular anti-capitalism was 
their primary concern. For this reason, attempts explicitly to align a Leavisite 
program of “training in critical awareness” and “radical left politics” proved 
transient. But these early encounters with Leavis carried permanent impor- 
tance for Thompson. Thompson kept returning to the Leavises’ works long 
after left Leavisism had disbanded.'™* 

Thompson had become a communist and found a sense of purpose in the 
fight against fascism. But by 1945, fascism was defeated. To sustain the same 
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sense of purpose—all the more important now in order to honor his brother 
Frank’s memory—Thompson needed means of redirecting his moral ener- 
gies. Both the Stalinist and the Leavisist methods of “controlling” romanti- 
cism offered them. Stalinism had been an anti-fascist creed during the war. By 
1945 it was refocusing its ideological animosity on capitalism. After 1945 it was 
primarily to Stalinism—albeit in the flexible British permutation described 
here—that Thompson looked for an ideological orientation. But the latitude 
which adherents of Stalinist orthodoxy were allowed within the Communist 
Party of Great Britain enabled Thompson to canvass the Leavisist alternative 
to which he had been introduced in adolescence. His alignment with Stalinist 
orthodoxy committed Thompson to a program of state-based collectivism. 
But, using the latitude allowed British Stalinists to canvass this Leavisist alter- 
native, Thompson developed a critique of individualism—inspired by Leavis 
and deriving through Leavis from Tawney and Eliot—to complement his 
commitments to Stalinist anti-capitalism. In 1956, as we shall soon see, 
Thompson's commitment to authoritarian collectivism would lapse. After 
1956, repudiating Stalinism, Thompson fell back on that established anti- 
utilitarian critique. He found himself back in the predicament which Tawney 
and Polanyi had confronted before him: abhorring individualism for its moral 
desolation, but mistrusting collectivist alternatives for their authoritarian 
tendencies. 

Thompson's Stalinism seemingly started him a long way outside the critical 
tradition Tawney had established in the 1920s. But then, as we saw in the sec- 
ond chapter, there were degrees of antipathy toward collectivism among these 
critics of capitalism: Polanyi’s involvement with the Christian Left proved him 
more amenable than Tawney had been to techniques of “baptism by the hose.” 
Thompson was less averse still to the imposition of norms and the regimenta- 
tion of responses. His reconceptualization of crowds as forums in which rela- 
tively sophisticated political ideas found expression was one indication of 
this.'°> But, like Polanyi before him, Thompson arrived at length at the same 
problem in social theory which Tawney had set down a generation earlier—a 
conviction that introducing dynamics of coordination and cooperation char- 
acteristic of twentieth-century forms of collectivism created more problems 
than it solved. The social problem which Tawney framed in the 1920s had been 
reformulated in the 1930s in response to the rise of fascism. By the mid-1950s 
it had reverted to its initial terms. 


Socialist Humanism 


Joseph Stalin died in 1953. In February 1956 his successor Nikita Khrushchev 
made Stalin's “mistakes” the subject of a “secret” address to the annual party 
congress. In June 1957 the full text of that address—with its admission that 
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judicial murder, repression, and abridgement of democratic process had be- 
come administrative tools under Stalin—was published in the Observer.’ 
The official line held that all this was the consequence of the “cult of personal- 
ity” which had formed around Stalin himself. But among intellectuals associ- 
ated with the CPGB, the interpretation of Marxism long accepted as “received 
orthodoxy” now came under closer scrutiny. In July 1956 Thompson and the 
historian John Saville launched a forum for doctrinal debate.!°” They were 
reprimanded by the party executive, but they persevered—inspired in part by 
developments in Poland, where popular protests brought a reformist faction 
led by Wladyslaw Gomulka to power. In October 1956 the people of Budapest 
revolted against Soviet rule. In November 1956 Soviet tanks rolled into the city 
to put down the uprising. Inflamed by the revolt and appalled by the Soviet 
response, Thompson and Saville risked a breach with the party, convinced that 
the repression in Budapest put the lie to Khrushchev’s apologetics, confirming 
that the problem was not personal to Stalin but intrinsic to the theory which 
his successors still extolled. 

Thompson went back to his brother Frank’s wartime letters to reorient 
himself. “There is a spirit abroad in Europe,’ Frank had written at Christmas 
in 1943, “finer and braver than anything that tired continent has known for 
centuries.”!°° Stalinism had “crabbed and confined this spirit,’ Thompson 
wrote in November 1956, after quoting from his brother's letter—that was its 
“crime”! Since 1944, Thompson had been determined to temper the im- 
pulse “to love” that ran so strong among England's wartime communists with 
a propensity “to analyse.” But for all his criticism of his brother’s “lazy, all- 
embracing humanism,” for all his own earnest refusal to “gloss over” the par- 
ticulars of Marxian doctrine, the impulse “to love” ran deep in Thompson, 
too: he wanted to moderate that impulse with a more rigorous approach, but 
not at the cost of repudiating it entirely. And that—he came to believe—was 
what Stalinism had done. In its ardor for reform and its derision of “class mo- 
rality,” Stalinism dishonored the instinct Thompson thought integral to com- 
munism. The tanks on the streets of Budapest—crushing a people expressing 
the “spirit” his brother had died fomenting a decade or so earlier—made that 
plain. 

The people of Warsaw and of Budapest had “written their critique of Stalin- 
ism upon their streets and squares.’!'° Thompson formulated his own cri- 
tique in essays in November 1956 and July 1957.'"! Repudiating Stalinism did 
not mean abandoning communism. “Stalinism,” Thompson now averred, “has 
never been the same thing as the world Communist movement.”!”” The “false 
consciousness” engendered in schoolchildren, novel-readers, and “rank-and- 
file party members” by Stalinist propaganda had never become definitive. It 
was “always encroaching,” but it had “always [been] resisted by the people’s 
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traditions, their experiences in life” 1! These people's traditions were not of 
themselves enough to constitute a communist movement. Relieved of the stul- 
tifying effects of Stalinism, those traditions and experiences needed re- 
situation within a restored framework of communist theory. In other words, 
Thompson remained true to his communist convictions (reserving particular 
scorn for ex-Stalinists who became anti-communists), and to his belief that 
there had to be more to communism than his brother’s uninterpreted impulse 
“to love” Stalinist analysis was misconceived, but it was still necessary “to anal- 
yse.” “How are we to thrust that love into the context of politics and power?”; 
“how [was] this ‘love’ to be expressed in human relations and embodied in 
history?”—those were the questions.’ In his critique of Stalinism, Thompson 
returned to his earlier uncertainty about how these two impulses could be 
combined. That meant returning—with newfound disdain for Stalinist inter- 
pretations, with a fresh pair of eyes—to the writings of Karl Marx." 

The pivotal issue for Thompson was Stalinism’s conception of human na- 
ture. In Stalinism, economic interests, configured as class interests, became 
“the only ‘real’ sources of human motivation.” ™6 In its attack upon capitalism, 
Stalinism accepted the very premise that capitalism's British critics since Taw- 
ney in the 1920s had been challenging. “The injury that advanced capitalism 
did, and that market society did,” Thompson would say in a 1976 interview, 
reiterating that earlier critique, “was to define human relations primarily as 
economic.”!”” Stalinism—Thompson now saw—induced a similar myopia, a 
comparable form of “economic automatism”: 


The Stalinist is fixated by Pavlov’s dogs: if a bell was rung, they salivated. If 
an economic crisis comes the people will salivate good “Marxist-Leninist” 
belief. But Roundhead, Leveller, and Cavalier, Chartist and Anti-Corn Law 
Leaguer, were not dogs; they did not salivate their creeds in response to 
economic stimuli; they loved and hated, argued, thought, and made moral 
choices." 


This notion of human beings as “economic automata” was associated for 
Thompson with a denial or belittling of “conscious human agency in the mak- 
ing of history,” with the representation of men and women as “ants, adjusting 


their society to upheavals in the terrain.” “But men,” Thompson countered, 
“make their own history”: 


[T]hey are part agents, part victims: it is precisely the element of agency 
which distinguishes them from the beasts, which is the human part of man, 
and which it is the business of our consciousness to increase.'!? 


In Stalin’s hands, Marx’s analytical method of historical materialism denied 
that what men and women thought of as “moral choices” made any difference. 
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“Moral authority” was removed from “the individual conscience” and re- 
served for “the leadership of the Party.’!”° This “intensity of self-abnegation” 
and “sense of acting as the instrument of historical necessity” and “intense 
loyalty to the Party” were comprehensible responses to the “conditions of 
revolutionary struggle” which many communists had endured—conditions 
it was easy to overlook “in our parochial island.”!*! Thompson had heard 
about these conditions from the Bulgarian partisans with whom his brother 
fought, the police beatings, the infiltration of agents, “indescribable torture.” 
Communists were—by and large, by virtue of these experiences, as Stalin had 
said—“people of a peculiar cut”??? But Stalinism had turned “virtues”—“the 
emphasis on hard, completely selfless, unbreakable, steel-like qualities’— 
“into instruments of destruction.” !?’ Practicing this “hardness” meant dis- 
missing popular self-assertion without the sanction of the party as an imper- 
tinence—to be dealt with as ruthlessly as any perceived threat to “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat” 14 

The “Road to Socialism in Great Britain” was supposed to bring “the im- 
pregnable foundation of Marxist theory” and “the traditions of generations 
of struggle of the democratic and working class movement in Britain” into 
alignment. But who could now credit Stalinist assertions of respect for ver- 
nacular traditions? A hundred years earlier—as Thompson reminded readers, 
quoting the revolutionary leader Kossuth—British radicals showed solidarity 
with popular revolt against the Habsburgs in Hungary. And now? On October 
25, the Daily Worker (the CPGB’s newsheet) urged its readers to “send tele- 
grams to the Hungarian Government condemning counter-revolutionary vio- 
lence [ie., the popular uprisings] and standing by the Government and peo- 
ple” 15 Thompson fulminated: 


“« 


No, no, no, no! This is not work for us. Shame on this indecent haste, shame 
on this breach of solidarity, shame on those who wished to rush in the 
moral armaments of the British working class behind Gero’s secret police, 
to destroy these students and young workers in the streets!!*° 


Britain's radical traditions mandated solidarity with the Budapest uprising. 
The undertakings of the 1951 program proved a sham. Empty promises like 
those made in 1951 concealed “a colossal contempt, a vast all-embracing atti- 
tude of patronage towards working men and women.’ 


This is the political expression of Stalinism: its veiled hostility to demo- 
cratic initiatives in every form. Man is an appendage of the “instruments of 
production”: the creative man at the heart of labour from whom all instru- 
ments of production, all politics, all institutions flow, has escaped from the 
categories of Stalinist ideology.” 
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There could be no reconciliation of the impulse “to love” and the impulse 
“to analyse” under Stalinism. 

Thompson’ allusions to Kossuth and British solidarity with Hungary’s 
1848 illustrates that something older than memories of the anti-fascist spirit 
of the Second World War was stirring in 1956. In the same week as the repres- 
sion in Budapest, British paratroopers landed on the Sinai peninsula, inter- 
vening in a conflict between Israel and Egypt.'** Anthony Eden’s Conserva- 
tive government insisted that British and French troops were there to resolve 
the conflict and restore order. But it soon emerged that the landings were part 
of a plot between Israel, France, and Britain to wrest control of the Suez canal 
(nationalized months earlier) back from the Egyptians. British ministers had 
calculated that the United States—which was not privy to the plan—would 
acquiesce. They were wrong, and indeed Dwight Eisenhower forced them to 
withdraw: the crisis set off a run on sterling; the British needed American 
loans to avert a currency collapse; Eisenhower made loans conditional upon 
the abandonment of the military action. The juxtaposition between events in 
Budapest and this intervention in Egypt made Britain seem to many to be 
guilty of the same kind of imperialist aggression the Soviets visited upon 
Hungary. Instead of offering comfort to the Hungarian people in their anti- 
imperialist struggle, Britain was busy securing its interests further east. “The 
Prime Minister [Anthony Eden] has told us that 50 million tons of British 
shipping are at stake in his dispute with President Nasser,” the journalist Mal- 
colm Muggeridge wrote at the time. “What is at stake in Central Europe are 
rather more than ṣo million souls.”!*? The debacle at Suez is generally taken 
to mark the end of the British Empire. But it also served to revive a politics of 
conscience in Britain—a “middle-class humanitarian and Christian- 
missionary conscience,’ in Thompson’s words—which had lain dormant 
since the end of the Second World War.'*° 

Nor was November 1956 the only stimulus to this revival of liberal hu- 
manitarianism in Britain. In May 1957 the British successfully tested a hydro- 
gen bomb off a remote Pacific island. Thermonuclear weapons were many 
times more powerful than the bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in 1945. Popular demonstrations calling for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
were soon fomenting. A popular movement—the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament—was convened by an assembly of familiar progressive types. 
The Anglican cleric John Collins chaired; an organizer from the Aneurin Be- 
van's left wing of the Labour Party acted as secretary; former members of 
Richard Acland’s Common Wealth Party were among the participants. At a 
February 1958 meeting the populist writer and broadcaster J. B. Priestley and 
the historian A.J. P. Taylor addressed a crowd larger, more diverse, and much 
more willful than organizers anticipated. The sobriety and restraint of the 
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organizers—who thought that the best way to advance their cause was to mo- 
bilize a detachment of “the Establishment” in private to make a few well- 
placed calls—was confounded by the energy of the meeting.'* Collins’s or- 
ganizing committee had trouble keeping anti-nuclear protests constitutional. 
Elements calling for “direct action” were not readily coopted.'*” From Easter 
1958, marches between London’s Trafalgar Square and the Aldermaston nu- 
clear reactor in Berkshire attracted immense crowds—1o00,000 in April 
1960.'*3 In Thompson’s estimation the Aldermaston demonstrations manifest 
a “spirit of antagonism” to the “myopia” of “orthodox” politics.'** The “cock 
crow of the Hungarian uprising” and the “offence of the bomb against human 
personality” had revived honorable traditions of popular protest in Britain— 
the modes of political expression nominally honored in “The British Road to 
Socialism” but contemptuously crushed by Stalinist forces where they had 
erupted in Budapest, an action in which the CPGB had acquiesced.'** 

This resurgent politics of conscience became integral to Thompson's cri- 
tique of Stalinism. And in the midst of this welling up of popular political 
energies, newly skeptical toward the “received orthodoxy” of Stalinism, 
Thompson began to see life in politics in the late 1940s and early 1950s in a new 
light. He began to think about how this “middle-class humanitarian and 
Christian-missionary conscience” now finding expression in the Aldermaston 
marches had been occupied during the intervening period. He realized in ret- 
rospect that a “sickening jerk of deceleration” in the pace of social reform had 
set in after 1948. 


“History,” so pliant to the heroic will in 1943 and 1944, seemed to congeal in 
an instant into two monstrous antagonistic structures, each of which al- 
lowed only the smallest latitude of movement within its operative realm.'*° 


In this light Thompson found new ways of rationalizing the domesticity 
and political apathy into which many people’s lives had settled at the end of 
the “Second Thirty Years’ War.” This was a period in which “humanist” values 
had found no outlet in “active social life.” To save these values from decay they 
had been preserved in a “deep-freeze of mysticism”: “within Christian myth,” 
symbols had been found “unpolluted by the language of power.” It had seemed 
to many people that “it was within traditional institutions and Christian doc- 
trine that the true values of love and of community had been conserved.” And 
it was true “to a certain degree” that these values could only have been “saved 
from decay” by such means during this period.!°” Thompson would come to 
see his own allegiance to Stalinism during these years as a means of giving 
suppressed humanist values sublimated expression.'** 

Stalin’s conception of the human was not Marx's conception of the human: 
this was the central thrust of Thompson's argument. We saw in the second 
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chapter that Marx’s early writings could sustain humanist readings, substanti- 
ating a conception of human personality commensurate with the ideas R. H. 
Tawney derived from the theology of the Incarnation. But Thompson's social- 
ist humanism was not at first informed by these early writings. Forgotten no 
sooner than they had been discovered in Christianity and Social Revolution and 
the pages of the New Statesman, the early works collected in the Leipzig edi- 
tion in 1932 were effectively unknown to British communists by the mid-1950s. 
Thompson had gleaned what he needed to sustain his humanist reading from 
the Theses on Feuerbach, from Capital, and from various of Marx’s collabora- 
tions with Engels. He admitted that isolated passages in Marx and Engels could 
be read as warrant for Stalinist doctrine. “But implicit within their historical 
method, explicit in their own moral evaluations, there is a total rejection of 
such nihilism”??? “Stalinist ideology, which reduces the moral consciousness 
to class relativism, or to Pavlovian behaviourism, forgets the creative spark 
without which man would not be man.”!*° Marx and Engels showed no such 
amnesia. But in all this Thompson read Marx and Engels as consistent with a 
humanist orientation, rather than as progenitive of such an orientation. (Karl 
Polanyi and the Christian Left, as we have seen, had found it hard enough to 
extract a conception of “human personality” out of the more explicitly “hu- 
manist” early writings. Thompson was working initially without the benefit of 
those documents.) Although his “socialist humanism” was nominally a Marx- 
ist doctrine, its more direct inspiration was the “Marxist imagination” of Wil- 
liam Morris. At this point it was still—for Thompson—in Morris's “discover- 
ies,” not in Marx’s own early writings, that a “humanist” Marxism took 
shape.'*’ Morris's “discoveries about man’s potential moral nature,” Thomp- 
son insisted, “were not icing on the Marxist gingerbread”; they were “comple- 
mentary to the discoveries of Marx.”!*” And behind Morris stood the old 
“idea of ‘Anglo-Saxon liberties’”: if we return to Christopher Hill’s character- 
ization of Morris as a “Marxist imagination re-interpreting the age-old dream 
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expressed in the idea of ‘Anglo-Saxon liberties, ” Thompson's “repeated stress” 
on Morris’s “genius as a moralist” represents the infusion of Marxism (now 
distinct from Stalinism) with older traditions of popular struggle.'*? In sup- 
planting Stalin’s “economic automata,’ Thompson first looked to the figure of 
the “free-born Englishman.’ 

Over the ensuing three years, Thompson would reformulate his socialist 
humanism by reinforcing Morris’s Marxist imagination and the idea of Anglo- 
Saxon liberties with the same “notion of the ‘fully humar’ ” which Polanyi had 
extracted from Marx’s early writings two decades earlier. When Thompson 
wrote his first critiques of Stalinism in 1956 and 1957, Marx’s early works had 
still been hard to come by in Britain. When they were “discovered” anew 


in 1958, they came from Paris—imported in French translation by a French 
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Canadian studying at Oxford, the moral philosopher Charles Taylor.'** Taylor 
was associated with the burgeoning Universities and Left Review, the journal 
that would eventually join forces with Thompson and Saville’s New Reasoner 
to found the New Left Review. By 1960 the early writings of Marx were well- 
known in New Left Review circles. Thompson was soon conversant in the 
terms of the Economic and Philosophical Manuscript of 184.4, using them to 
elaborate on his notion of socialist humanism in subsequent essays.'*° In his 
first attacks upon Stalinism, Thompson’s humanism had been formulated by 
applying Morris's “Scientific Utopia” and the idea of Anglo-Saxon liberties as 
interpretive glosses to the conventional oeuvre of Marx and Engels. By 1960 
Thompson's conception of the human found sharper definition in the “notion 
of the ‘fully human’” intimated in Marx’s early works. And that conception of 
human personality centered a critique of capitalism derived—through Leavis, 
through Tawney himself—from Tawney’s writings in the 1920s. 

At this juncture the basis upon which Thompson repudiated Evan Durbin 
and his intellectual successors among the Labour revisionists becomes clear. 
Tony Crosland’s “gaiety” offended Thompson's “Hebraism.”!*° Crosland’s 
openness to American cultural influence stood at odds with Thompson's 
Leavisist and Emilist parochialism.'*” But above all Thompson rejected the 
proposition that managerial and welfarist reforms had transcended capitalism. 
It was true that the Leninist- Stalinist conjecture that socialism would be con- 
structed “upon the debris of a smashed society” was false.'*® The sharp Lenin- 
ist distinction between “bourgeois revolution” (the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism) and “proletarian revolution” (the transition from capitalism to 
socialism) was false.'*° Just as capitalism had taken shape within feudalism, 
socialism could develop without any abrupt disintegration of capitalism. The 
“advances of 1942-48 were real”: “socialist potential” had been “enlarged” ; “so- 
cialist forms, however imperfect, have grown up ‘within’ capitalism.”!°° An 
equilibrium had developed, an “equilibrium within capitalism’ which could 
be “tipped back towards authoritarianism” or “heaved forward, by popular 
pressures of great intensity, to the point where the powers of democracy” 
ceased to be “countervailing dynamics” holding capitalism in check and be- 
came “the active dynamic of society in their own right.”**! Durbin and Cros- 
land’s post-capitalist agenda was at best a means of sustaining, and more likely 
a method of dissipating, the popular pressures which had created this equilib- 
rium. In transcending capitalism, Thompson believed, Durbin and Crosland 
forfeited the promise of a peaceful transition to socialism on the verge of that 
prospect's realization. Theirs was a “permanent defensive ideology of defeat- 
ism and piecemeal reform.”'*” Thompson by contrast sought to precipitate the 
“heave forward” from democratic supervention of capitalism to socialism. 
How would that be achieved? By building on the positives already extant 
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within capitalist society, cultivating solidarities like those Thompson encoun- 
tered in Halifax more broadly.'*? “To foster the ‘societal instincts’ and inhibit 
the acquisitive”: this, Thompson now argued, re-describing the program 
which Tawney and Polanyi before him had expounded, was the essence of 
revolutionary politics.'%* 

Crosland might have argued that the “Durbin-Crosland front on the future 
of capitalism” was doing the same thing, and working within the same critical 
tradition—seeking “to foster the ‘societal instincts’ and inhibit the acquisi- 
tive,” following on from Tawney in the 1920s—but calling it reform instead of 
revolution. In the late 1950s when the visiting American sociologist Daniel 
Bell attended a meeting of the editors of Universities and Left Review and re- 
ported back to Crosland that these members of the incipient New Left re- 
garded “Croslandism” as their “chief enemy.’ Crosland was exasperated by the 
New Left’s antipathy toward his ideas. “One should not waste one’s time writ- 
ing books,” he wrote in reply to a New Left critic, “for no one reads them” 155 
His implication was that his critics were imputing positions to him which he 
did not hold, making adventitious distinctions between his ideas and their 
own. But the difference between what Crosland proposed and what Thomp- 
son envisaged was real. For Durbin and Crosland after him, utilitarianism was 
(as Durbin had earlier acknowledged) “bred in the bone.’ Their ideas were 
means of making a social order sustained on utilitarian terms “slightly less 
unsocial.”'5° They had no alternative conception of human personality to set 
against the utilitarian orthodoxy. The revolution Thompson envisaged in- 
volved supplanting this utilitarian anthropology with a new “kernel of human 
relationship’—an objective to be achieved by building on solidarities that had 
developed “within capitalism” but eventuating in a radical departure from that 
existing dispensation.'*” 

In his antipathy toward Crosland’s tilt at “transcending capitalism,’ we can 
also see how and why Thompson set himself against Mannheim’s agenda, 
rejecting that other claimant to the heritage of Tawney’s moral critique of 
capitalism in the same movement. One way of rendering Thompson’s argu- 
ment with “Croslandism” might be to say that where Durbin and Crosland 
after him supposed that modifications to social consciousness were enough 
to solve the social problem, for Thompson it was necessary to reconstitute 
“social being.” 15 To “foster the ‘societal’ instincts and inhibit the acquisitive” 
meant more for Thompson than forging stronger fetters for capitalism, mak- 
ing the “beast” “slightly less unsocial” still. It meant working toward replacing 
the kernel of human relationship around which capitalism had developed— 
the capitalist mode of production with its “characteristic human relation- 
ships” of “exploitation, domination, and acquisitiveness”—with a new “ker- 
nel of co-operative productive relationships.’'*? There would be cultural 
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change, but it would take place in tandem with economic revolution. Thomp- 
son made similar arguments against the approach developed by Raymond 
Williams in Culture and Society (1958) and The Long Revolution (1960). A 
near-contemporary of Thompson's at Cambridge, another adult education 
tutor and sometime left Leavisist, Williams had constructed a “radical tradi- 
tion” embracing Edmund Burke in the 1790s and George Orwell in the 1940s 
in a sustained revolt against utilitarianism. Williams's model of long revolu- 
tion held that in time culture determines social being. On this basis the growth 
of the anti-utilitarian radical tradition Culture and Society reconstructed would 
eventually undermine the utilitarian orthodoxy, rendering its conceptions of 
self and society untenable, imposing new meanings on economic life. Wil- 
liams, in turn, was working at least in part from a template supplied by Karl 
Mannheim in the other venture in transcending capitalism which we exam- 
ined alongside Durbin’s earlier.’*! Williams’s claim “for the primacy of ‘cul- 
tural history’ ”—his claim that “‘culture’ determines ‘social being’ ”—recalled 
Mannheim’s conception of Weltanschauungen as the foundations of social 
order.’ In distancing himself from Williams, Thompson was arguably also 
rejecting this other venture in transcending capitalism. 

Like Mannheim’s practice of the sociology of knowledge, Williams’s con- 
struction of a radical tradition knitting a diversity of different thinkers to- 
gether on the basis of a shared antipathy toward utilitarianism lost in historical 
specificity and particularity what it gained in scope and reach. In constructing 
“The Tradition’ —reconciling romantic and revolutionary in a common revolt 
against utilitarianism—Williams became “isolated” from “any tradition” *® 
“To take account of human creativity,” Williams wrote in The Long Revolution, 
“the whole received basis of social thinking, its conception of what man in 
society is, must be deeply revised” $4 “Yes,” Thompson replied, “but Marx 
wrote something of this sort . . . back in the 1840s.” And socialists in Poland, 
Britain, and France were just now turning to those early writings to open up 
precisely the questions about “what man in society is” that Williams framed.'®° 
The abstraction of Williams’s account represented “a tendency to ‘write off’ 
the socialist tradition” as it was actually developing in the here and now. 66 
Thompson would make similar complaints against the American sociologist 
C. Wright Mills, another under Mannheim’s influence, and with whose ideas 
about the social role of intellectuals Thompson was otherwise impressed.1° 
Mills dismissed the British New Left’s affection for working people as a hold- 
over of a Victorian “labor metaphysic” now thoroughly discredited. Thomp- 
son responded that those “links” to working people were crucial to the British 
intellectuals: they were determined to see themselves not as synthesizing a 
culture from scratch but as cultivating and developing “nameless solidarities” 


“ce 
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like those Tawney had discovered in the Potteries and Thompson got to know 
in Yorkshire.’ 

Thompson was interested in ideas, but he was interested in them primarily 
as means of making new solidarities already extant under capitalism more 
articulate, as the means by which intellectuals could “foster the ‘societal in- 
stincts’ and inhibit the acquisitive.” Mannheim, Williams, and Mills to varying 
degrees intimated that ideas alone could solve the social problem posed by 
Tawney in the 1920s, the problem of how individualism could be abandoned 
without recourse to collectivism, the problem upon which radical intellectu- 
als in Britain refocused after 1956. Thompson resisted that suggestion. For 
Thompson, ideas were only means of making the solidarities he had found in 
Yorkshire more articulate. 

The synergies between Thompson's developing socialist humanism and the 
critique of capitalism Karl Polanyi had developed out of Tawney’s pioneering 
contribution now come into clearer focus. Polanyi saw the affinity between 
his own work and Thompson's developing critique immediately. He wrote to 
his brother Michael in January 1958, referring him to Thompson's July 1957 
essay “Socialist Humanism,’ explaining that he regarded “[his] own position” 
as “somewhat akin” to Thompson's.’ Across the next decade Thompson 
would substantiate the “notion of the ‘fully human’” advanced in Marx’s writ- 
ings, making full use of the early works, in order to develop and extend and 
defend the restatement of Tawney and Polanyi’s critique in “Socialist Human- 
ism.” If there was a kinship between the conception of human personality 
which Thompson expounded and those conceptions around which Karl Po- 
lanyi had earlier reformulated Tawney’s critique, the affinities between 
Thompson’s work and Polanyi’s before him would soon grow closer still. 


The Making of the English Working Class 


In the summer of 1959 a schoolmaster commissioned by the publisher Victor 
Gollancz to edit a series of historical texts for use among sixth-form students 
and undergraduates asked John Saville to write about working-class politics in 
Britain in the nineteenth century.'”° Saville had other commitments, but sug- 
gested E. P. Thompson to do the work. The Making of the English Class soon 
“burst the bounds of the series for which it was first commissioned” 17? Pub- 
lished in 1963 and favorably reviewed, reissued in a paperback edition in 1968, 
The Making of the English Working Class was a prodigious success, comparable 
only to Religion and the Rise of Capitalism four decades earlier in the range and 
depth of its influence, putting even Tawney’s book in the shade. Thompson 
became a giant of the English profession, even while eschewing affiliations 
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with university departments. His influence abroad was perhaps even more 
profound: Mexican revolutionaries, working classes in Asia, North America, 
and Africa, craftsmen in modern France, and the rebel slaves of Demerara all 
had their stories revisited and retold in departments across the world by his- 
torians inspired by Thompson's example.'”” The Making of the English Working 
Class was surely the most widely read and most influential work of history 
published in English during the twentieth century. 

How did the book take shape? By 1959 Thompson was no stranger to 
working-class politics in nineteenth-century Britain. But his major earlier 
project had concentrated on arguments among intellectuals vying for leader- 
ship of the socialist movement in the time of William Morris, H. M. Hynd- 
man, and the Social Democratic Federation. Through his work on Morris, 
Thompson had become interested in provincial trade union activists far re- 
moved from the London intellectuals. Tom Maguire, the autodidact Yorkshire 
organizer subject of a rich biographical essay by the CPHG eminence Dona 
Torr, proved particularly captivating.'’* Thompson's wife Dorothy was an his- 
torian of Chartism.'”* But for the starting point of The Making of the English 
Working Class, Thompson turned not to late Victorian socialism and trade 
unionism or to the climacteric of Chartism in the 1840s and 1850s in which 
Dorothy was expert but rather to “Radical London” in the 1790s. The artisan 
tradesmen and shopkeepers who founded the London Corresponding Soci- 
ety in 1792 had been regarded within the CPHG as “the first political associa- 
tion in England which consisted largely of working people” 75 Thompson 
thought “popular Radical” the better term: from its Covent Garden headquar- 
ters the LCS reached out to “the coffee-houses, taverns and dissenting 
churches off Piccadilly, Fleet Street and the Strand, where the self-educated 
journeyman might rub shoulders with the printer, the shopkeeper, the en- 
graver or the young attorney” "ó Further afield it “touched” the “older 
working-class communities” among “the waterside workers of Wapping, the 
silk-weavers of Spitalfields, the old dissenting stronghold of Southwark.” 177 
Popular movements in London had often lacked “coherence” and “stamina,” 
being “more heterogenous and fluid” in “social and occupational definition” 
than Midlands or Northern centers. Their susceptibility to “intellectual and 
‘ideal’ motivations” was a compensating virtue. 


New theories, new arguments, have generally first effected a junction with 
the popular movement in London, and travelled outwards from London 
to the provincial centres.1”® 


The “greater sophistication” of London Radicalism issued from “the need 
to knit diverse agitations into a common movement.” The LCS furnished an 
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example from which the intellectuals of the New Left in the early 1960s could 
learn. 

But if Thompson was taking his theories and arguments from Radical Lon- 
don, his book “was written in Yorkshire,” and was “coloured at times by West 
Riding sources.’’”? The Thompsons had lived in Halifax since 1948, when 
Thompson had taken up his post in the extramural delegacy of the University 
of Leeds. As well as primary source material available to him locally, Thomp- 
son drew upon discussions with students in his tutorial classes. Thompson 
had sought work in adult education “because it seemed to be an area in which 
I would learn something about industrial England, and teach people who 
would teach me”*®? Since Tawney’s epiphany in the Potteries, generations of 
extramural lecturers had come north with commensurate hopes, expecting to 
find communities kept close by a keener sense of solidarity than obtained in 
the south, islands of relative cohesion amidst a broader sea of social atomism. 
Attention to the texture of social life in the communities from which students 
came was acute: one contemporary of Thompson’s working in North York- 
shire collaborated with his students to produce a 500-page history of the 
area.'’! The Thompsons took a similar interest in local history, with particular 
attention— drawing again on Torr’s work on the Leeds trade union organizer 
Tom Maguire—to the forms of socialism that had developed in these north- 
ern communities. “Through Dorothy and Edward Thompson there was a liv- 
ing connection to those early days of West Riding socialism,’ the historian 
Sheila Rowbotham wrote in 1983, remembering a visit to Halifax as a young 
woman. “Edward Thompson [told] ....me about that northern socialism, how 
for a time preoccupation with changing all forms of human relationships had 
been central in a working-class movement.” 18? 

In The Making of the English Working Class, the wool and worsted weavers 
of the West Riding are one of three groups through whom Thompson ad- 
vances his arguments about the effects of industrialization on working peo- 
ple. By the early 1960s, debate about whether standards of living improved 
or deteriorated during the Industrial Revolution had been drawn out over 
decades. In a controversy first stirred by J. L. & B. Hammond's Labourer tril- 
ogy, “optimists” led by J. H. Clapham argued that increases in real wages 
across the period 1780-1860 indexed material enrichment, refuting evidence 
compiled by the Hammonds and later “pessimists” documenting profound 
proletarian immiseration.'*? In Maurice Dobb’s CPHG, the pessimist case 
was recapitulated on new grounds. Instead of conceding that available statis- 
tics indicated improved material outcomes, Eric Hobsbawm and others ap- 
plied new statistical rigor to challenge the optimist case on narrow economic 
grounds.'** There were material improvements, but not until late in the day. 
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The “catastrophist” view articulated in Friedrich Engels’s Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844 was thus upheld.'** Thompson had no wish 
to re-litigate this whole argument. He conceded that there had been some 
material improvements. But he insisted with the Hammonds that these im- 
provements had been attended by profound “discontent,” and that the “ex- 
planation” for this unrest “must be sought outside the sphere of strictly eco- 
nomic conditions.”'*° Thompson focused on the formation of an “exploitive 
relationship” between “working people” and a rising “master-class.” And he 
focused more specifically on one particular characteristic of this exploitive 
relationship as it obtained in the context of the Industrial Revolution. It was 
the depersonalized nature of relations between worker and employer that for 
Thompson accounted for the demoralization of the “working people” during 
this “classic” phase of industrialization.'®” “[N]o lingering obligations of mu- 
tuality—or paternalism or deference, or of the interests of ‘the Trade—are 
admitted.” '** “There is no whisper of the ‘just’ price, or of a wage justified in 
relation to social or moral sanctions, as opposed to the operation of free mar- 


ket forces.” 18? 


Antagonism is accepted as intrinsic to the relations of production. Manage- 
rial or supervisory functions demand the repression of all attributes except 
those which further the expropriation of the maximum surplus value from 
labour. This is the political economy which Marx anatomised in Das Kapi- 
tal. The worker has become an “instrument,” or an entry among other items 
of cost.1”° 


To see this relationship looming, it was necessary to look—Thompson in- 
sisted—beyond the cotton mills about which the Hammonds had written in 
The Village Labourer. No “complex industrial enterprise” could be conducted 
on such terms; in the cotton mills, the “new managerial technique” developed 
by Andrew Ure—forerunner of Frederick Winslow Taylor—was already in 
operation by 1830.'*! It was among outworkers—field laborers, artisans, and 
weavers—that the new economic reality was thrown into sharp relief: “Here, 
as old customs were eroded, and the old paternalism was set aside, the exploi- 
tive relationship emerged supreme” °? 

Across three chapters treating field laborers, London artisans and York- 
shire weavers in turn, Thompson chronicled this erosion of “old customs” and 
supersession of the “old paternalism.’ For laborers, enclosure of commons 
involved “a rupture of the traditional integument of village custom and of 
right” through the “drastic, total imposition” of capitalist conceptions of 
property. For artisans, cheap unskilled labor flowing into cities from rural 
areas made the dignity and status of their trades all but impossible to preserve: 
guild organizations which had regulated trades since Elizabethan times were 
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dissolved, craftsmen found their income and their status dramatically dimin- 
ished, leaving them by 1850 “among the most pitiful figures” in Henry May- 
hew’s London.'” Weavers in Lancashire who had welcomed the advent of 
machine looms for the brief “golden age” they brought in the 1790s were by 
1810 finding work hard to come by. Laborers driven off the land by enclosure 
took up weaving for work, and the weavers soon found the currency of their 
skills debased. Yorkshire—where weavers worked not with cotton but with 
wool—fared better initially. Wool combers regulated access to their trade 
more successfully, but by the 1820s they too had been reduced to “indescrib- 
able” difficulty by newcomers.’™* In each instance, Thompson argued, it was 
less the replacement of manpower by machines than surplus labor that occa- 
sioned distress. In each particular, Thompson focused less on the depression 
of wages than on the re-description of workers as “instruments,” on their “de- 
personalisation” into “entries among other items of cost? 1°5 

In Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, the dissolution of the moral 
scruples limiting conduct in commerce was a fait accompli by the time when 
Thompson’s unfortunates found their situations deteriorating. The “spiritual 
blindness” which excused their misery was “not a novelty but the habit of a 
century.’ °% The triumphant formulations of the science of political economy 
ventured in the 1830s—the reconstruction of men and women “solely as be- 
ings who desire to possess wealth,” the “abstraction of every other human 
passion or motive’—were belated consolidations of a pattern of social 
thought now deeply entrenched. Polanyi as we have seen suggested otherwise. 
He argued that older moral sentiments affecting economic life had survived 
intact until this point. He had argued that the rise of capitalism was complete 
only in the 1830s. The movement to normalize economism had given rise to a 
spontaneous countermovement advancing redefinitions of human personal- 
ity and new forms of solidarity to replace what was dissolving. But as we have 
also seen, Polanyi’s interpretative innovations had not been embraced. Taw- 
ney’s remained the authoritative position in these matters. Thompson’s argu- 
mentation makes this clear. He took his readers to believe that moral senti- 
ment and customary practice had become irrelevant in economics by the early 
nineteenth century. He set out to persuade them otherwise. 

We saw earlier that Polanyi’s venture failed in part because he could not 
marshal evidence to sustain his arguments. Thompson was more innovative 
and resourceful in this respect. Examining the conventional sources on agri- 
cultural labor, he admitted, it was “possible to suppose that customary sanc- 
tions had long lost their force.” Better then to look beyond the conventional 
sources. Most studies (including Polanyi’s and Tawney’s) had concentrated on 
the attitudes of paternalists—justices of the peace, magistrates, persons of 
note. Thompson recreated the scene from a different perspective. 
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[I]f one looks at the scene again from the standpoint of the villager, one 
finds a dense cluster of claims and usages, which stretch from the common 
to the market-place and which, taken together, made up the economic and 
cultural universe of the rural poor.'®” 


Taking this perspective “from below,’ new historical realities material- 
ized.'** Capitalist conceptions of property “had been encroaching” for cen- 
turies prior to enclosure, but they had “co-existed” with “self-governing and 
customary elements” which had “persisted with remarkable vigour in many 
places”? “Customary notions of craftsmanship,” “together with vestigial no- 
tions of a ‘fair’ price and a ‘just’ wage,” making “social and moral criteria” cen- 
tral to what would later be reduced to “strictly ‘economic’ arguments,” sur- 
vived in Thompson’s account into the early nineteenth century and in some 
places into the early twentieth century.” 

Indeed, even while dissolving some customary practices, capitalism gener- 
ated other new concentrations of skill and power. “We must always bear in 
mind,” Thompson insisted, “this overlap between the extinction of old skills 
and the rise of new.” 


”» 


One after another, as the nineteenth century ran its course, old domestic 
crafts were displaced in the textile industries—the “shearmen” or “crop- 
pers,” the hand calico-printers, the hand wool combers, the fustian-cutters. 
And yet there are contrary instances of laborious and ill-paid domestic 
tasks, sometimes performed by children, which were transformed by tech- 
nical innovation into jealously defended crafts.”” 


Card-setting in wool, the work of children in the 1820s, became the work 
of complex machinery overseen by skilled workmen by the 1850s.”°* What 
was true of craft industries was also true of communities: if destruction and 
dissolution was the predominating effect of capitalism on communities, it was 
also the case that in periods of prosperity brought on by economic reform, 
new norms and customs and a stronger sense of social solidarity sometimes 
formed. Thompson was particularly attentive to this process as it had hap- 
pened in Lancashire and in Yorkshire beginning in the 1790s. In addition to a 
sense of status and self-respect in their work, the northern weavers through 
this period developed new “solidarities.” Unlike city artisans, the provincial 
weavers were bound together by a common fate. 


As their way of life, in the better years, had been shared by the community, 
so their sufferings were those of the whole community; and they were re- 
duced so low that there was no class of unskilled or casual labourers below 
them against which they had erected economic or social protective walls. 
This gave a particular moral resonance to their protest . . . they appealed to 
essential rights and elementary notions of human fellowship.” 
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What this new sense of social solidarity “brought to the early working-class 
movement” could “scarcely be overestimated.””°* 

Thompson's claims about the survival of customary practices and “vestigial 
notions of a ‘fair’ price and a ‘just’ wage” defied the conventional supposition 
that the rise of capitalism and the attendant dissolution of all these older in- 
hibitions was accomplished during the seventeenth century. It was one thing 
for Thompson the writer and critic to follow the Scrutiny movement in loosen- 
ing the chronology of Tawney’s and Eliot’s critiques, applying the “dissocia- 
tion” thesis to developments in the late nineteenth century. The marks of the 
Scrutiny movement's influence over Thompson are still readily discernible in 
the pages of The Making of the English Working Class—not least in Thompson’s 
reliance on the writings of George Sturt, author of The Wheelwright’s Shop, 
which had been a recurrent point of reference for Leavis.” But it was another 
thing entirely for Thompson the social historian to break with the established 
historiographical position locating the rise of capitalism in the seventeenth 
century. It is true that this position was under renewed consideration by the 
late 1950s.” But historiographical authority for the proposition that the “tra- 
ditional social doctrines” Tawney had seen dissolving in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were still inhibiting conduct in economic life in the 
early nineteenth century was still untenably sparse. Only Karl Polanyi had 
previously tried to make the argument Thompson developed in The Making 
of the English Working Class. And Polanyi had failed to carry the profession 
with him. 

Was Thompson following Polanyi’s lead? Several observers have noticed or 
alluded to affinities between Thompson's book and Polanyi’s.”°” Thompson 
never cited Polanyi in print. My research has discovered no reference to Po- 
lanyi in Thompson's unpublished correspondence, no evidentiary smoking 
gun demonstrating beyond doubt that Thompson followed Polanyi. But then 
my research remains necessarily incomplete: most of Thompson’s papers re- 
main inaccessible to scholars, under embargo at the Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford. In the absence of irrefutable evidence it remains conceivable that 
Thompson did make his break with Tawney’s orthodox chronology without 
reference to Polanyi. But my claim is that The Great Transformation probably 
was among Thompson's key sources in writing The Making of the English Work- 
ing Class. 

It does seem clear that Thompson developed his own version of the cri- 
tique of capitalism pioneered by Tawney in the 1920s—a critique, that is, 
framed around a conception of human personality derived not from sacred 
but from secular sources—without Polanyi’s help. Polanyi immediately rec- 
ognized their critiques as “somewhat akin,” but it is unlikely that Polanyi 
was among the sources through which Thompson developed the concep- 
tion of human personality which he used against Stalinism and then against 
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capitalism. Polanyi’s readings with John Macmurray of the early Marx were 
long forgotten by the mid-1950s. Thompson started out by reading the more 
conventional oeuvre of the writings of Marx and Engels through the lens of 
William Morris’s utopian imagination. Thompson did soon turn to the early 
writings of Marx to clarify the conception of the human that he opposed to 
Stalinist and liberal economism. At that point his path converged with that 
which Polanyi had traced earlier, but Thompson seems to have reached that 
point of convergence independently. 

Is it possible then that Thompson proceeded from that point to develop a 
means of validating socialist-humanist meanings of personality in and through 
historiographical narrative without reference to Polanyi? Absent incontrovert- 
ible evidence we cannot exclude the possibility. But it seems highly unlikely, 
particularly once we pay closer attention to the means by which Thompson 
defended his departures from Tawney’s authoritative chronology. The surest 
indication that Polanyi’s The Great Transformation was among Thompson's key 
sources in writing The Making of the English Working Class is the characteriza- 
tion that the two books make the Speenhamland system bear. Polanyi had 
depicted the measure as a last “vain attempt” to forestall the imposition of 
capitalist logic, justifying his argument that it was not until the early nine- 
teenth century that the rise of capitalism was complete. Polanyi had no evi- 
dence to support his interpretations of the motive behind the measure, and 
could summon little authority for that reading, falling back eventually on 
something the economist William Cunningham had written half a century 
earlier. Polanyi’s contemporaries were unyielding. But scarcely two decades 
later Thompson proceeded along precisely the line of argument Polanyi had 
anticipated: “the final years of the eighteenth century,” Thompson wrote, had 
seen “a last desperate effort” to “reimpose” the customary strictures “against 
the economy of the free market.’° Speenhamland was evidence of this: in 
subsidizing wages by reference to bread prices, the Berkshire JPs were acting 
out of both necessity and humanity: “when the custom of the market-place 
was in dissolution, paternalists attempted to evoke it in the scale of relief.” 

In Thompson's hands, this would become a credible account of the signifi- 
cance of the Speenhamland system. Indeed, since validated by Thompson in 
The Making of the English Working Class, this account of the emergence of the 
system—as the issue of expiring moral scruples limiting conduct in com- 
merce—has stood largely unchallenged.”’° How did Thompson succeed 
where Polanyi failed? The way was clearer for Thompson to challenge Taw- 
ney’s authority than it had been for Polanyi earlier, because the long intermis- 
sion between the rise of capitalism in the seventeenth century and the Indus- 
trial Revolution (and with it the formulation of the principles of modern 
political economy) in the nineteenth century had become puzzling to many 
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historians during the 1950s." Anomalies were accumulating, setting the pre- 
conditions for a paradigm shift in place.*’” But Thompson did not simply re- 
iterate Polanyi’s earlier effort. The explanation for Thompson's success where 
Polanyi had failed is not simply that times had changed. We saw that Polanyi’s 
major shortcoming was his incapacity to produce evidence. But we have also 
already picked up some sense of how Thompson overcame this difficulty. Po- 
lanyi had concentrated on the justices of the peace who conceived of Speen- 
hamland. Thompson adopted “the standpoint of the villager,” reimagining the 
scene from a new vantage point. Like Polanyi before him, Thompson ac- 
knowledged that “the old legislation against forestallers and [regraters]” had 
been “largely repealed or abrogated by the end of the eighteenth century”? 
Like Polanyi, Thompson insisted that the sentiments which those instruments 
had once enacted “endured with undiminished vigour.” *!* Customs and tra- 
ditions—of the “just wage” and the “fair price’—survived across all walks of 
economic life: in agriculture; among urban craftsmen; in weaving communi- 
ties in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Where Polanyi had put his surviving moral 
considerations into the minds of “old-fashioned JPs” and “Tory paternalists,” 
Thompson discovered them at work among “the people,” “in popular tradi- 
tion,’ informing and explaining the activities of the “sophisticated” urban 
“crowd.”*1$ 

Thompson's success where Polanyi had failed was a complex phenomenon. 
Growing perplexity concerning the separation of capitalism’s seventeenth- 
century rise from the nineteenth-century social disruption of the Industrial 
Revolution made historians more amenable to new interpretations. Thomp- 
son's evidentiary resourcefulness and imaginative boldness opened up new 
ways of making the argument that the old norms survived. But we should not 
discount the importance of the simplicity and resonance which Thompson's 
concept of the moral economy brought to the argument. 

To describe the norms and sentiments affecting and limiting conduct in 
economic life that had fallen into disuse in the seventeenth century, Tawney 
recalled the mellow rhythms of Elizabethan England. He talked of tradition 
and custom and lore. Polanyi kept that terminology while trying to project the 
same limiting qualities intact into an epoch of technological revolution. In 
both men’s work the sense of reverence for a distant past was misleading. 
What they were trying to describe was not a recoverable past but an emergent 
present. The power of tradition and custom to stabilize social life in medieval 
England was the best analogy Tawney could find for the forms of solidarity he 
had discovered in north-west England, for the forms of life closer than indi- 
vidualism admitted but freer than collectivism allowed he had encountered 
when he moved to Manchester to teach in Rochdale and Chesterfield and 
Longton. Polanyi followed Tawney’s lead by retaining this terminology even 
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as he sought to bridge the gap between remote past and quickening present 
by making dissolution and regeneration simultaneous—in the conjecture of 
the “double movement.” 

But in both Tawney’s hands and Polanyi’s the antique terminology of tradi- 
tion and custom and convention obscured the modernity of their message. 
Tawney had faced questions about how a “bridge” between the “two societ- 
ies” intimated in his books could be built. For Polanyi the problem became 
acute. What difference did tradition make in the time of Napoleon? Was not 
the appeal to tradition the instrument of reaction? These are among the ques- 
tions that informed the historians’ incredulous reception of The Great Trans- 
formation. These were questions Thompson never faced. Inspired in a similar 
way by the social norms he discovered in Halifax, Thompson perfected their 
common project by finding new words to articulate what his precursors had 
been trying to describe. The idea of the moral economy made the tradition 
and custom and lore which Tawney and after him Polanyi had contemplated 
less readily dismissed as anachronistic, more obviously relevant to the social 
and economic problems of the twentieth century. Here was a means of mak- 
ing the dissolution of older non-economic norms and the advent of the new 
political economy simultaneous, and—more importantly—of synchronizing 
both processes with the emergence of new conceptions of the human and 
forms of solidarity. Here was a means, in other words, of challenging orthodox 
assumptions about men and women as utility-maximizing agents not by re- 
course to a distant past or appeal to a remote future but in real time. 

The discussion Thompson developed had begun as a means of working out 
precisely how far back from market utopia toward Hobbesian sovereign power 
twentieth-century politics needed to go. Tawney’s instincts had taken him all 
the way back to the seventeenth century. The “question of moral relation- 
ships” which Tawney traced back to the seventeenth century did not really 
arise for Polanyi until the late eighteenth century. “The watershed lay some- 
where around 1780.””!° This made natural theology and Enlightenment 
thought pivotal where Christian theology had been decisive earlier. But it also 
made it easier to recognize the means by which in this moment of transforma- 
tion what Thompson would call the “older moral economy” assumed new 
forms. Polanyi thus brought the critical tradition Tawney had established a 
step nearer to finding means of describing the experiences of social solidarity 
by which its leading exponents had been inspired. The social spirit that ob- 
tained in Rochdale and in Red Vienna could be reckoned the regeneration of 
older solidarities in new forms. Capitalism could be seen as a system within 
which new kinds of solidarity emerged, in something like the way feudalism 
had earlier accommodated the rudiments of capitalism. In dissolving older 
social forms, capitalism brought forth new solidarities. 
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Thompson has been accused of setting “moral economy” and “political 
economy” in antinomian relation, of driving the two discourses inexorably 
apart.”!” But in fact what he devised was a means of bringing an older insis- 
tence upon the human meanings implicated in commerce and newer under- 
standings of how commerce works together. “Too often in our histories,’ 
Thompson wrote in a 1971 article, after quoting from Tawney’s Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, “we foreshorten the great transitions.” 


We leave forestalling and the doctrine of a fair price in the seventeenth 
century. We take up the story of the free market economy in the nine- 
teenth.”?8 


Thompson established that this “great transition” extended over centuries, 
but he used this new history of capitalism to argue that the transition was in- 
conclusive, and indeed ongoing, and that the advent of the “free market econ- 
omy” was not nearly so final or definitive as it could be made to seem. The 
“story of the free market economy” reached back into the eighteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. But likewise the significance of “forestalling” and the 
“doctrine of the fair price” and the moral economy of which they formed part 
extended through the nineteenth century into the present moment. 


New Lefts 


Thompson’s rejuvenation of the moral critique of capitalism drew together a 
diverse array of sympathetic intellectuals in the late 1950s. It put a provisional 
framework around the entrepot “New Left”—the movement that yoked to- 
gether a residual “left Leavisism,” the “cultural studies” movement to which 
that eventually yielded, several distinct permutations of Marxism, and an in- 
cipient Christian communitarianism in a brief, fraught period of coordina- 
tion.”!? This group’s journal—the New Left Review, formed through the amal- 
gamation of the Oxford-based Universities and Left Review and Thompson and 
Saville’s New Reasoner—was soon beset by in-fighting. In 1962 dwindling cir- 
culation, accumulating debts, and Stuart Hall’s resignation as editor brought 
matters to a head. A new “Team,” representing a younger generation, spear- 
headed by Perry Anderson—an Oxford radical from a wealthy Anglo-Irish 
background, who materialized as a kind of white knight—took charge.””® 
Schooled in philosophy and psychoanalysis and an admirer of contemporary 
French intellectuals, Anderson and his Team believed that their predecessors 
had been provincial in their political interests and theoretical orientations.*”" 
They proposed to develop and disseminate an interpretation of Marxism that 
stood radically at odds with Thompson's socialist humanism. They argued that 
the parochialism of English intellectual life had affected the “first New Left,” 
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inhibiting their politics.” They insisted that new theoretical bearings needed 
to be taken from contemporary debates on the continent. 

Anderson regarded attempts informed by structuralism in France to refor- 
mulate Marxism as a non-historicist, philosophical system as uniquely prom- 
ising. The most complete such attempt, Louis Althusser’s Reading Capital, 
would be published in 1967.””? Thompson regarded these efforts with deri- 
sion. Recasting ideas which Thompson thought essentially historical into an 
abstract philosophical scheme recalled Stalinist interpretations of historical 
materialism: to Thompson, this was a recrudescent, “ ‘closed’ Marxism,” “alien 
and schematic” in “manner and matter,’ “an extraordinarily intellectualized 
presentation of history” in which class was “clothed” in “anthropomorphic 
imagery” and frozen in aspic: 


“Tt”—the bourgeoisie or working class—is supposed to remain the same 
undivided personality, albeit at different stages of maturity, throughout 
whole epochs; and the fact that we are discussing different people, with 
changing traditions, in changing relationships both as between each other 
and as between themselves and other social groups, becomes forgotten.”** 


Thompson did not dispute the need for a sophisticated theory around 
which to organize popular anti-capitalism. Indeed, he agreed with Anderson 
that the English working class “needs theory like no other.” There had been 
“victories for ‘the political economy of the working class’” in “the ferment of 
1945.” The “capitalist class” had been “almost fought to a standstill,’ was “held 
prisoner within its own state machinery.’ Revolution was impending, 
unfinished. 


It has got no further because, being pragmatic and hostile to theory [the 
British working class] does not know and feel its own strength, it has no 
sense of direction or revolutionary perspective, it tends to fall into moral 
lethargy, it accepts leaders with capitalist ideas.”*® 


Underlining and ministering to the need for theory to discipline reformist 
energy—a capacity “to analyse” to organize the propensity “to love’—had 
been Thompson’s recurrent concern since the early 1940s. But Thompson did 
not accept that English reformers needed to import theory from Paris. It was 
true—he admitted—that his own thinking was cast in a peculiarly English 
“idiom.” But no Marxism which could not “at least engage in a dialogue in the 
English idiom” was likely to get far in England. And was that idiom quite as 
parochial as this younger generation were wont to suppose? Wasn't the notion 
of England’s intellectual “insularity” at least in “some part” a “Parisian myth”? 

What gave these questions urgency in the early 1960s was that frames of 
reference were now widening to include the world outside of Europe. As 
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Thompson recognized immediately, the idiom of Paris appealed to Anderson 
and his cohort because its notionally “universalist” remit transcended global 
divisions between first, second, and third worlds. France’s intellectual life had 
been shaped by Catholicism: its atheists retained the universal orientation of 
their theological opposites. The abstract, non-historicist Marxism toward 
which Althusser was striving was notionally applicable across time and space. 
Being “intellectualised” so thoroughly as to rid it of any local particularities, 
Anderson's conception of class could transcend the divisions between global 
north and south which preoccupied a younger generation. These “arguments 
within English Marxism” are sometimes approached as though Anderson's 
charge was simply that Thompson’s Marxism was embarrassingly crude.””° 
While there was some element of this in Anderson's critique, the more sub- 
stantive criticism of Thompson’s thinking and writing in his “native” English 
idiom was that it precluded his addressing the questions and problems raised 
when European or transatlantic frames of references were replaced with global 
fields of inquiry.””’ 

As frames of reference in social and political thought widened to include 
worlds beyond America and Europe, the emphasis on human personality sus- 
tained by capitalism's leading critics in Britain from Tawney through to 
Thompson came under new scrutiny. Talk of human personality was regarded 
by many in the developing world as a cynical conceit. “Leave this Europe,” 
wrote the Martinique-born physician Franz Fanon in 1961, agitating for the 
overthrow of colonial rule in North Africa, “where they are never done talking 
of Man, yet murder men everywhere they find them, at the corner of every 
one of their own streets, in all corners of the globe.” 


For centuries they have stifled almost the whole of humanity in the name 
of a so-called spiritual experience. Look at them today swaying between 
atomic and spiritual disintegration. .. . That same Europe where they were 
never done talking of Man, and where they never stopped proclaiming 
that they were only anxious for the welfare of Man: today we know with 
what sufferings humanity has paid for every one of their triumphs of the 
mind.” 


“Come, then, comrades, the European game has finally ended; we must 
find something different.” Thompson quoted Fanon at the outset of his long 
argument with Anderson, flagging his awareness of the gravity of the looming 
challenge to his ideas.” The discourse of the idea of “Anglo-Saxon” liberties 
and of “free-born Englishmen” came in this context to seem doubly discon- 
tinuous with unfolding arguments about colonial oppression and global in- 
equality. In geographical scope they were limited, and in their thematic focus 
upon “Man” they were conceited. 
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In 1956, the sense that Britain had become just another imperialist na- 
tion—its interference to protect its economic interests in Egypt putting it in 
the same frame as the Soviets who had just sent tanks into Budapest to crush 
a popular uprising—had sown disaffection among a younger generation. The 
antipathies Anderson expressed toward England’s intellectual life were a leg- 
acy of that moment. But the shock of November 1956 also stirred the dormant 
“middle-class humanitarian and Christian-missionary conscience” into life. It 
was in part to the traditions of internationalism and anti-imperialism which 
that “conscience” had fostered that Thompson appealed in answering Ander- 
son's charge of parochialism. English intellectuals had been enthusiastic inter- 
nationalists in the 1930s, Thompson argued. Indeed, at times not insularity but 
an “excess of international preoccupation” had seemed the material “vice”: 
Orwell's “lampoons” against the “deracinee elements of the Thirties” itemised 
these excesses; accentuating “Englishness” since the late 1930s had been “a 
‘brake, a corrective, a control.’”*° And yet even with these correctives applied, 
the British intelligentsia throughout the twentieth century had sustained a 
vibrant internationalism. The “jingoistic,” indifferent, “myopic,” and paternal- 
ist attitudes which Hyndman, the Webbs, and Ramsay MacDonald had struck 
toward India played that tradition “false.” Among “authentic” expositors “re- 
sistance to imperial rule” had been consistent. Labor and communist politi- 
cians and intellectuals had made common cause in this connection with the 
“strong middle-class anti-imperialist tradition” comprising J. A. Hobson, 
Leonard Woolf, and C. P. Trevelyan—the tradition from which Thompson 
pere hailed. 

This tradition of left-liberal anti-imperialism and internationalism in Brit- 
ain had been a salient force in shaping the “Third World.” It had fostered 
consensus around independence for India in Britain, and in the “interpen- 
etration” of English liberal and socialist ideas and Indian nationalist ideas— 
a process that Thompson had seen taking place as a boy, when Nehru and 
Gandhi came to visit his father in their Oxfordshire home, taking breaks 
between discussions to join the boys at backyard cricket—a “rhetoric of 
constitutionalism” had found its way into modern Indian discourse. Inde- 
pendence for India had been achieved peacefully. Similar stories could be 
told about Ghana, Burma, and Ceylon. And if there were as many instances 
like Angola or Algeria—marred by “bitterest colonial war,’ “genocide, tor- 
ture and vicious repression’ —it was arguable that “the transfer of powers in 
India (for Asia) and Ghana (for Africa)” were “events of equal importance 
for the emergence of the Third World” as any of those other cases.”*' Was 
Thompson's preoccupation with the idea of Anglo-Saxon liberties and the 
concept of the free-born Englishman, then, pure parochialism and sheer ir- 
relevance? Or was there some case to be made for the continuing salience of 
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the English “historical-empirical” tradition in which this “culture of consti- 
tutionalism” was brought (out of Roman Law origins) to “maturity” for the 
Third World? 

The emergence of the Third World challenged the critical tradition Tawney 
had pioneered. It gave rise to the charges of insularity and irrelevance and 
duplicity leveled by Anderson against Thompson. None of this persuaded 
Thompson that the forms of solidarity which he had encountered in Hali- 
fax—in experiences akin to those in which Tawney in the Potteries, Karl Po- 
lanyi in Vienna, and the Men Without Work investigators in the Rhondda Val- 
ley had found inspiration—were any less important. In fact, Thompson’s 
emphasis upon these experiences became stronger through the years of argu- 
ment with Anderson. In a 1971 exchange with the Polish émigré Leszek Kola- 
kowski, who belittled Thompson's Marxism on the basis that he had not lived 
under Stalin, Thompson counterposed to Kolakowski’s negative experiences 
of Stalinism his encounters with the forms of solidarity he was trying to find 
terms to articulate. In 1947 he had been to Yugoslavia with a group of young 
British volunteers to help the youth brigades enthused by Tito’s rhetoric of 
public service to build a railroad connecting a remote coal mine with the main 
network. He had learned there, he explained, that “within the context of cer- 
tain institutions and culture,’ men and women “can be conceptualised in 
terms of ‘our’ rather than ‘my’ or ‘their: ” In his life and teaching career in 
Halifax, more importantly, Thompson had come into contact with ways of life 
which he “would have found it difficult” otherwise to imagine. 


I have learned a great deal from working people in the past, and I hope to 
continue to do so. I have learned, from particular working people, about 
values, of solidarity, of mutuality, of scepticism before received ideological 
“truths,” which I would have found it difficult to discover in any other ways, 
from the given intellectual culture. For the values of egalité are not ones 
which can be thought up, they must be learned through living them.”*” 


In Anderson's damning 1968 survey, the “strategic band” of the culture 
from which fertile new conceptions of self and society were supposed to 
issue was found to be barren in Britain, sterilized by a “white” intellectual 
immigration, determined to do their bit to sustain the “leathery individual- 
ism” which had made Britain a headquarters of counterrevolution.”*? But for 
Anderson this strategic band was the university faculties of humanities and 
social sciences and the metropolitan coteries. Thompson believed that he 
had found such things—promising, inarticulate new solidarities—on the 
railroad in Yugoslavia and in the West Riding of Yorkshire. For Thompson it 
was not to “the Ancient Universities” or “the self-conscious metropolitan 
coteries” but among the country’s more obscure recesses that one should look 
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for illumination. “Much of the best in our intellectual culture,’ he wrote in 
1965, “has always come . . . from indistinct nether regions.’*** 

In the early 1960s as vividly as ever, “events” seemed to many young people 
“more ‘real; more critical, more urgent” elsewhere, “outside” Britain's “stub- 
born, tradition-bound, equable island.’”** This relative equanimity legiti- 
mated the Parisian myth of English insularity. But this assumed that the rela- 
tively equable nature of social and political life in Britain was a drawback. But 
was that really so, Thompson asked? “[T ]he difference, the lack of violence,” 


Thompson wrote in 1963, “might this not matter too?” 


Might it not (sotto sotto voce) even have some soupcon to offer to the dis- 
course of international socialism? While we strain to catch the idioms of 
the Third World, of Paris, of Poland, of Milan, might there not be a grow- 
ing discourse around us, pregnant with possibilities, not only for us but for 
other peoples??°° 


The challenge was to find ways to make that growing discourse articulate, 
to elicit and describe the dynamics at work in the Potteries and in Halifax in 
terms commensurable with contemporary social and political thought. This 
discourse Thompson judged “pregnant with possibilities” was elusive, 
“strange”; “we can scarcely interpret it”; it was “an idiom we have ceased to 
understand.” 


It comes from a philistine sub-culture. It is mere English. It has no articu- 
late spokesmen—they are all kneeling in the presence of other, more so- 
phisticated voices.”°” 


In other words, what Thompson had to go on were less arguments than 
“the fruits of experience.’ To Anderson's charge that the strategic band of the 
culture from which new forms of sociability emanated was barren, Thompson 
replied that he had encountered (not in senior common rooms or metropoli- 
tan coteries but in England’s northern provinces) new solidarities which con- 
founded Anderson's charges. He was not—Thompson hastened to add— 
aligning himself with the self-conscious anti-rationalism of the student 
radicals, who had taken to “humbl [ing] themselves before the splendour of a 
second barbarism” as “masses of illiterate peasants from the most backward 
parts of the world” populated a new proletariat.”** “I like no more than you 
do,” Thompson wrote to Leszek Kolakowski in 1971, “certain surrenders to 
irrationalism, certain dispositions to capitulate intellectually before the self- 
indulgences of a western white guilt, certain tendencies to look for a new set 
of ‘vehicles’ among the defeated, the merely violent, the criminal.’”*? But he 
was insisting against the implication of Anderson’s and Kolakowski’s argu- 
ments (as Thompson read them) that culture and rationality were not “the 
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perquisites of intellectuals,” that “workers or ‘illiterate persons’” were not 
“inert and culture-less,” “‘vehicles’ waiting in line for intellectuals to drive,’ 
that these people were privy to “an active, value-formative cultural process.” 
The challenge was to find arguments adequate to these “fruits of experience”: 
the solidarities his students and neighbors in Halifax lived by were “so deeply 
assumed that they remained almost nameless,” subsisting “almost beneath the 
level of articulacy.’”*° The challenge for Thompson—as it had been for Taw- 
ney and Polanyi before him—was to give those solidarities names, to make 
them articulate. His means of doing that was writing history, “from below.’”*" 

Tawney had approached this challenge five decades earlier by projecting 
the disparity between East London and Lancashire onto an epic historio- 
graphical canvas in which older solidarities disintegrated in the seventeenth 
century. Karl Polanyi had reformulated Tawney’s approach by keeping those 
older solidarities intact through to the end of the eighteenth century and then 
describing them regenerating in the early nineteenth century when the impo- 
sition of the free market dissolved their historical forms. Thompson had fol- 
lowed Polanyi’s approach in The Making of the English Working Class. But in his 
later work—in Whigs and Hunters (1975) and in Customs in Common (1991) — 
Thompson concentrated on the eighteenth century. He focused on interac- 
tions between “patrician” and “plebeian” cultures. He found evidence that at 
certain junctures people threatened by capitalist rationalization had been able 
to turn the discourses which generally favored the beneficiaries of that process 
to their own advantage. Constitutionalism and the rule of law at certain mo- 
ments became means of making this “philistine sub-culture” articulate and 
advancing its protagonists’ ends—of resisting the dissolution of older cus- 
toms, of making new powers accountable for the effects of their activities 
upon the disenfranchised, of sustaining new forms of solidarity. 

Whigs and Hunters neither achieved the same effects nor enjoyed the same 
success as The Making of the English Working Class had done in 1963.”** Crit- 
ics regarded the publication of Customs in Common in 1991 as an anti-climax.” 
If the concept of the moral economy was the means Thompson, and Tawney 
and Polanyi before him, had been looking for to describe the norms and 
sentiments affecting economic activity by which they had been struck in 
Lancashire and Red Vienna and Yorkshire, how are we to account for these 
disappointments? Why did the moral critique of capitalism pioneered by 
Tawney in the 1920s and developed by Polanyi and Thompson after him 
begin losing traction just when it looked set to come into its own? During 
the 1960s and 1970s, emergent anti-humanist discourses turned social and 
political thought in Britain as elsewhere hostile to the kinds of claims about 
what it is to be human around which the moral economists’ critique of capi- 
talism had revolved. At just the moment when Thompson found this new way 
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of describing the norms and sentiments Tawney and Polanyi had rendered 
“tradition” and “convention,” the basis upon which the claim that these norms 
and sentiments did and should matter began to crumble. Just when a bracing 
new terminology in which to advance the critique’s constructive claims was 
discovered, the foundations of that critique were compromised. Theological 
and then natural-theological conceptions of human personality had been the 
cornerstones around which the moral basis of the critique had been con- 
structed. Processes of secularization had undermined Tawney’s original theo- 
logical conception of the human. But now new anti-humanist pressures cre- 
ated by postcolonial and philosophical challenges to Europe’s self-image 
began to compromise the secular alternative to which Polanyi and then 
Thompson had turned. Even as the success of The Making of the English Work- 
ing Class seemed to reinvigorate the critique of capitalism which Tawney had 
pioneered in the 1920s, the capacity of its exponents to sustain their construc- 
tions of the moral was cast in doubt. 


After Marx 


The gravity of the challenge which these new anti-humanist pressures posed 
for the critique of capitalism central to Thompson's work was laid bare when 
Thompson realized that the conception of human personality he had derived 
from Marx was untenable. In his exchange with Thompson in the early 1970s, 
Leszek Kolakowski reiterated the familiar and now more credible charge that 
Marxism was indictable for Stalin’s crimes.7** Thompson still disagreed.”* 
But if Thompson refused to set Marxism aside as congenitally flawed, he ac- 
knowledged in the early 1970s that the need for revision was even more pro- 
found than he had seen in the late 1950s. Kolakowski had written that Marx’s 
writings were underpinned by certain trans-historical values: they “pre- 
suppose a non-empirical potentia which actualizes itself, but which places it- 
self outside of history and therefore cannot be inferred or deduced from his- 
torical knowledge.””** The forms that “actually-existing socialism” had taken 
by its lights across the previous five decades made Marx’s ideas less defensible. 
Thompson agreed that “Marx’s partially-concealed notion of the ‘fully humar’ 
attaining towards realisation in his history” was no longer credible. But that 
was not because Marx was answerable for Stalin’s crimes. It was rather because 
his “notion of the ‘fully human’” had “prove[n] to be an inadequate, 
insufhiciently-defined concept.” It had not been able to “stand up the scrutiny 
of our sad, 20th century evidence.” Having been “exposed” to “investigation” 
by “Fascism,” by “a seemingly compliant working-class in consumer capitalist 
society” and by “Stalinism,” Marx’s “notion of the ‘fully human’” had been 
found wanting. It was a notion—as we saw in reconstructing Polanyi's efforts 
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to distill it from the early writings—about which Marx had been “perhaps 
over-reticent.” But the benefit of the doubt was no longer enough to sustain 
the validity of that notion. The “idea” of the “perfect thing,” of unalienated 
society, was evidently not immanent in each individual. The more hopeful 
anticipations of the activation and realization of that notion of the fully 
human—of a “great transformation’—had been unfulfilled. 

But could such organizing anthropological conceptions simply be set aside 
or done away with? Could history be written without such conceptions? 
Could anti-capitalism continue without some organizing conception of 
human personality? Kolakowski had insisted that this organizing “potentia” 
was non-empirical: it was a kind of hermeneutic key supplied by the historian 
extraneously. Thompson insisted that this potentia was generated in the pro- 
cess of historical inquiry itself: rather than being imposed from without, it was 
substantiated within through the interaction between argument and evidence. 
The lesson of Marxism’s failure for Kolakowski was that the historian should 
refrain from introducing any such “non-empirical potentia” into his or her 
work. Kolakowski insisted that historians should leave the place in their ana- 
lytical frameworks where previously the “non-empirical potentia” had been 
unoccupied.”*” But Thompson was unwilling to follow Kolakowski’s lead. He 
thought that some notion of human personality was pivotal—that in the dis- 
appointment of Marx’s notion of the fully human, the historian immediately 
sets about formulating and testing further hypotheses, further “notions” of 
what it is to be human. 


[I]f Marx’s partially-concealed notion of the “fully human” attaining to- 
wards realisation in his history proves to be an inadequate, insufficiently- 
defined concept (as I think we must now agree) then the historian cannot 
simply dismiss it from service and leave a de-structured vacancy: he must 
set about re-fashioning a concept which will stand a better chance of stand- 
ing up to the scrutiny of our sad, 20th-century evidence.**8 


Althusser’s project had been to rid Marxism of historicist notions of the 
“fully human.” Gareth Stedman Jones has stated the point best: if Marx’s 
writings were predicated upon “the wholeness, self-sufficiency and transpar- 
ency of the human subject, for the moment alienated in religion, private 
property and the state or for the moment submerged by capitalist exploita- 
tion prior to release in a revolutionary denouement,” Althusser’s “vision of 
the human” by contrast was “that depicted in Lacan’s version of Freud, a 
fractured being forever vainly in search of full subjectivity”? Althusser’s 
writings (like Fanon’s anti-colonial scorn for metropolitan discourses on 
“Man” ) were informed by decades-long philosophical arguments in France 
concerning the corruption and redeemability of the concepts of the human 
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around which modern epistemologies and projects of social amelioration re- 
volved. In these debates—as Stefanos Geroulanos has shown, in an illuminat- 
ing study centered around a fresh reading of Alexandre Kojéves’s interwar 
lectures on Hegel—a critique of bourgeois individualism initiated in the 1920s 
and inflected by stronger atheist intellectual traditions engendered profound 
skepticism toward axiomatic notions of the human.”*° Some writers in post- 
war France did seek to redeem modified or novel forms of humanism, but the 
drift of the cognate French discussion did not bode well for the moral econo- 
mists’ project. Michel Foucault’s 1968 figure captured the implication of this 
complex new anti-humanist skepticism vividly: the concept of “man” was a 
“recent invention” in European thought and was liable soon to pass out of 
focus again, “like a face drawn in the sand at the edge of the sea.””*" 

Thompson was determined to hold back this tide. He explained his abhor- 
rence of Althusser’s project by underlining that an axiomatic conception of 
the human was just as important to him as it had been to Karl Polanyi and to 
Tawney before him. 


If I thought that Althusserianism was the logical terminus of Marx’s 
thought, then I could never be a Marxist. I would rather be a Christian 
(or hope to have the courage of a certain kind of Christian radical). At 
least I would then be given back a vocabulary within which value choices 
are allowed, and which permits the defence of the human personality 
against the invasions of the Unholy Capitalist or Holy Proletarian State. 
And if my disbelief, as well as my distaste for churches, disallowed this 
course, then I would have to settle for being an empirical, liberal, moralis- 
tic humanist. 


In fact it was not at all clear that postwar liberals could accommodate 
Thompson's humanism, at least in its strong version, in its insistence that some 
specific notion of the fully human was needed to anchor the critique of capi- 
talism, to lend histories of capitalism coherence and meaning. Postwar liberal 
political theory tended toward the view Thompson imputed here to Kola- 
kowski: in decommissioning Marx’s notion of the fully human, it was best not 
to engage any replacement, to leave a “de-structured vacancy” where previ- 
ously there had been an organizing theological or natural-theological axiom. 
Postwar liberalism made a virtue of this vacancy which Thompson abhorred. 
Isaiah Berlin warned that the temptation to try to realize “positive” forms of 
liberty was dangerous and to be resisted: the very idea that prescriptive no- 
tions of the fully human could be shared and harmonious had made us sus- 
ceptible to terrible forms of authority.” Judith Shklar argued that a scrupu- 
lously preserved “nonscheme’—the permanent vacation of the imaginative 
role once reserved for notions of the fully human—was necessary to foreclose 
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the possibility of a return to the horrors of the 1930s and 1940s.”** History 
would thus become a succession of isolated, incoherent episodes. Politics 
would be confined to piecemeal technocratic patches for particular problems. 
But that was all to the good: “why anyone would yearn for transformative 
politics at the end of twentieth century” was unclear to Shklar.*°* 

Thompson stayed true to Marx, after his own idiosyncratic fashion, even 
once it was clear to him that Marx’s notion of the fully human was non- 
credible. But as his 1978 remark about the want of a “vocabulary” permitting 
“the defence of the human personality” suggests, it is not clear that he saw real 
alternatives. Thompson could not “stomach” theological conceptions of the 
human—and processes of secularization had now undermined that basis for 
moral claims in any event. Nor was the “empirical, liberal, moralistic 
humanis[m]” Thompson alluded to in the same passage a promising prospect: 
postwar liberals of Thompson’s generation largely came to see humanism 
based on a strong conception of human personality as a dangerous conceit. 
Between postcolonial derision of the metropolitan discourse on “Man,” new 
philosophical skepticism toward the idea of the centered subject, and the 
postwar liberal preference for a “nonscheme’” where once there had been no- 
tions of the fully human, Thompson was hard pressed in the later twentieth 
century to find “a vocabulary within which value choices are allowed, and 
which permits the defence of the human personality.’ And lacking a concept 
of the human—trying in vain to fill the “de-structured vacancy” the superses- 
sion of Marx’s notion of the fully human had created—made the description 
of the solidarities that had inspired Thompson’ research still more difficult. 

In a prolix 1979 essay, “The Poverty of Theory,’ Thompson developed an 
attack on Althusser’s structural Marxism into an argument for the further ex- 
egesis of Marx’s and Engels’s late schematic conjecture of “historical material- 
ism” as a means of redeeming a Marxian humanism. Few people can have read 
“The Poverty of Theory” in its entirety. Fewer still will be persuaded that there 
was a viable way forward intimated there. The problem of sustaining “the de- 
fence of human personality” after the notion of the fully human intimated in 
the early Marx stood discredited became—for Thompson, at least—intrac- 
table. Unable to see any alternative, Thompson kept trying to draw blood from 
Marx’s and Engels’s stones.”*° The futility of this enterprise helps to account 
for the frustration of his later historiographical writings and the sense of dis- 
appointment with which they left many readers. 

Was there an alternative—for Thompson, then? We have seen that when 
Polanyi began to doubt that Marx could furnish a conception of the human 
to supplant Tawney’s theological notion as a means of challenging the utilitar- 
ian orthodoxy, he changed tack. Polanyi had not set about seeking another 
secular conception of the human to stand for a time—as Marx’s writings had 
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done—in the stead of the original theological conception. Rather, Polanyi 
had concentrated on the history of political economy, zeroing in on the mo- 
ment when recourse to strong claims about what it is to be human had be- 
come necessary for those who wished to preserve a place for non-economic 
considerations in the discussion of social problems. Instead of challenging 
utilitarianism head-on, Polanyi wondered whether its authority might be sub- 
verted by more subtle means. He proposed to disaggregate Adam Smith from 
the increasingly economistic approaches of those conventionally seen as 
Smith’s intellectual successors. He suggested that political economy might be 
reinvented so that the norms and sentiments denoted by the concept of the 
moral economy came to be seen not as impositions from without but as inte- 
gral to thinking about politics in commercial society. Is there any evidence to 
suggest that Thompson followed Polanyi in this regard? Was this an alterna- 
tive which Thompson also explored—this strategy challenging utilitarianism 
not from without by recourse to strong claims about the human but from 
within by establishing that it had always been an aberrant development in 
economic thought? 

Thompson certainly did not reproduce Polanyi’s history of political econ- 
omy in the same terms. Donald Winch has criticized Thompson's readings of 
Adam Smith and his nineteenth-century successors as indiscriminate, limited 
by the expansive conception of utilitarianism which Thompson had adopted 
from F. R. Leavis.’ Elie Halévy’s influential readings of Victorian social and 
political thought also left their marks upon Thompson.**® Winch is of course 
right to observe that Thompson was an impatient reader of nineteenth- 
century political economy. But at the same time there are passages in The 
Making of the English Working Class which suggest that Thompson's readings 
in this connection were more exacting than Winch admits. Consider, for in- 
stance, Thompson's distinction between “working-class” or “popular” radical- 
ism and “middle-class” or “utilitarian” radicalism. In the 1790s (in Thompson's 
exegesis in The Making of the English Working Class) there had been no day- 
light between the two positions: Francis Place, founder of the London Cor- 
responding Society, could represent both.”°? But by the 1830s, Place for 
Thompson had become an ardent Malthusian.”© Meanwhile, “working-class” 
or “popular” radicalism had found articulate exponents in William Cobbett 
and John Fielden, and the new antipathy between these two stances boiled 
down to the limitations which “popular” radicalism applied to the implemen- 
tation of “utilitarian” radicalism’s prescriptions for reform.’ The formaliza- 
tion of schemes of property rights was not in itself regarded among working 
people as actionable. But if “property-relations violated, for the labourer or his 
child, essential claims to human realisation, then any remedy, however drastic, 
was open to discussion.’*©* This “touchstone’”—whether or not “essential 
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claims to human realisation” were left inviolable—stood as an “insurmount- 
able barrier” demarcating “popular” radicalism from “the ideology of the 
middle-class Utilitarians.” Followers of Cobbett and Fielden, in other words, 
refused to follow disciples of Malthus and Ricardo in modeling human affairs 
on naturalistic scenarios like Townsend’s island of goats and dogs: 


If Malthus’s conclusions led to the preaching of emigration or of restraints 
upon the marriage of the poor, then they were faulted by this touchtone. If 
the “Scotch feelosophers” and Brougham could do no more than destroy 
the poor man’s rights under the old Poor Law, leave the weavers to starve, 
and sanction the labour of little children in the mills, then this touchstone 
proclaimed them to be deigning rogues.”° 


There was seldom any explicit justification offered for prioritizing “claims 
to human realisation” in this way. It was “sometimes less an argument than an 
affirmation, an imprecation, a leap of feeling.”*** But at least for a time it had 
been “enough,” preserving working-class radicalism unadulterated by its 
middle-class contemporary, keeping “radicals and Chartists from becoming 
camp-followers of Utilitarians or of the Anti-Corn Law League.””* 

Thompson never made this unreflective affirmation of the surpassing value 
of the human being the basis for his own anti-capitalism. He continued to 
justify his own claims about the transcendent importance of human personal- 
ity on the basis of the stronger claim elucidated in Marx’s early philosophical 
writings—the claim as Polanyi had parsed it that each person carries within 
them the “idea” of the “perfect thing,” a society enriched by the division of 
labor but unafflicted by the sense of estrangement which this had hitherto 
meant for most people.*® But The Making of the English Working Class kept a 
more minimal claim in reserve. Even without defining human personality in 
any limiting sense one could insist upon a distinction between human affairs 
and the natural world. Making that distinction could invalidate the supposi- 
tion that social thought should proceed on the basis of a posited identity be- 
tween humans and animals. 

In The Great Transformation Polanyi had moderated the claim that human 
personality held surpassing value by emphasizing not why human personality 
was invaluable but that there was something invaluable about human beings, 
something that defied reduction to the naturalistic terms of nineteenth- 
century political economy. In The Making of the English Working Class and in 
subsequent writings, Thompson continued to make the stronger anti- 
utilitarian claim—not simply that individual human beings defied reckoning 
in the terms of utilitarian calculus but for a particular understanding of what 
a person is, a conception gleaned from the combined writings of William 
Morris and Marx, a “notion of the ‘fully human: ”?®’ But at the same time 
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Thompson's account of the development of radical social and political 
thought through the early nineteenth century left the way open for a retreat 
to that more limited claim. Nor did Thompson lose sight of this possibility 
later. If anything, Thompson’s readings of political economy became more 
judicious, and in particular more alert to the distinction between humanistic 
and naturalistic approaches which Polanyi had brought into focus. “It is not,” 
he was concerned to clarify in “The Poverty of Theory,” in a discussion of the 
correspondence between Marx and Charles Darwin, “that Marx supposed 
that Darwinian analogies could be taken unreconstructed from the animal to 
the human world.” Marx—Thompson took care to note—had explicitly “re- 
proved a correspondent who, with the aid of Malthus, was supposing that”? 

Thompson was conscious of the declension toward which Polanyi had 
pointed. He was alert to the ways in which the more minimal claims about 
what it is to be human that had been integral to political economy before that 
declension had helped workers and radicals after 1800 to justify their anti- 
capitalism. But he never pushed very hard at the door that Polanyi had left 
ajar. Thompson kept a more modest claim about what it is to be human in 
reserve. In lieu of a strong conception of human personality comparable to 
Tawney’s theological claim or the historical anthropology distilled from the 
early writings of Karl Marx, this more modest claim was that human affairs 
and the natural world were radically discontinuous, such that any attempt to 
posit animal regularities in human society was misconceived. This was a 
means of confounding the utilitarian calculus without offending late- 
twentieth-century anti-humanist skepticism. It insisted that more than ratio- 
nal self-interest and reckonings of utility animated social life. But it avoided 
extravagant claims about what it is to be human. And yet, even after he had 
concluded that the basis in the early Marx upon which he grounded his stron- 
ger claim about what it is to be human was untenable, and even once he real- 
ized how difficult it would prove to find an alternative basis upon which to 
sustain the same kind of claim, Thompson did not seek to activate this more 
moderate approach. 

Why did Thompson not revert to this more modest claim—which he had 
kept in reserve in The Making of the English Working Class, as we have seen— 
once Marx’s notion of the fully human was discredited, opening up a “de- 
structured vacancy” at the heart of Thompson's critique of capitalism? Some 
readers may wonder whether there is really anything to explain here. And 
certainly what is most significant for my purposes in all this is that this pos- 
sibility has remained unexplored—that although this way of developing and 
reinvigorating the critique of capitalism created by R. H. Tawney in the 1920s 
was remarked upon at least one juncture in the history of that critique, it has 
yet to be pursued. This question about why it remained unexplored despite 
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Thompson's difficulties after Marx is secondary. But in bringing this chapter 
to a close, I offer an explanation for Thompsons reticence in this connection 
which may help readers concerned to keep faith with Thompson to see this 
more as a prospect that he could not pursue than as a prospect that he would 
not countenance. There were specific contextual considerations which made 
going down this road seem unpromising to Thompson. Not being affected by 
those specific considerations, we might find ourselves now more willing to 
proceed where Thompson seems to have hesitated. Understanding that it was 
these specific considerations that held Thompson back might make what 
could otherwise seem a dramatic departure feel more straightforward. 

To identify these concerns which I am suggesting blocked Thompson's 
path here, it is necessary to recall the terms of Perry Anderson’s attack on 
Thompson's ideas. Anderson charged that Thompson's ideas were provincial, 
that they had nothing to say to people outside England, that they would grow 
irrelevant and obsolete as global perspectives became predominant in social 
and political thought. We have seen that Thompson answered these charges 
in part by pointing toward the export of constitutionalism to India and Ghana 
as evidence that principles of solidarity cultivated in England retained a global 
relevance. In time Thompson found another way to meet Anderson's chal- 
lenge. He proposed that the norms and sentiments constituent of the moral 
economy—the “traditions” and “customs” and “conventions” affecting and 
limiting conduct in economic life by which he had become like Tawney and 
Polanyi before him preoccupied—were pertinent to problems of scarcity, and 
more particularly to the problem of famine and its effective redress. Led in 
part by historians and social scientists working his concept of the moral econ- 
omy into discussions of scarcity, Thompson would come to frame his con- 
cerns about food riot in eighteenth-century England by reference to famine in 
1840s Ireland, 1940s India, and in the contemporary Third World.?©? 

In this process, Thompson began to favor a narrower meaning of the con- 
cept of the moral economy. The emergence of the term marked the culmina- 
tion of a decades-long effort by historians working in the critical tradition 
inaugurated by Tawney “to discover and write about all those areas of human 
exchange to which orthodox economics was once blind.” *”° Thompson’s par- 
ticipation in this critical tradition helps to explain how he came to think about 
the phenomenon of the food riot as an instantiation of the continuing impor- 
tance of tradition and custom and convention amidst capitalist rationalization 
in the first place.” The vividness of the terminology Thompson developed 
to convey the significance of the norms and sentiments previously designated 
tradition and custom and convention had served further to “encourage” his- 
torians to theorize everything economics left out. But under Anderson's criti- 
cal scrutiny, concerned to justify his endeavors in non-parochial terms, 
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Thompson proceeded in the 1970s and 1980s to limit his use of the term 
“moral economy” to certain specific scenarios. In this narrower use, Thomp- 
son made the term refer to the practices and animating ideas of the eighteenth- 
century food riot, encompassing both “an identifiable bundle of beliefs, us- 
ages and forms associated with the marketing of goods in times of dearth” and 
“the deep emotions stirred by the dearth, the claims which the crowd made 
upon the authorities in such crises, and the outrage provoked by profiteering 
in life-threatening emergencies,’ imparting a “particular ‘moral’ charge to pro- 
test.””’? In thus narrowing the focus of the concept of the moral economy, 
Thompson bought into arguments about scarcity and famine and the proper 
policy and institutional responses. By these means he answered Anderson's 
charge of parochialism, asserting the relevance of his work to the discussion 
and solution of urgent contemporary social and economic problems in the 
developing world. Narrowing the meaning of his concept of the moral econ- 
omy actually served to broaden Thompson's appeal, enabling him to sound less 
like an enthusiast for certain provincial social rites and more like a contributor 
to a global discussion about how to prevent starvation. 

This narrowing of the meaning of the moral economy in Thompson's later 
writing matters because it helps us to understand why Thompson continued 
to see Adam Smith as his intellectual adversary.”? Focusing on food riots 
made the complementarities between the moral economists’ critique of capi- 
talism and Adam Smith’s ideas about politics in commercial society much 
harder to recognize. Polanyi’s suggestion had been that re-reading Smith 
might give the moral economists’ critique of capitalism a way of reconstitut- 
ing political economy from within: recovering the “humanistic foundations” 
which Smith had given to that system of thought would invalidate the feature 
of political economy which Tawney, Polanyi, and Thompson had railed 
against—the reduction of human beings to profit-making animals—ab initio. 
But joining issue with Smith on the question of trade in times of scarcity 
made those humanistic foundations harder to see. And by the same token the 
suggestion (which was only “in part” facetious) that the best way to help de- 
veloping nations avoid famine would be “to send them experts in the promo- 
tion of riot” was not likely to commend Thompson's ideas to the latter-day 
utilitarians.””* The discussion tended toward “caricature of both positions.’ 
Moral economy and political economy came to seem poles apart. “The one 
becomes a vestigial, traditional moralism, the other a science ‘disinfested of 
intrusive moral imperatives: ”?75 

Michael Ignatieff and Istvan Hont have held Thompson himself to account 
for this. They are right to, though the plea in mitigation offered here—that 
Thompson was corralled into this confrontational posture vis-a-vis Smith on 
scarcity by his need to make his own writings on riot relevant to the modern 
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world—might warrant a reconsideration of Thompson’s culpability. But the 
real question is whether we are bound to honor Thompson’s own belief that 
Smith was his intellectual adversary—a belief that closed off the aperture Po- 
lanyi had pried open in the 1940s, the opening through which the moral cri- 
tique of capitalism developed between the wars might have overcome the 
obstacle which the anti-humanism of the later twentieth century posed to its 
regeneration. The answer—surely—is that we are not so bound. Thompson's 
unwillingness or incapacity to canvass the possibility his own writings con- 
templated—the prospect, that is, of reconstituting the critique of capitalism 
handed down from Tawney around minimal claims about what it is to be 
human integral to political economy before the goats-and-dogs declension— 
was an effect of contingency, a consequence of factors pressing upon Thomp- 
son but irrelevant to us now. 

In E. P. Thompson's writings the critique of capitalism pioneered by Taw- 
ney and developed by Polanyi reached the peak of its influence, but only at the 
moment when the basis of its moral claims was melting into air. Polanyi had 
anticipated this moment and had seen a means of regenerating the critique in 
new terms, attaining its ends—the reinstatement to mainstream social and 
political thought of everything economics left out—by subtly different means. 
There are indications that Thompson contemplated the same possibility. 
There are reasons why he never pursued it. In the conclusion to this book we 
turn to look again at this road not taken to ask where it might take us now. 


Conclusion 


R. H. Tawney’s critique of capitalism had been animated by apprehensions of 
social disintegration in the late Edwardian moment George Dangerfield would 
memorialize as the “death of Liberal England.’ By the late 1930s credible ob- 
servers confidently predicted that the terminal crisis of capitalism was at 
hand.’ By 1950 the crisis seemed to have been averted. Capitalism had “ac- 
quired a slightly less unsocial nature”? Changing patterns and structures of 
ownership in industry, reforms to corporate finance, and the commitment to 
“socialising demand” which underpinned the welfare state in Britain fostered 
a sense that the “beast” was “more malleable” than had once been supposed.? 
Many people who shared Tawney’s fears about social disintegration now came 
to believe that its cause—capitalism—was in the process of being tran- 
scended. The most pressing economic problems seemed to have been solved. 
That helped to focus attention on the residual need for measures on what 
C.A.R. Crosland called the “socio-psychological plane,’ a need which postwar 
sociology grew confident that it could meet.* By 1960 optimism was wide- 
spread: fears of social disintegration receded beneath heightening expecta- 
tions about an affluent future. But expectations soon outran capacities, sowing 
new discontents. The particulars of the postwar settlement were soon subject 
to reconsideration. The social problem had been addressed for a time but not 
solved. By the early 1970s new fears were fomenting about the stability of the 
social order in Britain.* 

Over the course of the 1970s that earlier optimism diminished and fears 
about Britain's future prospects intensified.° Some of the difficulties which 
had brought Edwardian England to the brink of civil war resurfaced. Protests 
against anti-Catholic discrimination in Northern Ireland precipitated the 
“Troubles,” pitching British forces and republican and loyalist paramilitaries 
into guerilla war. The corporatist pact between government and trade unions 
unraveled, precipitating a period of protracted industrial conflict, culminat- 
ing in the “winter of discontent” in 1978-79. A “second-wave” of feminists 
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resumed arguments with patriarchy. Meanwhile the prodigious heightening 
of expectations proceeding unabated through the century’s first seven de- 
cades—expectations of social reform and unceasing improvement in material 
living standards, of personal happiness and fulfillment in love and in work, of 
the maintenance of Britain’s international status as an economic power and a 
“force for good” —set new social fault lines.’ “Fixed income groups” that were 
resentful of welfare spending and preoccupied by inflation acquired new po- 
litical power. They had been fighting an intermittent insurgency against wel- 
fare spending under the banner of “anti-waste” since the 1920s. But through 
the 1960s they drew up a dossier of moral and social grievances to embellish 
their economic complaints and found compelling figureheads to carry their 
claims.” 

The “question of moral relationships” in Britain was back on the agenda.’® 
But the moral economists of this book’s title—whose critique of capitalism 
took shape amid twentieth-century Britain's other great crisis of capitalism— 
failed to rise to the occasion. Tawney and Karl Polanyi were survived by E. P. 
Thompson. But Thompson's capacity to reinvigorate the critique which Taw- 
ney had pioneered five decades earlier was hampered by a new skepticism con- 
cerning strong prescriptive claims about what it is to be human around which 
the critique revolved. Marx’s “notion of the ‘fully human’” with strong con- 
cepts of “human personality” in general fell afoul of new postcolonial, philo- 
sophical, and postwar liberal antipathy toward European humanist discourses. 
Processes of secularization in Britain made a return to Tawney’s earlier theo- 
logical iteration of the same moral critique of capitalism nigh inconceivable. 

This new anti-humanist skepticism— interacting with processes of secular- 
ization to invalidate the bases upon which Tawney and Thompson had raised 
their moral claims—need not have been the end of the line for the moral 
economists’ critique of capitalism. It was now much more difficult to make 
prescriptive arguments about what it means to be human. But if both theo- 
logical and secular bases for the anti-utilitarian claim that human personality 
held infinite value had now eroded, the critique of capitalism reconstructed 
here harbored the means of its own regeneration. Tawney had set about in- 
validating utilitarianism by countering its reductive focus on pecuniary mo- 
tives with strong prescriptive theologically-inspired claims about what it is to 
be human. Thompson persevered in that endeavor by seeking secular equiva- 
lents for Tawney’s theological claims in defiance of the pervasive new incre- 
dulity toward such claims. But in the meantime Karl Polanyi had pointed out 
that the same objective of destabilizing utilitarian orthodoxy might be served 
by rewriting the history of political economy to re-inscribe a bright line econ- 
omists had once drawn between human beings and the animal world. 
Modern-day economists were mistaken to imagine with the utilitarians that 
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humans interacted with one another in a manner modeled by goats and grey- 
hounds on the island of Juan Fernandez. It might be that no more was re- 
quired now than to acknowledge that mistake and to factor back into political 
economy the “passions” and “motives” which the utilitarians had marginal- 
ized. The moral economists were theorists of everything economics left out. 
But what began as a critique of economics from without developed over the 
course of the twentieth century into an attempt to reconstitute political econ- 
omy from within. 

Is there any indication that mainstream economics proved receptive to this 
suggestion? In the third chapter we studied an early attempt to translate Taw- 
ney’s critical perspective back into the language of contemporary economic 
theory. We realized there that the welfare economics developed in interwar 
Britain was a failure in this respect: attempts by Evan Durbin and others to 
turn Tawney’s moral critique into a technique for evaluating policy proved 
abortive because they relied on an unreconstructed utilitarianism with which 
Tawney’s ideas were incompatible. Among economists these early efforts to 
adapt economic theory for an age of interventionist social policy were soon 
dismissed as fruitless, and for substantially the same reasons—on the basis of 
their fidelity to a version of utilitarianism too crude to cover the complexity 
of the new dispensation. But the interwar welfare economics was not the last 
juncture at which the moral economists’ critique of capitalism intersected 
with mainstream economic theory. 

This concluding chapter examines two of these later intersections. One— 
the work of E. F. Schumacher—can be dealt with briefly. The other— 
Kenneth Arrow’s “impossibility theorem,” and the renaissance in social choice 
theory it initiated—warrants more sustained attention. Under the aegis of 
social choice theory, which developed out of the failures of welfare economics 
between the wars, economists became interested in “enriching” the concep- 
tions of the individual central to their models: individual utilities remained 
the primary units of analysis, but new ways of “handling” these utilities ma- 
terialized."’ In using these new techniques social choice theorists started to 
factor back into political economy some of the “passions” and “motives” 
which the utilitarians of the early nineteenth century had excluded. Tawney’s 
history of capitalism was among the resources economists drew upon to fa- 
cilitate this reconceptualization of economic man. By virtue of the theory of 
social choices, economics at the end of the twentieth century was in some 
ways more attentive to the solidarities and sentiments the moral economists 
had made their own than it had been at the beginning of the period. This 
makes the fixation on material inequality in contemporary debate about capi- 
talism more perplexing, but also more readily remediable. Social choice the- 
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ory shows us how the reconstitution of political economy toward which the 
moral economists’ critique of capitalism moved might actually work. 


Small Is Beautiful? 


In his 1973 book Small Is Beautiful, the unorthodox economist E. F. Schu- 
macher positioned himself as an intellectual successor to R. H. Tawney.’” 
Schumacher had moved to England from Germany in 1930 and read econom- 
ics at New College, Oxford, before finding work in government. He was a 
member of William Beveridge’s Full Employment Committee in 1943 and 
1944.'° After the war Schumacher became long-serving economic adviser to 
the National Coal Board. He eschewed increasingly abstruse theoretical con- 
troversies in academic economics in favor of practical experiments in problem- 
solving, advocating the embrace of “intermediate technology” in developing 
countries and identifying innovative examples of corporate governance. In 
conceptualizing contemporary social problems, Schumacher followed the 
lines of argument laid out by Tawney and his successors over the previous four 
decades. Though it was “true” that “all men are brothers,” Schumacher wrote, 
echoing Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, it was also true that “in our active 
personal relationships we can, in fact, be brother to only a few of them, and 
we are called upon to show more brotherliness to them than we could possibly 
show to the whole of mankind.”'* Unemployment was irremediable by cash 
benefits, since it was a deprivation less of income than of the sense of self- 
worth generated through work. The economic problem that took primacy for 
Keynes was not only not (as many now argued) solved, it was misconceived: 
there could be no protracted suspension of ethics while acquisitiveness did its 
prolific work. The supposition that economics could generate solutions to the 
question of “moral relationships” was mistaken. It was symptomatic of a 
broader myopia which imagined that “meta-economic” and metaphysical pre- 
suppositions were eradicable. Economic analyses were “fragmentary” ; “statis- 
tics never prove anything”; better decisions were made by people who could 
“see” social problems “whole.’’’ In some ways Schumacher represented a re- 
version to the theological bases upon which Tawney had raised his initial ver- 
sion of this moral critique. The “modern experiment to live without religion”— 
Schumacher insisted—had “failed” 6 

Schumacher gave his 1973 book an epigraph from Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism. But at the same time he recognized that the question of moral 
relationships as he approached it was framed in terms at variance with those 
Tawney had encompassed in the 1920s. Schumacher returned to Tawney’s 
remarks in The Acquisitive Society about the need to create an environment 
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in which “egotism,” “greed,” and “quarrelsomeness” were not the qualities 
“encouraged” by society. Tawney’s words, he wrote, had “lost none of their 
topicality.” But they were now overlaid by a new agenda. 


[T ]oday we are concerned not only with social malaise but also, most ur- 
gently, with a malaise of the ecosystem or biosphere which threatens the 
very survival of the human race.’” 


Schumacher’s book was an immense success, illustrating the continuing 
popular resonance of the questions the moral economists had raised. But it is 
not at all clear that Schumacher’s arguments advanced any nearer a solution 
to those questions than the historians had done. Schumacher’s conception of 
the “dignity” of “human personality” seemed to second Polanyi’s recall of a 
period in the history of political economy before human affairs and the natu- 
ral world collapsed into one another promised. Schumacher’s most consistent 
argument was that human beings assume particular dignity by virtue of their 
dominion over and radical aloofness from the natural world: we benefit from 
nature’s regularities, but we are not bound by them, and our own affairs do not 
manifest the same regularities—despite the best efforts of social scientists to 
discover patterns in human affairs akin to the laws of physics.'* Something like 
the “humanistic foundations” Karl Polanyi found eroding in political econ- 
omy between Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776) and Malthus’s Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population (1798) was what Schumacher reverted to when he needed 
to “make explicit” his “view of human nature” !? But in the same book Schu- 
macher also drew on a variety of distinct conceptions of the human. He cited 
modern Catholic social thought, and the papal encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
in particular.”° He drew on the writings of Thomas Aquinas. Meanwhile he 
also looked to the figure of homo faber to fill out his conception of the 
human.”! He devoted an essay to envisaging a Buddhist critique of utilitarian- 
ism, explaining that he simply wanted to challenge the “meta-economic basis 
of western materialism” with the metaphysics of a modern faith: choosing 
Buddhism for that purpose was “purely incidental”; the teachings of Christi- 
anity, Judaism, or Islam could have served just as well.”” 

None of these resources was necessarily incompatible. The writings of 
Aquinas do provide warrant for defining the human in contradistinction to 
the animal. Catholic social thought had placed particular emphasis on the 
dignity of manual work. Warrant could be found in contemporary Burmese 
culture for the same estimations of the dignity of the human and the sense of 
noblesse oblige properly informing human dominion over the animals.” But 
could all these bases hold simultaneously? Karl Polanyi had set Christian the- 
ology aside on the basis that it was rendered inapt by the division of labor and 
the advent of commercial society. Could Aquinas now be so readily dusted off 
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and set alongside modern-day Catholic social thought, Buddhism, and the 
rites of the Burmese to furnish global capitalism with fundamental principles 
of human dignity? Intellectual confusion exacts its price, as Schumacher him- 
self warned.** Small is beautiful, but capitalism expands—that is what the 
division of labor achieved—an immense upscaling of economic activity, sup- 
planting a face-to-face economy with an infinite series of anonymous transac- 
tions. What solidarities were conceivable under these specific circumstances? 
Schumacher’s bent was practical, but his thought was utopian: the effect was 
not to solve but to evade the social problem as Tawney and his successors had 
framed it. 


Individual Values and Social Choice 


Schumacher avoided theoretical controversies in postwar economics in favor 
of a focus on practical means of curing social and ecological malaise. A quick 
glance at any of the dozen or so volumes central to the continuing discussion 
of welfare economics as it developed in Britain and the United States in the 
19408 and 1950s helps us to understand why.” Economics during this period 
became increasingly technical. This was in part an effect of war. The mobiliza- 
tion of intellectual resources in the United States especially made the liberal 
arts utile.2° Mathematicians went to work for organizations like the Office for 
Strategic Services and later the RAND Corporation, turning their minds to 
the solution of practical problems. Advances in econometrics introduced new 
exactitude into economists’ quantifications. Growing use of mathematical 
notation to validate arguments made the discipline still more forbidding to 
the uninitiated. 

Kenneth Arrow’s work exemplifies this trend. Arrow had trained first as a 
mathematician at City College of New York. His graduate studies in mathe- 
matics at Columbia were interrupted by wartime service mapping weather for 
the U.S. Army. Individual Values and Social Choice was conceived when Arrow 
was working as a consultant to the RAND Corporation, which was engaged 
in research under contract with the U.S. Air Force. In the 1950 paper which 
introduced his proof—developed more thoroughly in Arrow’s 1951 book In- 
dividual Values and Social Choice—Arrow explained that he would be using a 
form of notation unfamiliar to many economists.” His 1951 book was received 
with skepticism by economists in Cambridge—dismissed as an unwieldy 
combination of “algebra” and “ethical nonsense.’”* We might leave the algebra 
where it lies, but the ethics hold real interest for us. Arrow’s famous “impos- 
sibility theorem’—more correctly his General Possibility Theorem—con- 
cerns the process by which a set of individual preferences or values is recon- 
ciled to reach a collective decision. It is focused, in other words, on the same 
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intermediate domain separating “individualism” from “collectivism” which 
preoccupied Tawney and his successors.” But to make sense of Arrow’s theo- 
rem and its approach to this intermediate domain, we need some understand- 
ing of the methodological debates in economics out of which Arrow’s work 
emerged. 

In Britain by the late 1930s welfare economics was stuck in a blind alley. The 
new utilitarians held that redistributive policies added to overall utility on the 
basis that a pound in a poor man’s pocket added more to aggregate utility than 
the same pound in a rich man’s pocket. Neoliberals attacked this approach as 
epistemologically fallacious: we cannot compare the value of the same pound 
to different people, because we cannot know one another’s minds. Neither 
party to this argument was willing to acknowledge that welfare economics 
involved value judgments. The welfare economists focused on quantifying 
aggregate welfare: social policy added to overall welfare, therefore it should be 
enacted. But after Robbins’s influential attack on the welfare economists, tot- 
ing up individual utilities (by comparing the poor man’s utility with what the 
rich man derived from the same pound) came to be seen as methodologically 
unacceptable. Most welfare economists stopped trying to aggregate utility and 
switched instead to an alternative definition of the optimal economic state. 
Drawn from the work of the Italian economist Vilfredo Pareto, this concep- 
tion defined the optimum as a state in which no individual could be made 
better off without making another worse off.” If it had been possible earlier 
to proceed as though welfare economics were a straightforward exchange of 
factual propositions, the reversion to Pareto’s conception of the optimal state 
made that more difficult: it became clear that in deciding how to define the 
optimal economic state which social policy should aim to achieve, economists 
were making value judgments. For all that Pareto optimality acquired the sta- 
tus of common sense among economists across the 1940s and 1950s, it was 
acknowledged as a normative rather than an empirical proposition." 

It soon became evident, moreover, that prioritizing Pareto optimality was 
not the only normative judgment economists were making in theorizing and 
evaluating social policy. Pareto optimality was a stricter condition of action 
than the initial focus on aggregate utility had been. It tended accordingly to 
sanctify the status quo. But the Pareto principle was also relatively indetermi- 
nate. Where it permitted policy action, i.e., where it was clear that the overall 
welfare could be improved without making anyone worse off, further choices 
still had to be made about precisely what action to take. The repeal of an indi- 
rect tax would improve everyone’s position given an appropriate redistribu- 
tion of other tax burdens. But many possible scenarios could achieve that end. 
Which among these was actually to be implemented? Focusing on Pareto 
optimality defined a range of possible policies, but it furnished no protocol 
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for choosing between these.*” Welfare economists working in the United 
States in the 1940s came to believe that it was necessary to articulate a frame- 
work within which to think about the process of reconciling individual values 
and preferences to reach a collective choice.** Doing so would require econo- 
mists to enumerate the conditions they were building into their models of 
social policy. That Pareto’s principle defined the optimum state for an econ- 
omy was one such condition. An alternative to the Pareto principles was the 
British economist Nicholas Kaldor’s “compensation principle,” holding that 
if in a choice between two economic states x and y compensation paid under 
x can make everyone better off than they would be under y, we should choose 
x—whether or not the compensation is actually paid.** Both the Pareto prin- 
ciple and Kaldor’s compensation principle served to stipulate that certain or- 
derings or combinations of individual preferences between two alternatives 
ruled a collective decision for one over the other out. But even where one or 
both was applied and permitted a decision in favor of a particular course of 
action, this was typically indecisive in itself. Other conditions of consistency 
and rationality in the ordering of individual preferences were routinely im- 
posed on the process of getting from individual values to collective choices. 
Acknowledging that the process of reconciling individual values to reach a 
collective decision was complex and value-laden (i.e., that not all processes of 
aggregating individual preferences were good or valid processes, and that in 
assessing what was a valid or good process reasonable minds could differ) 
gave rise to new difficulties. Where economic activity had been understood 
to be coordinated by markets, it had been feasible to suppose that individual 
values interacted to produce collective decisions spontaneously. Beyond be- 
lieving in the beneficence of laissez- faire, there was no need for procedural 
decisions about how to make decisions—i.e., about how to aggregate indi- 
vidual preferences to make social choices. But the end of laissez-faire and the 
advent of planning had superseded that earlier simplicity. Economists began 
to think about decision-making less on the model of markets than on the 
model of the ballot box: decision by voting (directly at the ballot box; indi- 
rectly through legislative process) came to be regarded as integral to economic 
life. Welfare economists became veritable invigilators monitoring the process 
by which individual preferences were aggregated to reach social decisions. 
Which specific conditions should be applied in evaluating processes of 
social choice? Pareto optimality or Kaldor’s principle or some other con- 
ception of the optimal state at which social policy aimed to realize? And— 
remembering that none of these principles was dispositive—what further 
conditions besides? By 1950 a range of conditions were routinely being drawn 
upon—modules among which engineers of particular protocols of collective 
choice could select as they saw fit in striving to perfect an ideal model. Means 
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of modeling the interaction between these different conditions were also 
becoming more common. These mathematical models isolated paradoxical 
phenomena. Among these was the so-called “voters’ paradox”—described in 
Arrow’s work as “well-known,” though he later confessed that he knew little 
about this; routinely traced back now to the calculations of the eighteenth- 
century French mathematicians and politicians the Marquis de Condorcet 
and J. C. de Borda.** The voters’ paradox indicated that even a seemingly 
straightforward and uncontentious mode of getting from individual prefer- 
ences to a social choice was liable to produce irrational outcomes in certain 
scenarios. Arrow explains: 


Let A, B, and C be the three alternatives, and 1, 2, and 3 the three individu- 
als. Suppose individual 1 prefers A to B and B to C (and therefore A to C), 
individual 2 prefers B to C and C to A (and therefore C to A), and indi- 
vidual 3 prefers C to A and A to B (and therefore C to B). Then a majority 
prefers A to B, and a majority prefers B to C. We may therefore say that the 
community prefers A to B and B to C. If the community is to be regarded 
as behaving rationally, we are forced to say that A is preferred to C. But, in 
fact, a majority of the community prefers C to A. So the method just out- 
lined for passing from individual to collective tastes fails to satisfy the con- 
dition of rationality as we ordinarily understand it.’ 


That a majority should prevail and that the process should be rational were 
not necessarily compatible conditions to apply in designing a system of collec- 
tive choice: this was the implication of the voters’ paradox. The rediscovery of 
this paradox in the midcentury United States was part and parcel of an emer- 
gent inquiry into the compatibility of the different conditions welfare econo- 
mists were imposing on their idealized processes of collective choice. Was the 
voters’ paradox an aberration, or did it indicate a more systemic problem? 

Arrow’s provocation was to demonstrate that the specific “difficulties” item- 
ized in the voters’ paradox were in fact examples of a “general” problem.*” 
Arrow surveyed contemporary discussion among welfare economists and 
identified a set of four conditions which were widely regarded as necessary 
components of any system of collective choice. °° He then modeled the inter- 
actions between those four conditions. In his arresting 1949 proof, Arrow dem- 
onstrated that this modest selection of “reasonable looking” conditions—for- 
mulated not as a sufficient set of conditions which could support a system of 
choice between them, but as the necessary set of conditions which any ideal 
system must include—were actually impossible to satisfy simultaneously. 


For any method of deriving social choices by aggregating individual prefer- 
ence patterns which satisfies certain natural conditions, it is possible to find 
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individual preference patterns which give rise to a social choices pattern 
which is not a linear ordering.*? 


The imposition of certain “natural conditions” on the process actually made 
getting from “individual values” to “social choice” impossible.” 

It is possible to interpret Arrow’s impossibility result as nihilistic, as au- 
thority for the proposition that getting from individual values to social choice 
by rational and otherwise acceptable means is impossible. The aspiration to 
rational social choice and the experiment in mixed economies in which it is- 
sued should therefore be abandoned in favor of a return to laissez-faire. Ballot- 
box decision-making is invariably irrational. The only rational and consensual 
social choices are those made through markets. Some of the citations of Ar- 
row’s work in postwar political science in the United States tend toward this 
interpretation. But this was not the spin Arrow himself put on his result. 
Raised in modest circumstances in New York City during the Depression, 
Arrow had embraced socialism in his youth, and leaned left throughout his 
life. His “impossibility theorem” was not designed to frustrate reformers or 
delegitimize social policy—to negate the possibility of social choice per se. 
Indeed, it can be seen as an attempt to facilitate social choice. The conditions 
economists were insisting that any estimable process for aggregating individ- 
ual preferences must meet were in fact too demanding. We should be less ex- 
acting in our demands, more willing to sanction systems of collective choice 
which do not satisfy those conditions: this was the proposition Arrow’s im- 
possibility theorem put to his colleagues. 

The significance of Arrow’s enterprise both in its own terms and in its bear- 
ing upon our discussion becomes clearer once we see that what Arrow wanted 
his economist-colleagues to re-think was a residual individualism. Of the four 
conditions Arrow took to be widely regarded among welfare economist as the 
minimum necessary constraints which any system of aggregating individual 
preferences to reach a collective choice must incorporate, one was a stricture 
against “collectivism’—the condition of non-dictatorship, according to which 
no one individual’s or group’s preferences could be allowed to prevail over 
everyone else’s—and the other three were bulwarks of “individualism” “ Wel- 
fare economics was notionally an attempt to take the discipline beyond 
laissez-faire. Arrow’s finding was that assumptions about “individualistic be- 
haviour” died hard.*” Welfare economists were thinking so much in terms of 
an older utilitarian atomism that theorizing a new dispensation replete with 
possibilities for genuine social choice was inhibited. If the task undertaken 
by welfare economists was to theorize this intermediate domain between 
individualism and collectivism, these residual assumptions were making the 
task impossible. The perpetuation of older assumptions about “individualistic 
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behaviour” was making it difficult to envisage systems of social choice other 
than laissez-faire individualism and collectivism or authoritarianism. 

Arrow was not calling his colleagues to account here for their failure to 
sympathize with or support radical reformist aims. He was taking them to 
task, rather, for their incapacity to describe what was actually happening. His 
contention was not that economists should build more interpersonally sym- 
pathetic individuals into their models in order that individuals in the real 
world might love one another. His argument was rather that there were soli- 
daristic dynamics at play in economic life now which economists needed to 
encompass to do their descriptive work properly—dynamics which they were 
failing to capture because of their continuing fidelity to older “individualistic” 
assumptions. 


Part of each individual’s value system must be a scheme of socio-ethical 
norms, the realization of which cannot, by their nature, be achieved 
through atomistic market behaviour.** 


This was an empirical observation more than it was an aspirational propo- 
sition: if they were adequately to theorize processes of reform which were 
actually happening in non-dictatorial politics all around them, economists 
needed to find a way of factoring this “scheme of socio-ethical norms” into 
their models. It was left largely to Arrow’s successors to devise the means of 
doing this—of making the individuals integral to economists’ models more 
than the atomistic profit-makers early-nineteenth-century utilitarians had 
normalized. In a moment we shall turn to the work of the most distinguished 
of Arrow’s successors, Amartya Sen. But it is worth pointing out that when 
Arrow tried to think about how this “scheme of socio-ethical norms” devel- 
oped and affected individuals, and how those processes might be encom- 
passed in economic theory, he seems to have thought about what he variously 
called “custom” or “convention” as the relevant coefficient—using the terms, 
that is, which Tawney (and Polanyi after him) used to describe what Thomp- 
son would redescribe as the “moral economy.’** Arrow seems moreover to 
have looked to Tawney’s history of capitalism to account for the ancient sa- 
lience and modern desuetude of these things.** 


Amartya Sen 


Nihilism was one possible (if misconceived) response to Arrow’s proof that 
if economists’ assumptions about individual behavior and expectations of ra- 
tionality were to be upheld, then genuine social choice was impossible. There 
were certainly some in the American academy who took this view.*® A more 
constructive response was to recognize that there is more at play in politics 
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and economics in commercial societies than naked utilitarian self-interest and 
cold rationality, and to set about making political economy sensitive to these 
sentiments and solidarities. This constructive response to Arrow’s provoca- 
tion is best exemplified by the economist Amartya Sen.*” 

Born in Santiniketan—his maternal grandfather taught Sanskrit at Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s school; his mother had been a student there—Sen came 
across Arrow’s work at the Presidency College in Calcutta among friends who 
were “broadly attracted to the left” but also “worried about political authori- 
tarianism.”** He read Individual Values and Social Choice not as an “argument 
for nihilism” but rather as a “positive contribution aimed at clarifying the role 
of principles in collective choice systems.”*? Sen came to Cambridge in 1953 
to read for a second BA and found his teachers unimpressed by the impor- 
tance of Arrow’s work.*° He was undeterred. With Arrow’s impossibility theo- 
rem for a starting point, across a career in Indian, British, and American uni- 
versities, Sen has distinguished himself as one of the most innovative 
economists of the postwar period. He would publish the speech he delivered 
in accepting the Nobel Prize in Economics in 1997 under the title “The Pos- 
sibility of Social Choice.”*? 

For Sen the question has not been whether a non-dictatorial politics of re- 
form is possible, but how. The challenge has been to modify the formal ana- 
lytical strictures under which economists work, supplanting older assump- 
tions about “individualistic behaviour” with new conceptions of the 
individual more reflective of real lives. Arrow had suggested relatively mini- 
mal modifications to the working assumptions of welfare economists to over- 
come the “impossibility” his proof identified. He focused on the requirement 
for universality—the insistence that to be valid a system of collective choice 
must cover all contingencies irrespective of particularities of time and place. 
If we could rule out certain preference patterns as inconceivable, suspending 
this universality requirement, the “impossibility” result would be resolved 
and the other “natural conditions” would become sustainable. “Custom” or 
“convention” were ways to think about how a “scheme of socio-ethical norms” 
affecting a given set of individuals might work, ways of pre-ordaining indi- 
vidual preferences to prevent certain combinations which made values diffi- 
cult to reconcile rationally from arising at all. Sen has taken a more radical 
view. “Once the nonbasic nature of the usual principles of collective choice is 
recognised,” Sen explained in his 1970 book Collective Choice and Social Wel- 
fare, the argument for their retention was much diminished.>* What had once 
been taken to be “natural” laws which all systems of collective choice must 
obey stood revealed as acculturated expectations readily renegotiated. In 
manipulating these conditions, Sen has also taken an irreverent line toward 
some related professional strictures. While Arrow let Robbins’s injunction 
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against interpersonal comparisons of utility stand, for instance, Sen insists 
that there are certain kinds of interpersonal comparisons which are “not en- 
tirely beyond our intellectual depth to think about”—choices in the nature of 
“choosing between being person A in social state x or being person B in social 
state y”5° Disregarding the neoliberal injunction against interpersonal com- 
parison opened up social choice theory at Sen's hand to concepts and consid- 
erations of equity and fairness, bringing Sen into critical conversation with 
John Rawls—with whom Sen and Arrow co-taught a seminar at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1968—69.°* 

The summative or representative aspect of Sen’s iconoclasm—and the as- 
pect which holds most interest in our discussion here—has been his assault 
upon utilitarian reduction of human beings to rational calculators, his disdain 
for the analytical uses of “the insular economic man pursuing his self-interest 
to the exclusion of all other considerations.”** Whatever its applications in 
traditional economics, this conception of the human is “not,” Sen insists, “a 
particularly useful model for understanding problems of social choice.”*° 
Legitimating interpersonal comparisons tended to some degree to insinuate 
sentiments of sympathy into individuals otherwise analytically devoid of such 
considerations. But Sen went further than this. Such exercises in imaginative 
sympathy—the expression of preferences “defined over the position of being 
any individual in any social state,” given in the form “I would prefer to be Mr. 
Ain state x rather than Mr. B in state y’—were a means of forcing preference- 
orderers to take account of the lives of others.*” But Sen maintained that it 
was not only thus—through preference-givers turning circles under scru- 
tiny—that sentiments like sympathy infiltrated the domains of self-interest. It 
would be a “mistake,” Sen insisted, to carry on assuming as economists had 
long done that it was only in this artificial way that non-economic sentiments 
came up for discussion, “that preferences as they actually are do not involve 
any concern for others.’** Considerations deemed extraneous in classical po- 
litical economy were actually integral to economic lives: 


The society in which a person lives, the class to which he belongs, the rela- 
tion that he has with the social and economic structure of the community, 
are relevant to a person’s choice not merely because they affect the nature 
of his personal interests but also because they influence his value system 
including his notion of “due” concern for other members of society.’ 


Sen spelled out more clearly how he saw what Arrow had called “socio- 
ethical norms” falsifying economists’ residual assumptions of “individualistic 
behaviour.” He did so, moreover, with specific reference to ongoing work in 
contemporary “historical studies” in Britain—citing a 1955 survey of develop- 
ing trends in modern British history as an indication that historians had some- 
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thing to teach economists about the way society textured personality, among 
other ways by inculcating certain notions of social solidarity or “‘due’ con- 
cern” for others.” 

The moral economists had challenged utilitarian orthodoxy by raising 
strong claims for the “invaluable” or “infinite” importance of human personal- 
ity—falsifying reductive concepts of economic man by articulating strong 
prescriptive claims about what more and what else besides making profit it 
means to be human. We have seen that when sustaining such claims became 
more difficult in the 1970s and 1980s, the moral economists’ critique of capi- 
talism ran out of steam. Earlier in this chapter we canvassed E. F. Schumacher’s 
inventive but unconvincing efforts to substitute for Tawney’s theological con- 
ception of human personality a versatile synthesis of distinct spiritual tradi- 
tions. Did Sen harbor a strong conception of human personality to oppose to 
a reductive and recalcitrant “economic man” orthodoxy? Sen made some ref- 
erence to Marx’s humanism. In a recent discussion of contemporary Europe’s 
indifference to the problem of unemployment, Sen rehearsed the Men With- 
out Work study's arguments about the “psychological” ill effects of unemploy- 
ment, citing early and late works by Karl Marx.®' There might be more to say 
about Sen’s conception of the human and its provenance by comparison with 
Thompson’s conception of the human and its provenance by reference to the 
two men’s familial relations to Rabindranath Tagore.” 

But on the whole Sen handled the question of what more and what else 
besides cold rational calculators men and women happen to be less in the 
manner of Tawney and Thompson (using theology and natural theology to 
substantiate a strong conception of human personality) than in the manner of 
the later Polanyi (maintaining a more basic distinction between human nature 
and animal regularity to expose utilitarian reasoning as misconceived, insist- 
ing that there is something distinctive or special about human beings without 
need to specify what). “That all men are human,” Sen quoted from an essay by 
the philosopher Bernard Williams in his 1972 Radcliffe Lectures On Economic 
Inequality, “is, if a tautology, a useful one, serving as a reminder that those who 
belong anatomically to the species homo sapiens, and can speak a language, use 
tools, live in societies, can interbreed despite racial differences, etc., are also 
alike in certain other respects more likely to be forgotten”: 


‘These respects are notably the capacity to feel pain, both from immediate 
physical causes and from various situations represented in perception and 
in thought and the capacity to feel affection for others, and the conse- 
quences of this, connected with the frustration of this affection, loss of its 
object etc. The assertion that men are alike in the possession of these char- 
acteristics is, while indisputable and (it may be) even necessarily true, not 
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trivial. For it is certain that there are political and social arrangements that 
systematically neglect these characteristics in the case of some groups of 
men, while being fully aware of them in the case of others; that is to say, 
they treat certain men as though they did not possess these characteristics, 
and neglect moral claims that arise from these characteristics and would be 
admitted to arise from them.® 


This proposition that there are certain common characteristics which mark 
human beings off from the rest of creation was a more modest claim than ei- 
ther Tawney or Thompson or Polanyi in his Marxian phase had made on be- 
half of human personality. But it was a claim that was just as capable of chal- 
lenging the reduction of men and women to cold and solipsistic utilitarian 
calculators. It was a claim much less liable to strain credulity in the anti- 
humanist atmosphere of late-twentieth-century intellectual life. And it was a 
claim that carried radical ramifications for economics—advanced here not 
from an enthusiastic fringe but by one of the discipline’s most distinguished 
postwar theorists. 


Histories of the Future 


The moral economists’ critique of capitalism was fundamentally optimistic: 
its starting point was that certain “solidarities” loomed unarticulated under 
capitalism, anticipating a social life closer than individualism admitted but 
freer than collectivism allowed. If the demise of this critical tradition in the 
late twentieth century tends to diminish that optimism, the vitality of social 
choice theory helps to redeem it. Discrete intersections between postwar so- 
cial choice scholars’ quest to theorize a non-dictatorial politics of reform and 
the moral economists’ mission to raise “nameless solidarities” discovered in 
the north of England and elsewhere “to the level of articulacy” bespeak a pro- 
found complementarity. Under the aegis of social choice theory, the reconsti- 
tution of political economy toward which the moral economists’ critique of 
capitalism moved became conceivable. But this does not mean that the histo- 
rians’ moral critique of capitalism should simply be set aside now as prologue 
to twenty-first-century social choice theory. There is still a role for history— 
indeed history may now be as important as ever. 

One implication of the development of social choice theory in Sen’s han- 
dling is that there is no one timeless system for reconciling individual values 
to reach social choices out there awaiting discovery by empyrean economists. 
“[W]hile purity is an uncomplicated virtue for olive oil, sea air, and heroines 
of folk tales,” Sen wrote at the end of his major monograph on the topic, “it is 
not so for systems of collective choice.”®* Durable solidarity is not achieved 
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by approximate realization of some universal model. It is an improvised, prac- 
tical accomplishment of particular peoples in specific times and places. Social 
choice theory is a framework for thinking about the kinds of “impurity” or 
irrationality a given society embodies and needs, an application for elucidat- 
ing and building upon systems of collective choice already operating in real 
time. Such systems range from the relatively modest and self-contained—like 
the statutes and ordinances of a Cambridge college or the administrative pro- 
cedures governing municipal planning decisions—to full-scale principles of 
social order. The commercial societies characteristic of the developed world 
in the modern period are systems of collective choice in this more expansive 
conception. The critique of capitalism past and present has been in this sense 
an exercise in “postulating principles of collective choice which this existing 
mechanism does not satisfy? 65 

Social choice theorists readily acknowledge that the formal rigor of their 
enterprise needs to be complemented and moderated by a capacity for “infor- 
mal explication and accessible scrutiny.” This is in part because part of what 
determines whether the specific mix of “impurities” that constitutes a system 
of collective choice is right for a given domain is whether or not it is seen to be 
right. If the “bounded rationalities” that define any successful system of col- 
lective choice (we might call these combined “impurities” a corpus of “cus- 
tom,” or—better still—a “moral economy”), it follows that any given system 
of collective choice belongs to the people whose values it encompasses and 
whose decisions it makes, and that the success or failure of that system will 
depend in part on how readily a person can see the system as responsive to 
his or her own concerns.” Social choice theory is not a means of inventing a 
system of collective choice for a given society out of thin air. It is a device for 
improving the ways in which real groups and societies actually make deci- 
sions. The more meaningfully individuals in a group or society can engage in 
a debate about how their systems of collective choice work, and the more 
responsive these systems are to their members’ concerns, the more effectively 
they will function. 

The moral critique of capitalism reconstructed in this book enabled people 
to envisage a renegotiation of the terms of the systems of collective choice 
under which they lived. The moral economists made the remote and unyield- 
ing feel mutable and contingent, demonstrating that seemingly natural ways 
of thinking about human beings and their interactions in commercial society 
had once been novel and had always been contested. They opened up deeper 
questions of liberty and solidarity which discussions denominated in terms of 
material welfare exclusively could not fathom. The utilitarian orthodoxy they 
challenged has been modified in important ways now—in part by virtue of 
their labors. And the strong prescriptive conceptions of the human which 
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they used to make that challenge powerful have lost their force. But there are 
other ways of dignifying what is distinctively human, and there is still a 
need—in some ways there has never been a greater need—for that redemp- 
tion. The moral economists’ critique of capitalism moved toward a reconstitu- 
tion of political economy from within. In postwar social choice theory we can 
see more clearly how this might work. 

Politics pervades commercial societies, frustrating the technocratic vision- 
aries of the twenty-first century just as it confounded the goat-and-greyhound 
utilitarians of the nineteenth century. The question is, what kind of politics? 
In an age of extremes the moral economists discovered in their midst the ele- 
ments of humane, solidaristic, low-key, and non-authoritarian politics of re- 
form, and then—using the “records of the past” to illuminate the contempo- 
rary “life of society’ they set about elucidating these elements, building on 
what was already there, giving their readers the means to participate in that 
process.®* The elementary solidarities the moral economists built on have 
probably dissolved now, but such elements are always regenerating and dis- 
solving again in commercial societies—that, at any rate, is the implication of 
the moral economists’ histories and the social choice theorists’ analyses. The 
question is not whether we have within our grasp the elements of a non- 
dictatorial politics of reform. The question is what we can make of them. 
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